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Chapter / 


The young man in the taxi leaned forward. 

“Gan you go faster?” he said to the driver. “It^s a 
matter of life and death.” 

The grubby man on the front seat turned, glimpsing 
again as he had done when he first picked up the fare a 
white set face above a clerical vest. 

“ Do my best, Father,” he ansv^rered* respectfully. 

The young man hall smiled. No need to disillusion hint, 
he thought. The fact that he had not had time to change 
clothes might serve him to some advantage now. 

“ Straight out Forest Avenue when you get to it, for about 
a mile,” he added, “ then left on Letheridge. I’ll tell you 
ithe house.” 

“ Right, Father. I’ll step on it.” 

The car seemed to gather a new power from its deep 
Uchanical subconscious. With a surprising spurt it escaped 
[ue downtown traffic and headed for the residential section. 
The young man, his face tense, kept watching the passing 
^dmarks. When the car at last made the turn on Lether- 
IcS^e, he had already grasped the door handle. The houses 
jweik^ all large here, mostlv of stone, standing well back in 
spacious grounds. As they neared one of the largest he 
spoke quickly. 

“Flei^ on the right. This next one. Co up to the drive. 
Thanks. That was good work !” 

The car was not yet out of motion when he sprang from 
it with his bag, leaving a bill on the seat by the driver. He 
took the stone steps at a bound. As he reached the great 
front door, it opened, as he felt sure it would, without his 
ring. Morris would be watching for him. 

He faced the old manservant in the wide hall. 

“ Is he still ...” 

Morris nodded. His eyes were red and his voice very 
husky. 

“ Hurry on up, Mist’ Hilary. There isn’t much — time.” 
^ I Hilary started to run up the long stairway. At the landing 
iie paused^ not for breath, for his lungs were strong from 
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many an obstacle race of college days. Rather it was 
sudden sense of unseemliness that made him walk the rest 
of the way. He was approaching ?? chamber of death. Be- 
fore the vast dignity of a soul on the eve of departure, he 
must not,' even in his desperate eagerness, burst with the out- 
ward appearance of hurry into the room. So when he 
reached the door he turned the knob slowly and quietly 
stepped inside. 

I'he bed had been moved, he noticed at once, out of its 
recessed corner, and a nuise was standing, watchful, beside 
it. She raised her eyes now, and then signed to Hilary to 
come forward. As he did so, the Bishop opened his eyes, 
and smiled incredulously. 

“ I never thought ypu’d make it,’* he said, with slow 
effort. “ They’re hurrying me a bit on tliis business.” 

‘‘Grandy!” The childish name always slipped out. He 
caught the old man’s hand. “ I flew. Now who says areo- 
planes are a curse?” 

“ I do,” said the Bishop. 

Then upon them both fell the bitter and imminent neces- 
sity of separation. The old familiar banter must be put 
aside. 

” There are a few things to say, Hilary. Not many.” 

The young man’s grasp on the thin hand tightened. His 
eyes were wet. 'Fhe nurse withdrew. 

” Yes, Grandy.” 

“You’re executor, as eldest. All I have is for you and 
Dick. Do as you please with the personal tilings. This scrap- 
book on the stand is for you. I hope it may be of some 
help. Any word yet?” 

“ Yes. I was just going to phone you before I got — your 
message. I’m called to St. Mattliews.” 

“Good!” The Bishop closed his eyes a moment as 
though in pain, and then freed from the seizure pressed his 
grandson’s hand with surprising strength. “ Nunc dimittis. 
I'm glad, my boy. I’m proud. ‘Good luck in the name of 
the Lord.’ ” 

“ Thanks, Grandy. But it looks like a big order for me.” 

“ You can do it. What about — the girl?” 

Hilary fluslied. 

“ I still want to marry her, if she’ll have me.” 

Something like a shadow passed over the Bishop’s face. 
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“ She has beauty. Great beauty.” 

“Yes, sir” 

“And the flesh is far from negligible. Only — ^be sure, 
Hilary. Take time to weigh everything.” 

“ I will, Grandy.” 

The nurse came back and took the Bishop’s other hand in 
hers. As her fingers touched the pulse her eyes met Hilary’s. 
The old man intercepted the look. 

“ About time for me to be leaving, Nurse?” he asked. 

She made an effort to return liis smile. 

“ I wondered just how — you felt.*' 

“ I can’t tell,” the old man said whimsically. “ I’ve never 
done this before, you know.” 

The nurse looked faintly shocked. I’m going to call the 
doctor,” she said. 

When she had left the room the Bishop turned his 
head again towards his grandson. 

“ About the service. Bronson will have to have it, of 
course. But hold him down if you can. No fuss. You know 
my tastes.” 

“ I’ll see to everything.” 

“ Give my love to Dick when he gets here. I had them 
"send a wire to his room address as soon as I knew. Dear 
knows where he may be, though. Keep an eye on him, 
Hilary,” 

“ I will.” 

There was a little pause in which Hilary felt his throat too 
tight for speech. 

“You might say a prayer, if it isn’t too much for you. 
‘ Support us all the day long,’ I think is my favourite.” 

Suddenly he raised himself on his elbow. 

“ Remember, Hilary, there will be times . . . Just hang on 
even when you feel there’s No One or Nothing there. Hang 
on, anyway.” 

“ I promise, Grandy.” 

He knelt down and took both the frail hands mto his 
grasp. His voice was unsteady but he managed the words. 

“. . . until the shadows lengthen and the evening comes 
and the busy world is hushed, the fever of life is over and 
our work is done. Then in Thy mercy grant us a safe 
lodging and a holy rest and peace at the last.” 

^ Their voices joined in the Amen. 



The nurse returned and before long the doctor. But the 
Bishop made no sign when they spoke to him. He lay witK 
his eyes closed, a faint smile upon chiselled lips. Hilary, 
by the window, felt an outrageous twinge of mirth. HiS 
grandfather was practising an old device. 

“ When you’re stuck with a caller who has his sittin’ 
britches on, Hilary, I’ll tell you how to get rid of him. Just 
sit. Wear an expression of ineffable benediction, but don’t 
say a word. It always wears them out.” 

He could hear the old chuckle which had accompanied 
the advice Now the Bishop was applying it again for the 
last time He had said his say. He was thiough. He wished 
to be alone. 

By sunset he had taken his departure with the same sim- 
plicity and dispatch which had marked all the actions of his 
life. Hilary knelt again for a few moments beside the bed 
and then, shaken with a terrible desolation, he opened the 
door and went down the hall to his own old room. 

The window overlooking the garden was raised and the 
fresh spring air blew in. He dropped into a chair and sat 
with his head in his hands Very soon he must become in- 
volved with that ironic business which follows hard upo^t 
the silent detachment of death. For a few short minutes, 
however, he could look his personal grief in the face and try 
to get control of himself 

Grandy was dead. 1 he man who had been father to him 
since childhood, who had been both mentor and comrade 
thiough all the years, was gone And now in the first great 
crisis of his life he was to be left without the wisdom, the 
tolerance, the saving humour as well as the unshakable love 
upon which he had always depended. A blackness settled 
upon him , a sense of intolerable loneliness and insufficiency. 

There was a hesitant knock on the door. When he opened 
it the nurse stood there with the brown scrapbook in her 
hands. 

“ I thought I should give you this for fear it might get 
mislaid Pie seemed so anxious about it. ‘ That book,* he 
kept saying, ‘ is for my grandson, Hilary. Please be sure to 
see that he gets it.’ He made me promise, so here it is.” 

” Thank you,” Hilary said “ You’ve been very kind.” 

The woman waited a moment. She bad difficulty nx 
speaking. 
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He was differelfit from anyone I have ever nursed. So 
different from what I thought a bishop would be like. I 
wish I could have kno<.«»i him better.” 

“ He was worth knowing.” 

I could see that,” she said. Then more slowly : “ There 
was something else he kept telling me last night. I don’t 
think his mind was perfectly clear at the time, for we had 
to give him drugs. But he kept saying this over and over 
and I felt perhaps 1 should tell you even though you had 
seen him.” 

She stopped, embarrassed, and Hilary regarded her 
gravely. 

“ I think you should. Please go on.” 

“ He kept saying, ‘ If Hilary doesn’t get here in time tell 
him I said to go slow, to be sure.* There was a little more 
but perhaps you will understand from that ” 

“ I think so,” Hilary said, colouring, hoping no name had 
been spoken, ” and thank you again.” 

With a sigh as of relief at a difficult thing done, the nurse 
turned back to her remaining duties and Hilary closed his 
door. He did not open the lx)ok, but the very feel of it in 
|!iis hands brought him strange comfort. It was something 
tangible, concrete, to be touched and used. In all the years 
he had never seen the volume before. It must be deeply 
penonal then and precious, containing some crystallisation 
of the spirit, some residuum of the life now gone. 

He sat on, holding it, mastering his^ shaken nerves as a 
child alone in tlie dark clasps some object of daytime reality 
to its breast and ceases to weep. 

At last he got up and laid the book on the table. 

“ Morris !” he muttered. ” Poor old cuss ! I’ll have to see 
to him. Then Bronson and the rest.” 

He went downstairs. There was as yet, of course, no 
change in the familiar rooms. The Bishop’s pipe lay on the 
library table just as he had put it down, half smoked, the 
day before. 

“ You may mislay my Bible or my Prayer Book, Morris,” 
he had often remarked, “ but never my pipe ! Don’t ever 
touch that !” 

So there it was now just as he had left it with the book he 
^ad been reading lying open at the page. So snddenlv had 
been stopped in the usual routine of his days. On tlie 
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desk a neat stack of letters lay ready to ^ mailed. The one 
on top, Hilary saw with a pang, was ijddresscd to himself. 

He went on through .the dininj6;-n?.viin guided by a faint, 
breathy sound. In ‘the butler’s pantry the old negro stood, 
sobbing. Hilary went up to him and patted the thin, bony 
shoulders. He remembered once that Morris had found him 
here, a small boy, frightened by Katy, the cook, and had 
comforted him the same way. 

“He’s— he’s gone, Mist’ Hilary?” 

“Yes, Morris.” 

The old man trembled. 

“ He was a good friend to me. Mist* Hilary.” 

“ He was a good friend to everybody.” 

“ I got nothin’ to live for now. If I could jus’ die an’ go 
’long with him ! You know how he always losin’ his tdasses? 
Jus* yesterday he couldn’t find them an’ when I fetched 
them he say, ‘ If I lose my soul some day, Morris, I know 
you’ll be on hand to find it for me.’ Jus’ yesterday. Mist’ 
Hilary.” 

“ I know, Morris. I know. But we’ve got to stiffen. I’m 
going to take you back with me. I’ve got a church of my 
own now and a house. I’ll need you very badly. And righi| 
this minute I want a good strong cup of tea and some sand- 
wiches. I had no lunch and I’ve hard work ahead of me.” 

The old man straightened and controlled himself at once. 
His reaction was pathetically instinctive. 

“ Will you have tea in the library. Mist’ Hilary?” 

“Yes, please. And hurry, will you, Morris?” 

He went hack to the desk and picked up the phone. The 
nurse had taken care of the most essential and painful calls. 
As to his own list, it would have to be Bronson first. He 
would consider it irregular that he had not been called be- 
fore. His sense of the dramatic was strong. He would feel 
that at the death-bed of a bishop, as of a king, there should 
be present the next in line, Hilary thought wryly. He would 
be equally sure, with his growing High Church predilection, 
that a simple prayer was insufficient for the occasion. 
Extreme unction or the nearest thing to it would be his 
idea. But the news itself would elate him beyond words. 
Hilary hated himself for the thought even as he hated the 
truth of it. In view of his new eminence Bronson would 
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probably be graci^W now even to him, though there had 
never been any lovj! lost between them. 

He swallowed, drevl^ a deep breath and dialled the coad- 
jutor’s number. When he heard Bronson’s v6ice he spoke 
quickly. 

“ This is Hilary Laurens, Bishop. I have to tell you that 
my grandfather died Within the hour.” 

There was the sound of a muffled exclamation at the 
other end of the wire. 

” My dear boy, did you say — diedV^ 

Yes. It was very sudden. His heart.” 

“ But — I can’t believe it. Only yesterday morning he was 
in his office. We discussed together the . . . Fll come out at 
once.” 

Hilary managed a faint thanks and hung up. Then he sat 
with his head in his hands. It was going to be hard to face 
Bronson. It was not only that he personally disliked the 
man, but he knew only too well that his grandfather’s last 
years had been disturbed and harassed by him. He remem- 
bered the last night he liad been home; he and the Bishop 
had sat here before tlie fire discussing the coadjutor. 

“ Bronson’s nothing but a stuffed shirt, Grandy,” Hilary 
had said. 

“ He’s becoming a hair shirt to me,” his grandfather had 
replied with a wry smile. 

Hilary turned now as Morris set the tea-tray beside him. 
He was hungry, even at such a time as this. He ate the food 
quickly, allowing Morris to hover over him — refilling the 
cup, bringing more hot water, and more sandwiches. Any- 
thing to keep the old man busy. When he had finished he 
took from an inner drawer of the desk a small black address 
book. Grandy had told him once a long time ago that a 
certain list was on the back page. He kept reminding him 
through the years. And now the time had come to use it. 
In the Bishop’s small, precise hand he read the names. 

The church officials he would leave to Bronson. That 
would please him. There were then the personal friends and 
the few remaining members of the family to be notified. He 
composed the same telegram to each of the first group and 
sent them. Then he sat, thoughtful. What about the Mary- 
sville people? Should he telegraph or write them? Grand- 
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father had been born there eighty-tw<:^^iiJ^ars ago. He him- 
self had been there once when he a small boy. He 
could remember the sleepy old viAage^ the droning of 
cicadas in the August heat, the unfamiliar plain church 
service on Sunday when Grandy, strangely enough, sat in 
the pew with the others, the good dinners during which a 
kindly woman kept refilling his plate as she remarked, 
“ This child needs to be nourished up.” There had been a 
trip to a farm too, and a night spent there in a low room 
under the eaves. It had rained, Hilary remembered, and he 
had lain awake listening to the gentle closeness of the 
sound. 

It was all a vague memory but a pleasant one. Tliere had 
been only letter contacts now for years, so Hilary decided he 
would write to the Miss Mattie Laurens, and the Mr. David 
Guthrie of the list. He knew, when he stopped to consider, 
that Miss Mattie was the Bishop’s first cousin, and David 
Guthrie his grandnephew. It was he who had the old farm. 

He scanned the other names on the list. The same mes- 
sage could go to all. He called Western Union and heard 
his voice mechanically giving out the statement — ^so unreal 
and bitter in its finality. 

Better send anotlicr wii c to Dick too, he thought. Heaven 
only knew where he might be. The last he had heard was 
from Arizona but he could be back by now. Or anywhere 
else, for that matter. He wired the hotel where Dick alw^s 
kept a room and asked them to forward the telegram. Of 
course, Grandy’s own wire might have reached him, and 
with Dick’s uncanny good luck in matters of timing, he 
might be already near at hand. 

As Hilary finished he heard Bronson in the hall and rose 
to greet him. 

The new Bishop was a large man, tall and heavy, with 
massive shoulders, a florid face and an unusually round bald 
spot on the top of hi«i head. Hilary had always wickedly 
blamed him for aiding the tonsure-like effect. He was con- 
tinually clothed with an ecclesiastical unction of manner 
which contrasted with the late Bishop’s simple naturalness. 
Hilary recalled his grandfather’s remark that once “ Bron- 
son would make a pontifical ceremony over burying a dead 
mouse.” To Hilary’s surprise and relief now, he came foiv 
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ward with less and manner than usual. Maybe 

after all Grandy v/ad got through to him. 

“ This is a gr-LalVihock, Hilary.” 

“Yes, Fm pretty dazed. I guess you know how I felt 
about him. In spite of his age, I somehow never pictured 
just how it would be to have him go.” 

“ How did you happen to be here?” 

“ He wired me this morning. I caught a plane.” 

The new Bishop coughed. “ It would have given me 

E leasurc to serve him in some way at the last, if I had only 
nown 

“ There was so little time,” Hilary said, rather lamely, he 
feared. Then he hurried on : “ You’re very kind to help me 
now. The church pco]:)le whom he wanted notified are set 
down here in this little book. I wondered if you would see 
to them and also the newspapers. I’ll look up a photogiaph 
and write out the main facts, but maybe you’ll be so good 
as to handle it. The reporters will be wanting to interview 
you anyway.” 

“ I’ll be glad to take care of it. And the service?” 

“ Very simple. It was his last request. You’ll have charge, 
of course. We can’t set the time until we hear from my 
brother. We don’t know exactly where he is, but we’ve 
wired.” 

“ Ah— Dick.” 

There was an accent of disapproval in the Bishop’s voice 
which annoyed Hilary. 

“ There’s a private wire upstairs. I’ll use that now for a 
few more calls and you can have the phone here. Will you 
stay to dinner. Bishop?” 

“ Thank you, no. I’m afraid I can’t unless you actually 
need me. We have an engagement. But I’ll hold myself 
completely at your service to-morrow.” 

Hilary felt relieved. He started up to his own room and 
then turned suddenly back. The new Bishop was already 
busy at the desk. Hilary took the letter addressed to him- 
self and then picked up the pipe from the table. Morris, he 
knew, would never touch it, but someone else might. 

Once in his own room he read the letter : 

Dear Hilary, — ^Nothing new hcie except a curious 
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twinge in my big toe. I suspect in ^^land it would be 
called gout. In old novels, Bishops Eft^d country squires 
all had it. Morris put me to bed 14s/ night with a hot- 
watcr bottle which offended my dignity. It detracted 
from the picture of strong, gouty, hard-living masculinity 
1 had just built up of myself I 

No word of Dick for some time. I hope the Arizona 
job will work out. Do you suppose marriage would help 
liim to settle? It would have to be a very unusual girl, 
though, and naturally that is entirely his own business. 
Send him plenty of advice. Yours is likely to be better 
than mine. lie’s much on my mind. 

Bronson is off to a rampageous start on the Cathedral. 
Tve ceased to oppose it. I’ve felt all along that this Dio- 
cese needs one about as much as a dog needs a second 
tail, but I’m beginning to scrutinise my motives. I may 
have been too indifferent all my life to form and page- 
antry. It has its place. If Bronson is a pompous ass, as 
I say frequently to myself, maybe I am pretty smug at 
that. In other words, one can make an affectation of 
simplicity as well as of ostentation. In the eyes of the 
Lord I may be as prideful in my way as Bronson in his. 
I’his thought just came to me and it’s quite a shock. At 
heart B. is a good fellow and a very much better execu- 
tive than I have ever been. At all events. I’m now back- 
ing the Cathedral project. 

Still anxious to know about St. Matthews, but as you 
requested, I’ve kept my nose strictly out of it. 

I have taken a sudden notion to go back to Maryville 
this summer. I feel a great desire to look at the old farm 
once again. How about joining rne there for a few days, 
perhaps in June? Do you good. 

Have just been reading Browning. Too bad you young 
folks don’t take to him. 

I’ve grown peaceful as old age to-night, 

I regret little. I would change still less— 


except tlie gout. 

God bless you, my boy. 


Grandy 
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He folded the<,p;iper and put it in his inner pocket. It 
was borne sharply in upon him that these charactertistic 
messages would n?w come to him no longer. Even with 
the new and thrilling prospects which he felt were opening 
up before him there would be one desolated and empty 
corner in his heart. 

, With a conscientiousness which was an integral part of 
his nature he completed all the calls on his list, and then 
turned to the arrangement of other matters which could be 
settled before Dick got there. Then, and not till then, did he 
put in the call for Lexa. His cheeks flushed as he gave the 
name and number to the operator. Such was her power 
over him. 

When her voice actually came, he felt the sudden trembl- 
ing of his limbs which he often did in her presence. 

“Lexa!** 

“ Hilary, is it you? I couldn’t imagine when the operator 
said — I didn’t know you planned to go home.” 

“ I didn’t. It’s all been very sudden. Lex, my grand- 
father has just died.” 

“The Bishop!” 

“ Yes. I’m pretty well shot. I wanted you to know. I’ll 
have to be here for at least a week, I imagine, seeing to 
things.” 

“ Oh, I am sorry. You were so devoted to him. I’ll tell 
Father. He was one of the Bishop’s great admirers.” 

“ Please do. I — what are you doing to-night. Lex?” 

He hadn’t meant to say such a gauche thing. It slipped 
out, driven by that racking feeling to which he would not 
give the name jealousy. 

“ Not anything really. Mother has some people in to 
supper. Hilary, I can’t say it well, but I feel teriibly for 
you. Truly.” 

“ I know. I felt if I could just hear your voice it would 
help. I have some other news. I had hoped to go to see 
you and tell you in person before you heard it tliere. I’ve 
received a call to St. Matthews.” 

There was a quick sound as though from a breath of 
amazement. 

“ St. Matthews ! Here? Why, Hilary, I can’t believe it ! 
That would be momentous ! They’ve always had someone 
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quite elderly and awfully distinguished! Do you reall]{ 
mean St. Matthews, here?” * ' 

“ That’s it. I’m glad you’re, pleased.. Your father knew 
it was in the wind but I .asked him not to mention it to 
you. I felt it might fall through, but if it re^ly did come to 
a call I wanted to tell you myself.” 

“ Hilary, I’m so proud of you, I can’t bear it 1” 

“ That sounds sweet to me. Nothing else will ever mean 
as much, as you know.” 

” Was— did your grandfather hear of it?” 

“ Yes. He was conscious when I got here. I had time to 
tell him.” 

“ Tm glad. As to myself, I can’t believe it yet.” 

” Lex, are you still weighing things?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How long will it be?” 

“ I— I don’t know.” 

” I love you. More than a man ever loved a girl before, 
I think.” 

” I wish I could be sure.” 

” I’ll call up every night. Whafs the best hour?” 

” This time is good. I’ll be here,” 

“Good-bye, darling.” 

“ Good-bye, Hilary.” He hung up. 

There was the sudden sound of voices in the hall below. 
He opened his door quickly. Even as he did so, he saw 
Dick at the top of the stairs. His long, lean face under his 
blond hair looked white. The astonishing dark eyes were 
sunk in his head. Hilary grasped his hands and drew him 
into the room. 

“ My word, Dick, I’m glad to see you 1” 

“ Bronson says it’s all over.” 

“ Yes. About four. When you want to hear. I’ll tell you 
everything. He told me to give you his love.” 

Dick walked to the window' and stood looking out over 
the garden. There was no outward sound, just the quiet 
beating of the grief in their hearts. At last Dick straightened 
his shoulders and turned. “ Well,” he said, “ that’s that. 
But I didn’t know it could hit me so hard.” 

“ Neither did I,” Hilary echoed heavily. 

Dick picked up the desk chair with a quick movement 
and sat down astride it, resting his arms along the back. 
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**I suppose Bronson’s already spreading himself.” His 
voice was bitter. 

“ He’s been very decent,” Hilary answered. “ We mustn’t 
be too hard on him. After all hp has carried the physical 
burden of the diocese for five years. Grandy had a letter 
addressed to me on the desk. I just read it. He says maybe 
he was as smug in his simplicity as Bronson was in his pon- 
derosity. Who but Grandy would ever have worked that 
one out!” 

“ I had a letter myself day before yesterday. Kidding me 
along as usual. Thought maybe I ought to get married.” 

Dick lighted a cigarette. All his motions were swift and 
nervous. 

“ I don’t mean to pry, Hil, but how about you and Lex?” 

“ Status quo. I’m hoping though.” 

“ Up to the hilt, eh?” 

Hilary nodded. He was drawing slowly on his pipe. 

“ Good luck, old man. I don’t see how she can resist you. 
The only thing . . .” He stopped. 

“ Well, come on with it.” 

“ I can’t somehow ever picture Lex as a clergyman’s 
wife!” 

“ She wouldn’t be marrying the parish,” Hilary said 
sharply. 

Dick tossed his cigarette into the fireplace. With charac- 
teristic abruptness he changed the subject. 

“ Remember the time we ran off from school — Foster 
Hall, wasn’t it? Thought we’d go West and see the world. 
Remember?” 

“ I certainly do. You were the brains of the expedition 
all right.” 

“ Funny I can’t recall where we went before they caught 
up with us. The thing I see plain as day is Grandy when 
they brought us home. We sat round the fire in the library 
and he treated us like princes. Nothing was too good for 
us !” 

” I know. And we looked like two gutter- snipes. You 
said, ‘Aren’t you going to punish us, Grandy?’ and he 
said- ” 

Dick’s head suddenly went down on his arms. Hilary’s 
voice broke on the words. 
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“He said, ‘Why should I? I’m too happy. These my 
children were lost and arc found.’ ’’ 

At last Dick looked up. His eyes were wet. 

“ As man to man, Hil, what do you honestly think about 
an after life? This has got me. Grandy’s going out of the 
picture. As you sec it, what are the chances ?” 

Hilary hesitated. “ It’s so hard to ” 

“ Don’t hedge,” Dick cut in sharply, “ just because you’re 
a damned parson.” 

“ I’m not hedging,” Hilary said, liis own voice irritable. 
It eased the pain somehow to be arguing with Dick in their 
old fashion. “ What I’m trying to say is that it’s hard to 
evaluate one’s own beliefs. As a rule I’m dead sure, though 
once in a while I have doubts.” 

“But you foci it’s at least an even break?” 

“ Oh, infinitely better than that.” 

Dick drew a long breath, got up and shoved the chair 
back in its place. 

“ I hope Grandy gets tlie breaks then,” he said. “ Now 
I’d better go and sec Morris. Poor old sinner! He’ll be 
sunk.” 

“ And wc must talk over details with Bronson while he’s 
here. Let’s be pretty civil to him, Dick. There may be 
more to him than meets the eye.” 

“ God forbid,” Dick muttered. 

Hilary was thinking, I’ll not say anything yet about my 
call. Dick would never be jealous of any success of mine 
but still — I’ll wait till it comes uj) naturally. 

They went slowly along the wide hall. Already, subtly, 
the odour of death had invaded the house. Before the 
Bishop’s door they paused. 

“ Do you want to go in now?” Hilary asked. 

Dick shook his head. 

Then their eyes met. They could hear Bronson still on 
the telephone. No one was in sight. Each knew what was 
in the mind of the other. The old bedtime ritual. They 
had started it of their own accord long ago when they had 
first read how young royalty said good-night to their sires. 
Now with one accord they faced the door, straightened, 
clicked their heels, and saluted. 

Then, shoulder to shoulder, the two young men started 
down the stairs. 



Chapter II 


The church of St. Matthews lifted its heaven-pointing spire 
from the heart of a great eastern city. Its pile of grey stone 
masonry had stood there since the street had been a quiet 
thoroughfare where horse-drawn carriages paused to allow 
ladies in crinolines and gentlemen in stocks to alight for 
Sunday service. Fashionable residences had once flanked it 
on every side, edging close, as though proud to exist in its 
shadow. There had indeed been a social prestige even in 
this proximity. As to membership, one wag of the older 
generation had been wont to state that to be a pew-holder 
in St. Matthews one must also be eligible to the annual 
Assembly Ball ! 

Through the moving years, however, industrial develop- 
ment had worked its will upon the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. Slowly but surely the old brownstone fronts were 
vacated. Where there had once been great dinners under 
glittering chandeliers and elegant soirees behind thick velvet 
curtains there were now only office buildings, storerooms 
and lofts. The membership of St. Matthews with quiet dig- 
nity had withdrawn first uptown and eventually to the wide 
suburban section which had grown practical as well as 
fashionable. 

But while other downtown churches had suffered from 
this same hegira of their members through the years; while 
their buildings had grown gradually seedy in appearance 
and their congregations dwindled to a miscellaneous hand- 
ful, old St, Matthews had never given ground. Perhaps 
because its traditions were too deeply rooted. Perhaps be- 
cause its tenacity upon life was founded upon a curious 
intermingling of spiritual and temporal distinction. In any 
case it had remained a bulwark both of religion and fashion 
in the city. Its pews were still filled Sunday after Sunday, 
many of them with the children and grandchildren of 
former parishioners. Its vestrymen still held great corpora- 
tions in the hollow of their hands; its dowagers still domina- 
ted society. 

People in the city felt this as they passed the great stone 
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edifice by. “ That’s ISt. Matthews** they said to each other^ 
whether they had ever crossed its portals or not. Even the 
most ordinary man of the street knew the name. This was 
where the great financiers, the “ big bugs/* went to church; 
this was where the most important weddings took place; 
this was where visiting dignitaries were brought to worship. 

To those who passed through the heavy bronze outer 
doors, and then the tall carved inner ones, however, there 
came a startling moment of revelation. It was as though the 
old church, like a beautiful woman born to the purple, wore 
its. pride of position on the outside only. Within was a heart 
of gentleness and mystery. At first the soft gloom left the 
eye, conditioned to sunlight, almost in darkness. Then 
gradually, as the deepest beauty should ever be revealed, 
the tender radiance of windows and altar stole upon the 
senses and the soul. 

At nine o’clock on a bright March morning a young man 
in his first thirties walked slowly along High Street. He was 
tall with the shoulders and waist of an athlete. His grey 
eyes under unusually fine brows were thoughtful, but his 
wide mouth held a quirk of humour as though it smiled 
easily. His clothes were distinctly well tailored and he wore 
them with an easy nonchalance. A stranger if interested 
enough to hazard a guess might have set him down as a 
handsome young lawyer or business man with his feet well 
set upon the ladder of success. They would probably not 
liave surmised that he was a clergyman coming to assume 
the duties of his first large parish. 

Hilary walked slowly, for he was conscious of a strange 
reluctance. I'he events of the last years were flowing 
through his mind. They had all apparently been leading up 
to this day wliich he now felt inadequate to meet. He re- 
membered the evening when he had told Grandy he meant 
to take the church as his profession. The Bishop had looked 
surprised and then severe. 

“ It’s hard work, Hilary. In other professions a man 
works his body and his mind. In the ministry you have 'to 
wear your heart and soul to tatters too. What made you 
decide on this?” 
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word ! I never influenced you in any way ! I never lifted a 
finger to bring this about 

Hilary grew serious. “Of course you didn’t. What I 
mean is I’ve lived with you for twenty*-odd years, and it’s 
had its effect.” • 

The Bishop hac^ still seemed upset. 

“You have art extraordinarily fine mind, Hilary. You 
have a ooinpelling personality. You have the gift of words. 
What about the bar? I can picture you one clay as judge 
in the' Supreme Court. Have you tliought sufficiently of 
the law?” 

Hilary had feft desperately hurt. He stood up. 

“ I have weighed everything. I’ve thought this over for a 
long time. My decision is made and I naturally thought it 
would please you.” He was heading for the door wlien he 
heard the Bishop blowing his nose. 

“Pleased?” he was saying, as he wiped his eves. 
“Pleased? Why, my boy, nothing this side of heaven 
could make me so happy. It’s only that I had to be sure 
you knew your own mind.” 

They had talked then long into the night, and settled the 
first steps. The next fall Hilary had entered Union Theo- 
logical in New York, and from the first, things had gone 
smoothly and well with him. 

Immediately upon his ordination he had accepted a call 
to Chicago as curate and there had followed six full and, in 
the main, satisfying years. He knew himself that he had 
grown in stature. The faults of inexperience had been 
somewhat overcome. While still conscious of ineptitudes he 
did not fumble. He had begun to want a church of his 
own. Then had come the overtures leading up to the in- 
credible call to St. Matthews back East. Back in Lexa’s 
own city. 

It was this proximity to Lex which he had thought of day 
and night while the call was pending. It was this physical 
nearness to her now, however, which he must on this morn- 
ing thrust from his mind as lie neared the churcli lest the 
torture of his uncertainty over her might distract him from 
the duties of the day. 

He had reached the edifice at last, and stood for a minute 
looking up at it. The stone was weathered dark and there 
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was a slightly forbidding look to' the heavy bronze doors. 
There was the usual sign, Come in. Rest and Pray, but the 
words were dim. At the left of the door a long tablet gave 
the designation of St. Matthews Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the hours of service. The name of the former 
rector, Dr. Partridge, was still upon it. Soon, Hilary thought 
with a feeling of surprise, his own name would be there for 
all who passed to read. 

He went up the wide stone steps, pushed open the doors, 
crossed the vestibule, and then stood, hat in hand, at the 
back of the church. 

He waited there, allowing his eyes to accustom themselves 
to the dim light, and looked sjowly around him. Although 
he had been in the church once before, he had not realised 
until this moment that it was so large. From where he stood 
the pews stretched forward endlessly; the chancel seemed 
miles in the distance. Far away, too, yet almost unplea- 
santly distinct under its panoply of heavily carved wood, 
was the pulpit, where Sunday after Sunday now he must 
preach. It looked ominous, terrifying, and most remotely 
superior, as though all the ecclesiastical eloquence of years 
still clung to it; an eloquence which he felt he could not 
even hope to approach. The names of past rectors flashed 
through his mind : Brainerd, Haverstraw, Stokes, Partridge. 
Giants in the church. And now he was to follow them! 
There was neither exultation nor pride in this present 
thought; he felt only a sudden mad impulse to turn and flee 
from a responsibility tliat loomed too great. 

Instead of turning, however, he started to walk slowly up 
the aisle, his footsteps making only a faint echo in the still- 
ness. He became conscious as he moved forward of the 
mellow beauty enfolding him : the window colours which 
melted into the soul like music; the lift of the Gothic arches, 
delicate as lace, strong as the riven stone; the far gold and 
white mystery of the altar itself. The heart of the old 
church began gently to commune with his own. 

He entered the chancel hesitantly, as might a first young 
communicant, and advanced to the altar rail where he knelt 
down. Dimly, far behind him, as the sounds of earth might 
conceivably be borne upwards to the spheres, came the 
muted roar of the city. Here in the sanctuary was the 
strange, penetrating voice of silence. As he listened he be- 
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CAme aware of overtones/ pulpit and a possibly critical 
congregation were receding, were at this moment making 
no claim upon him. What he seemed to hear within him 
were the prayers of sorrow and joy, of penitence and of 
dedication, which for a hundred years had risen from wor- 
shippers kneeling here where he now knelt as one of them. 

And through it all came Grandy’s voice with surprising 
distinctness, “ You can do it, iny boy.” 

He rose at last and made his way through to the Parish 
House where he must look up Hastings, the sexton, and then 
find his study and prepare to settle down. He had heard 
plenty of rumours about Hastings but had not yet met him, 
since he liad been ill when Hilary liad been to look over 
the church and discuss plans with the vestry earlier. He 
knew, however, that Hastings was an institution in himself. 
Been there for forty years. Ruled everything and everybody 
with a rod of iron. Hilary drew an anxious sigh and went 
on. 

Suddenly in the doorway opposite him appeared an old 
man. He was long and lean and possessed of a vast dignity. 
His head was bald, his face as Anglo-Saxon as though it 
had been carved from the cliffs of Dover, his expression 
melancholy. lie was clad in a rusty black suit, possibly a 
clerical bequest, and carried a feather duster as though it 
were a mace. 

“ Mr. Laurens?” he asked with condescension. 

“ That’s right, and you must be Hastings.” 

“ I am.” 

I’m looking things over preparatory to getting to work. 
Perhaps you’ll show me round. I’ve really had a very hasty 
survey before and I’m not sure I could even find the study 
now.” 

“Just come this way,” Hastings returned, his solemnity 
unbroken. 

“ He takes to me like poison,” Hilary thought uncomfort- 
ably to himself as he followed his guide. 

Hastings led the way upstairs, opened a door and stepped 
aside. “ I'he study, sir,” he intoned. 

Hilary went in, with a strange feeling of standing in 
another man’s shoes which were too big for him. k^or thirty 
years this room had belonged to Dr. Partridge. Hilary had 
met him a few times at church conventions. He had been 
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a man of brilliant mind and rea'dy wit. A man who quickly 
invested a group or a place with his own personality. Blue- 
blooded, conservative, an dble preacher, capable of politic 
compromise when necessary, but devout and kindly, he had 
suited St. Matthews in every particular. Now at seventy- 
odd he had been gathered to his fathers. “ And I reign in 
his stead,” Hilary muttered grimly. 

He moved about the long room. Mullioned windows 
opened along one side towards the court; high, walnut 
bookcases, now empty, ranged along the other. There was 
a fireplace, the usual assortment of miscellaneous chairs, 
and a large desk in the middle. 

Hilary stopped and regarded it, feeling upon him increas- 
ingly the chill of Hastings’ presence. 

“ I believe,” he said, considering, “ that if you’ll give me 
a hand we’ll push this desk over in front of the windows. I 
like to work with the light at my back.” 

Hastings did not budge. 

“ I'hat desk has stood where it is for as long as I’ve been 
here, sir.” The tone was final. The cliff-face adamant. 

Hilary sat down in the desk chair and looked at the old 
man. He would have to win him over or get rid of him, that 
was sure, and tlie latter course was impossible. The tradi- 
tion of Hastings, he knew, was one of the pet ones of the 
parish. Stories of him grew and multiplied and were passed 
with I dish from one dinner table to another throughout the 
city. Hastings had held up funerals and hurried up wed- 
dings; he had told the Bishop how long he should preach 
and had even switched sermon notes once on Dr. Partridge 
when his eagle eye had spotted what looked like a threaten- 
ing committee of visiting vestrymen in the congregation. 
No, rectors might come and go, but Hastings would remain. 

Suddenly Hilary spoke. The confession was not studied. 
The words came involuntarily to his lips. “ I might as well 
tell you, Hastings, for you’ll probably discover it for your- 
self. I’m scared. I’m scared to death. I’d like to cut and 
run. 

The old sexton fixed his eyes sharply on the young man 
before him while in them grew an exfiression of profound 
amazement. TTien, with affected briskness he began to wield 
his feather hnish on the hook-shelves which Hilary could see 
were already free from dust. 
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“ When you get*some pictures up here, it’ll look better,” 
he remarked. “The Doctor had his own and the family 
wanted them. This here spot on the wall was where a big 
cathedral one hung. If you’d happen to have the same-sized 
one it would help. Never thought this paper would fade 
when we put it on, but it has a little. What about Miss 
Mowbray? Are you keepin’ her on?” 

“ Oh, she’s the secretary, isn’t she? I’ll talk with her.” 

“ She’s pretty good. Better hang on to her. She can keep 
her mouth shut and she’s homely. Good things, round a 
church. Keeps talk down. When are your books cornin’ ?” 

“ To-morrow, I hope. I’ll feel better when they’re here. 
More as if I belonged.” 

“ About this desk.” The old man looked at it as though 
seeing it for the first time. Then with utter gravity he went 
on : “I was thinkin’ if we moved it over in front of the 
windows, it might give us more room when we’re tusslin’ 
round with all your book boxes.” 

Hilary choked slightly, but he too stared at the desk as 
though pondering a new suggestion. 

“ Do you think so?” he asked at last. 

“ Believe we’ll try it,” Hastings replied. 

Together they turned the desk. With a little skilful guid- 
ance Hilary succeeded in placing it in the exact spot he 
wanted. 

“ You’re right, Hastings,” he said. “ This will certainly 
give us more floor space and I’ve seven boxes coining. An- 
other thing. When I sit behind the desk now, I’ll be facing 
the door and get the first glance at anyone who comes in. 
That’s an advantage, don’t you think?” 

The old man didn’t reply at once. But in a moment he 
came over and touched Hilary’s arm. 

“Now don’t you fret yourself,” he said, “you and me 
can run this place. If you come I’ll show you over the 
Parish House.” 

At five o’clock that afternoon Hilary returned to the 
rectory, which stood next the church, separated from it only 
by a small courtyard with a fountain. It was a large house 
of greystone Victorian angles on tlie outside, but, within, 
comfortable as only old city houses know how to be. The 
window-sills were deep, the fireplaces wide, the rooms high. 
Even the partial emptiness now as he walked through tlie 
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long drawing-room, the dining-Vodm facing the little foun- 
tain, and the panelled library in the rear, did not completely 
remove the feeling of pleasant living which clung to the 
very walls. 

He had brought most of the pieces from the old house, 
since Dick had wanted nothing, and Morris had disposed 
them about, but there could be no attempt at complete fur- 
nishing until he knew . . . 

That night he was to dine alone with Lex at her house. 
Her fatlier and mother were going out, she had said when 
he phoned. Gould he be there by seven-thii ty ? It would 
give them a long evening to talk everything over. 

He did not know whether to hope or to despair. When he 
had asked if he was to receive his answer, she had seemed 
nervously evasive. The invitation might mean tliat she was 
about to tell him she would marry him, or give him gently 
and at length the reasons why she could not. Somehow he 
felt sure that he would know cither way that night; and the 
imminence of this certainty made his heart pound in his 
chest and his knees feel weak as water. 

During the three months since the Bishop’s death, Hilary 
had honestly tried to weigh his own feelings in the balances 
of reason. His grandfather’s advice, as the nurse had re- 
peated it to him, had been more disturbing than he realised 
at the moment. But all his attemots at prudent deliberation, 
at cautious delay were futile. There ran through him hotly, 
passionately, too passionately, he felt, for a priest, a love 
that he was powerless to subdue even if he had wished it. 
He marvellecl at himself. If this tempestuous upsurging of 
desire had been Dick’s it would not have been so surprising. 
It would have seemed in keening with his brother’s heated 
impulsiveness of rharacter. From boarding-school days on 
Dick had gone off the deep end regularly over a dozen girls. 
True, the emotion had always been transient, and after a 
few montlis, or even weeks, he had emerged apparently un- 
scathed. Yet it was Dick who was unquestionably cast for 
the role of the great lover, and he, Hilary, for that of the 
quiet, steady-going husband. They had somehow mixed 
their cues. 

He had first met Lex two years ago when he h.id gone 
one summer to join Dick for a short vacation in northern 
Maine. Dick liad introduced them characlcrislically. 
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*‘Lex, this largejMjehevolent-looking creature is my 
brother, Hilary. He appears innocent but he has fatal 
charm. Hil, this young lady is dynamite and not suited to 
the clergy. Now don’t say I didn’t warn you both.” 

Hilary had found himself face to face with a slight thing 
of twenty with Irish blue eyes under smoky lashes, a patri- 
cian nose, full red lips and curly hair with a bronze fire in 
it. 

But these physical marks of beauty were all heightened 
and intensified by a tremendous inner vitality which in a 
man might have been called power. In this slight girl it 
was to Hilary a fire, a flame, which struck him and set him 
aglow as when the dull cold wood leaps to living warmth. 

The impact was at once so violent and irrevocable that 
his tongue had stammered on the conventional words of 
greeting. She in her turn had regarded him with genuine 
amazement. 

“ Are you honestly a clergyman? All the ones I know arc 
doddering along in their seventies. I thought parsons were 
old from the cradle. Come on, I must investigate you. 
You’re a novelty.” 

They had sat all that afternoon, forgetful of the tennis 
matches, on the grass under a big elm. Dick passed them 
occasionally with a raised eyebrow but they had scarcely 
seen him. 

Hilary had taken her to a party at one of the neighbour- 
ing houses that night, but they had left the crowd soon and 
sauntered off towards the lake. The tumult in his heart 
increased. Before the evening was over he had kissed her. 
And it was far from being a light ki^s. It had left them both 
trembling. What the girl felt, he did not know; but he knew 
that he could never rest until she was his wife. 

The next morning early a note had been brought to his 
room. The handwriting was small, firm, and distinctive. He 
opened it quickly. It read : 

Look, Preacher Man, this chit is to tell you I’m not in 
the habit of doing what I did last night on first meetings 
with strange young men. In retrospect I don’t like it. Go 
on back to your sennons. I’m going fishing and we’d 
better both forget it. 


Lex. 
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He had jumped into his clothes aviiT driven like mad over 
to where Lex was staying. The information there confirmed 
the letter. Miss McColly had left very suddenly early that 
morning for Canada. There was no address forthcoming. 

Dick had been worse than no lielp. He had been merely 
amused. 

“ I told you,” he kept repeating cheerfully. “ She’s not 
for the likes of you, Hil. Don’t be an ass at your age. Thd 
girl’s dynamite for anybody. Let alone a gentleman of the 
cloth.” 

‘^ril make my own decisions, thank you,” Hilary had 
snapped. ” Tell me all you know of her. I’m dead serious 
and I’m no fool.” 

” Well, here’s what I know. She’s the daughter of Alex- 
ander McColly. You know who he is. McColly Ironworks. 
Lousy with money, but up from the ranks. Shanty Irish. 
His wife is .the old Breckenridge stock. Blood so blue you 
could rinse clothes in it. But she tell for the old boy when 
he was a rough diamond and eloped with him. Family dis- 
owned her. McColly made so much money he could thumb 
his nose at the lot of them. Grandy knows him,” 

‘‘He does?” 

“Sure. Who doesn’t Grandy know? He told me once 
McColly was the hardest-headed man in the state and in 
some respects the most lovable. That ought to warn you.” 

“ What has that to do with Lex?” Hilary asked. 

” Well they call them Old Alex and Young Alex,” Dick 
had answered, grinning. 

The courtship had been a strange one. Everything had 
been against it, even distance, but Hilary had persevered. 
He was not a stripling; he was a man in his late twenties. 
He had known many girls; known them pleasantly, calmly, 
appraisingly. He had always felt that in good time he would 
meet the suitable one, the perfect helpmeet, would fall in 
love deeply, decorously, marry and live contentedly there- 
after. He had not reckoned upon this sudden, mad fire in 
his bones. 

There had been plenty of competition. So much and of 
such character that a weaker man than Hilary would have 
given up long ago in the face of it. But in addition to his 
unshakable determination to possess her as his wife, there 
was also the inherent consciousness of his own worth. This, 
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entirely removed from'^vtinity^ was a deep realisation of his 
strong, clean manhood and the quality of his love. 

He had had a Jong talk with Alex. McGoUy himself one 
night. ‘He had stated his case simply and with complete 
honesty. He loved Lex and would make every effort to win 
her. Whether he had a dhance or not he did not know but 
wanted her father to understand his position. The older 
itian, huge of body, with a ruddy face and grizzled, curly 
hair, had the very smile he had passed on to his daughter. 
Not even his brusque voice with the far echo of Shantytown 
in it, could dispel the charm of that smile. So he must have 
looked once at young Eunice Breckeniidgc to make her steal 
off in the night to marry him. There was in him the same 
inner burning vitality that Hilary had felt in Lexa’s slender 
frame. A man of power. A man to fear or to hate or to 
love. 

“ Fve been watching you,” he had said to Hilary. “ I 
watch every young fellow that comes round Lex. Always 
have. Since she was twelve. I find out all about them. 
There’s been plenty of them, too, through the yeais, I’m 
telling you, but you’re the first one Fd teel safe to give her 
to. I know all about you. I know your grandfather. I like 
you. Go aliead as hard as you can and I hope to God she’ll 
marry you.” 

“ And her mother?” Hilary had asked, somewhat breath- 
less. 

It was then he had felt the full weight of the older man’s 
charm. McGolly smiled and his voice was low. 

“ Her mother,” he said, “ usually thinks the way I do.” 

During those first months Lex had held him playfully at 
bay. Later, slie liad been more serious but frequently irrit- 
able. She had told him flatly that the last thing in the world 
che would ever do was to marry a parson; that he was wast- 
ing his time and upsetting them both for nothing. More 
recently she had softened a little, admitted she was begin- 
ning to be afraid of weakening and eventually promised to 
reconsider the whole matter over a period of time and give 
him a final answer. Would it be to-night? 

Hilary went on through the rectory now to the big 
kitchen where he found Morris polishing silver. He had 
^noticed that whenever the old man could think of nothing 
else to do, he reclcaned the service. Hilary perched on a 
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high stool as he used to do as a'ka^, to watch him. He 
knew Morris was lonely for the Bishop even as he himself 
was, and homesick for the old surroundings. 

“ Well, I’ve been all over the Parish House, Morris, It’s 
quite a place.” 

“Yes, Mist’ Hilary. That’s fine.” 

“ I feel pretty small alx)ut trying to run it all.” 

Morris raised worshipful eyes. 

“ You’re a big man, Mr. Hilary.” 

“ In inches,” Hilary said. “ You remember I’m going out 
to dinner? Be sure to cook yourself something good. 
You’re thin as a snake, Morris. We’ve got to fatten you up.” 

The old man stopped his work. 

“ We need more folks hero, Mist’ Hilary. We needs a nice 
young madam here an’ lunchin’ parties an’ dinner parties 
an’ a whole tableful of little boys an’ girls growin’ up.” 

Hilary laughed. “Nothing wrong with that picture, 
Morris. I like it myself. What about making a wish?” 

For the first time in weeks the old man’s eyes twinkled. 
His brown wrinkled face broke into smiles. He put down 
his polishing cloth and began to fumbk in an inner pocket. 

“ You don’t never forget, you an’ Mist’ Dick. From the 
time you was little fellows an’ we wished for them veloci- 
pedes.” 

He produced a dirty, moth-eaten rabbit’s foot, waved it 
three times in the air, muttering, as he did so, tlien kissed 
it and put it on the Uble. Hilary laid his finger upon it and 
Morris placed his atop. 

“ If my parisli could sec me now!” Hilary said gleefully. 

“Sh!” Morris warned. “Think fast while the charm’s 
workin’ I” 

When the rite was completed, Morris was still cheerful. 

“ That ought to do it. Mist’ Hilary. 1 wishen you a nice 
wife an’ six chil’rcn, three of each.” 

Hilary laughed and slapped the negro’s back. 

“ Pretty generous, Morris. Now I’ve got to go upstairs. 
Listen for the phone to-night, will you? There may be no 
calls but on the other hand, people know I’m here. I’ll be at 
the McColly and I’ll leave you that number, but don’t dis- 
turb me there unless you need me personally, understand ?” 

He went on up to the room he had furnished for himself. 



It was at the back of house, next the church. From the 
one window he could look down on the little court and 
across to the church itself. He had loved this outlook from 
the moment he had entered the room and had determined 
to establish himself here. The other room at the back was 
much larger and had a connecting door through to this one. 
If he and Lex were married that would doubtless be the 
one she would like. lie would still keep the smaller one for 
his dressing-room . . . 

He pulled himself up sharply. Morris and his old rabbit’s 
foot foolery had for the moment lightened his spirits. But 
he must rigidly hold himself against real expectation of 
happiness. Lex had been unflinchingly honest all along. 
She had never given him much hope. 

The blackness, the desolation of his life if she finally 
refused him, swept over him now like a drowning surge. He 
paced nervously up and down, started a letter to Dick, then 
tore it up, finally took a shower and forced hims?lf to dress 
slowly, stretching out the time. His hands were unsteady, 
he noted, as he put on his tie. 

At seven he left the house. The McColly lived in Wyn- 
brook, the most fashionable suburb of tlic city. It should 
take him just about half an hour to reach there if he drove 
with care. 

It was a beautiful evening for March. The first warmth 
had been in the air all day along with a faint smell of spring. 
Even the city held it, but as Hilary reached the streets of 
wide-acred lawns and gardens he felt ilie uncertain essence 
intensify. It became here the breathing of the patient, 
waking earth and the punctual quickening of leaf and 
blossom. The last threads of red and gold showed now to 
the west behind the great beech trees on tlu* McColly lawn 
and the first star looked out of the dusk. 

Hilary parked his car at the back of the house and walked 
slowly around to the pillared porch, trying to let the out- 
ward beauty quiet the nervous beating of his heart. MofTet, 
Lex’s old Scotch nurse, familiarly known as “MufTct” or 
“ Muff,” met him in tlie hall. lie had often noticed that 
she was always on hand when the elder McColly was absent. 
The very sight of her, he thought once again as she was 
showing him into the library, would lend decorum to any 
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occasion. She was tall and spare with' the strong prominent 
facial bones of her race. She might have been either forty 
or sixty, though in point of fact he knew she was fifty. She 
would probably look the same at ninety. Her eyes were 
shrewd and wise, her mouth homely but kind. 

“ Miss Lexa thought you might like dinner in here before 
the file when there’s just the two of you. 'There’s a bit of 
chill still in the air come night though the day’s been fine.” 

Hilary felt a sudden outiageous hope as Muff lingered. 
He had always known she approved ol him as a suitor even 
as he had suspected Mrs. McGolly’s disappointment when 
Lex refused an English title. 

” Miss I..exa will be down shortly,” Muffet went on. 

Just make yourself comfortable. I told her the time was 
passing. But — ^you know how she is!” 

For a moment, their guards down, she and Hilary looked 
into each other’s eyes. It was a tender, intimate, smiling 
glance, during which each read the love the other bore to 
Lex. 

“ I’ll hurry her along — and the dinner too,” Muff added, 
returning to her usual manner. 

Hilary, still strangely cheered, remained standing by the 
small table laid for two, his back to the fire. He admired this 
room more than any other he had ever been in. To him it 
represented the best of the McColly wealth plus the Breck- 
enridge culture. Although the rug must have cost a king’s 
ransom and one painting at least would have been wel- 
comed in the Louvre, there was a quietness about it all 
which could easily have deceived the uninitiate. It was a 
comfortable room of deep chairs and couches, with one 
wall of books using to the ceiling and Lex’s small grand 
piano by the south casements. There was dignity and ele- 
gance but withal an easy grace of daily living. Mrs, 
McGolly’s knittmg-bag hung over tlie post of a rare old 
chair; Mr. McGolly’s tobacco jar and pipes stood alongside 
a fine bit of sculpture; Lex’s red beret lay on the farthest 
cx)uch where she had evidently flung it in haste, and for- 
gotten it. 

“ A good, sound, beautiful lOom,” Hilary was thinking. 
His own roses which he had ordered sent that morning 
were arranged on the low table and on the mantel, reflect- 
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ing in the high mirror. ‘How perfect was the stage ! If 
only the play had a happy ending. 

There was a familiar little rush in the hallway, a quick 
call to Muff, and Alexa had entered the room. For once as 
she came towards him he did not move to meet her. He 
stood, his face flushed, his eyes deep, overcome as always 
by her beauty. Her diess was green, a colour he had never 
seen her wear before, and her curls were bruslied back and 
tied like a cliild’s with a ribbon around her head. Slie was 
smiling up at him under her dark lashes. 

“ Hallo,” she said. “ How’s the new rector?” 

“Will it be to-night. Lex? I can’t wait much longer. I 
must know.” The words rushed from him uncontrollably. 

She motioned him to sit down. “ Muff’s sending dinner 
right in. Let’s eat, then we’ll talk. And don’t look so des- 
perate,” she added. “ I’m not worth it, Hil.” 

“ You are to me.” 

“ Time will tell,” she laughed. “ Come on, Fm starved.” 

She was very gay during the meal and Hilary forced him- 
self to respond in so far as he could. But the food all but 
choked him. He was conscious of a tremulous relief when 
jthe maid removed the table at last and they changed to the 
couch facing the fire, with their coffee. 

“ And now,” he began, “ we have to settle things between 
us, Lex. I’ve waited for your final answer for six months. 
Fm at the end of my tether I’ve got to put an undivided 
mind upon my new work. That’s why I have to know the 
truth even if it kills me.” 

She set the fragile cup down beside her. 

“ Fm going to tell you everything, Hil. Fm putting all 
my cards on the table. After that, it’s for you to decide.” 

There was a forthrightness about her tone, a brusque 
strength with none of the usual bewitching raillery which 
drove him mad with longing. It was Old Alex who was 
speaking in his daughter. 

“ It’s like this. I’ve fought you off for two years. I guess 
I really knew that first night by the lake. I do love you.” 

“Lex! My darling .. .” 

“ Wait till vou hear it all. Yes, I love you in this sense. 
I’ve never wanted to belon^i^ to any other man. I do want 
‘ to marry you. But if you hadn’t been called to St. Matthews 
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I wouldn’t have done it. I was perfectly honest when I 
all along 1 wouldn’t marry a parson. 1 had planned to takcj 
a trip round the world and deliberately put you out of my 
mind.” 

“But why, dearest, if you love me?” 

“ Because I like a good time. I like excitement. I can’t 
live without it. I’d break over the traces. To go to some 
poky city where I didn’t know a soul and everybody just 
thought of me as the rector’s wife — I couldn’t do it, Hil.” 

She smiled into his eyes. 

“ But when you were called here to St. Matthews, that 
was something different. Everybody knows me. Most of our 
crowd belong there — even if they never go. I could do 
about as I please and nobody would mind. At least I think 
not. That was mother’s old church, you know, before she i 
married Dad. Then they switched to Christ Church. 
Family row, you know. So . . .” 

“ Dearest, none of this really matters. Say the final word. 
Will you marry me?” 

“ That last word I can’t say just yet. I want to be per- 
fectly honest with you, Hilary. You’re a bright boy. You 
ought to see for yourself that I’m not really the wife for you< 

/ know that. I’m different. I’m not . . 

Hilary suddenly caught her to him and kissed her as he 
had not done since that first strange night by the lake. Their 
whole bodies seemed to fuse in it and become one. 

When she finally drew away there were tears in her eyes. 

“ You see?” she whispered. “ That’s what you do to me. 
But I’m not sure it’s right for us. It’s taking a big chance.” 

“ Right?” Hilary’s tone held the triumph of a man whose 
heart is bursting with happiness. “ It is eternally right. We 
were made for each other ! Oh darling, I love you so ! I 
said I wanted an undivided mind for my work. But how 
am I going to do anything now? I’ll want to stop every 
man on the street and say, ‘ Lex is going to marry me ! ’ ” 

“But I haven’t actually promised that!” 

“ It’s the same thing. You’ve told me you love me. 
That’s enough for now. It was the uncertainty that was 
killing me. I won’t liurry you about the rest. Only . . .” 

Lex laughed. “ Only you will I” 

“ I’ll try not to. Honestly. Are you still really unsure^, 
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She soared and sat quiet tor a^ittle, pulling a curl that 
glistened in the light. ^ 

“ I wish you were anything else but a clergyman. That’s 
why I’m holding back about an actual engagement. 1 want 
to see how things work out for a few months more.” 

“ But you do love me.” 

She nodded, the colour rising sweetly in her clieeks. 

“How much?” 

“ So much that I’m afraid. It gives you too much power 
over me and I like to be a very free agent.” She looked up 
roguishly. “ Maybe it’s a good thing you are such an exem- 
plary young man — a parson, no less.” 

“ I never felt less like one than at the moment, so don’t 
trust me too far!” 

They laughed then, all at once carefree and gay and 
happy in the moment; and through .the long evening closer 
than they had ever been. 

“ If I get rightly settled in my work during the summer 
and can convince you that the lot of a parson’s wife is not 
an unhappy one, couldn’t we be married in the fall?” 
Hilary begged. 

“ Maybe. The engagement could be announced in Sep- 
tember as soon as we’re back from Maine and then . . 

“The wedding!” Hilary prompted joyously. 

“ In late October, perhaps. I don’t like long engage- 
ments. If we ever do marry, Hil, I’d like a marvellous wed- 
ding. Should it be in St. Matthews since it’s your own 
church ?” 

“ Why, I never thought of that. I like the idea enor- 
mously. Would your father and moth^^r mind?” 

A curious expression came into Lexa’s eyes. 

“ I think they’d rather like it.” 

“ The fall then and in St. Matthews. I suppose Tl! live 
through the summer, but it’s going to he tough.” 

“ Silly. Remember I liavcn’t said for sure I’ll marry you 
then, but if I do, you’ll liave me all the rest of your life.” 

“ It will never be long enough.” 

Just before he left, Lex stood fingering the lapel of his 
coat. He towered over her. “ Just as high as my heart,” he 
said, his eyes warm and shining. 

“ Another thing, Hil. I do want to be honest with you. If 
•we should marry in the fall, for instance, I would like to 
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be free for a while. Not ^ied down right away. \^u know. 
I don’t think I’m a i\!iiibly maternal person.” 

He was watching the way her dark lashes shadowed her 
cheek. He started and coloured slightly. 

“All that shall be just as you wish. You should know 
that ” — and then was lost in their final embrace. 

“ I’ll call you up the minute I get back to the rectory for 
a last good-night.” 

' “ I’d love that. I’ll be waiting. Don’t forget!” 

“ As if I could I And to-morrow I’ll call for you early. 
Alx)ut eleven ^ I want to see your mother, you know. Then 
we’ll go buy the biggest bunch of violets in the city and end 
up at Moxam’s for lunch.” 

“ Wonderful, Hil, only please remember we aren’t really 
engaged yet.” 

“ It’s all wonderful. And I refuse to admit a doubt!” 

He drove home crazily. He had never been drunk but he 
knew his reactions now were much the same as though he 
were. There was a lightness in his head and an unsteadiness 
about his hands. He felt outrageously daring as though the 
world and all within it was his own. And was it not? Lexa 
was his world. After all the extremity of his fears he was 
returning now with the knowledge that she loved him. 
Greatly, as she herself had confessed. He was returning to 
the rectory which would one day be their home together. 
He could plan now. He could picture the rooms with Lex 
as their mistress down to the last intimate detail without 
having to check himself. For with her love freely admitted, 
the marriage could not fail to follow. The knowledge of 
this would give him power to break down the last barrier 
of uncertainty on Lexa’s part and bring about speedily his 
heart’s desire. 

A vast elation filled him. All the natural gratification in 
his new position which during the day had been submerged 
by lus feeling of inadequacy now rose to the surface. Mar- 
ried to Lex and rector of one of the most important old 
churches in the co\intry at thirty-one! He would be a 
greater preacher than either Partridge or Brainerd ! He 
would build up the church until it had twice the present 
membership. Tic would become active in the diocese, take 
a prominent place at conventions, maybe even as the years 
passed, attain a bishopric! Who knew? And always, 
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lHways thei^ would be Lex ! I^s. His to possess. His to 
have and to hold ! 

He drove on recklessly, missing cars by the breadth of a 
hair. He was free, immune, untouchable in the immensity 
of his joy. 

He put the car In the garage next the Parish House and 
went up the stone steps at two leaps. The door unexpect- 
edly - opened and Morris faced him. 

“What are you doing up?” Hilary began. 

“ Mist’ Hilary, I didn’t call you like you said I wasn’t to 
lessen it for me, but a man’s tryin’ to get you. Sounds like 
there’s something wrong someway.” 

“ What is it, Morris?” Hilary’s voice was quickly grave. 
** Tell me the message carefully. Did you write it down?” 

“ Yes, Mist’ Hilary. I got it all here by the phone. This 
here Mistah Anderson’s the man that called ’bout five 
minutes ago. But it’s this Mistah Cole that’s in trouble. 
That’s what he said to tell you, ‘ Mistah Cole’s in trouble 
and to please call this number soon as you come in.’ ” 

Hilary sat down and dialled at once. Stephen Cole was 
one of his vestrymen. The one he had particularly liked 
'♦lien the small group came out to Chicago to see him and 
make arrangements about his coming to St. Matthews. He 
had looked forward to knowing him better. What had hap- 
pened to make this call necessary at one-thirty in the 
morning? 

A voice answered. A low, guarded voice. 

“ This is Hilary Laurens. I found a message here when I 
got home, asking me to call.” 

“ Mr. Laurens, this is Miles Anderson, Stephen Cole’s 
brother-in-law. I’m at his home now. There has been a 
tragedy. I thought maybe you could help us. Could you 
possibly come over at once?” 

“Of course. I’ll go immediately. Is it — ^Mr. Cole?” 

Anderson’s voice sank lower. “ His only son shot himself 
this evening. Cole himself is We need your help.” 

“ I’ll come. Is there a short-cut from here? I’ll be driv- 

“Out High to Walnut and Sixth, then turn into the 
avenue and come straight out. The number is 1065. I’ll be 
^Hatching for you. There’ll be a light over the door.” 

“ At once, then. Good-bye.” 
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Hilary ran up the s|^llrs \5ondering if he shouJjJ change 
his clerical vest und black suit. He decided he would not 
wait. He picked up the Prayer Book which he used for 
home visits and hurried down witli a word for Morris. I le 
got the car and once again, but this time in a steely calm, 
drove as fast as he dared. Mr. Cole had mentioned his son 
still at college, his whole face lighting as he did so. That 
boy to-night had taken his own life. And he, Hilary, must 
face this tiling, must stand somehow, by what incredible 
and awful mutation of fate, in the place of God. God’s 
minister. Ills mouthpiece to men. What could he say? 
What could any human being say, confronted by such 
catastrophe? 

He sped up tlie long avenue, watching for the lighted 
door. He saw it and the number below. I'he great city 
house looked impregnable even to death itself. But deatn 
had entered. 

Anderson met him in the hall, a tall, thin man, his face 
haggard. 

“ Mr. Laurens. This is good of you. Come into the 
library here, I must tell you the situation as quickly as 
possible,” 

He did not offer to sit down, but went on speaking. 

“ Steve is — ^was — the Coles’ only child, a senior at college. 
He came home late this afternoon for spring vacation, ate 
dinner apparently as usual and then went up to his room. 
The Coles went to a concert 1 was here in the library 
reading. I live here. An hour ago I heard a sliot. I went up 
to Steve’s room . . .” 

Anderson suddenly went white and swayed a little. 
Hilary saw a decanter on the low table by the fireplace. He 
hurried over and poured some of the contents into the glass, 
hoping it was brandy. 

” Here,” he said to Anderson. “ You’ve had about all you 
can stand. Drink this. It may help.” 

The man took it with a shaking hand. 

“ Thanks,” he said. ” I guess T can do with something.” 

In a moment he went on : “He was dead. I called the 
doctor at once. He was here when the Coles came in. We 
told them as best wc could. Mv sister collapsed and the 
doctor is with her now. But Cole won’t lea\c the boy^s^ 
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pToom. Hr: sits by the bc(^ ^itii l4ie ja:un in his hand. He 
seems beside himself. He threatens to shoot anyone that 
goes in. He says no one must know about it. And the 
coroner and the police will be here any minute. We don’t 
want more tragedy. He’s just crazed for the moment — ^ 
doesn’t know what he’s doing.” 

“ I can understand that,” Hilary said. Ilis own face had 
paled. 

“ So I thought of you. He’s talked so much about you. I 
wondered if you could do anything with him. I'here may 
be real danger involved, I just don’t know. But I’ve got to 
warn you.” 

For reply Hilary said, “Shall we go on up?” 

They climbed the beautiful stairway, vclvct*soft to the 
foot, and followed the wide upper hall to the end. Here 
Anderson stopped. 

“ I feel guilty getting you into this,” he said. “ There may 
be danger . . 

“ This,” said Hilary quietly, “ is part of my business.” 

He opened the door and stepped inside. The figure sitting 
beside the bed straightened. The revolver in the man’s 
^'land seemed to point directly towards him. 

“ Don’t come in here,” Cole said in a hoarse voice. 

“ I’m Hilary Laurens, Mr. Cole — your rector. I had to 
come to you.” 

Without hesitation he walked over to the bed and knelt 
down beside it. With an effort of self-control greater than 
any he had ever known, he forced himself to put out of his 
mind the menace so near him. He prayed silently for the 
soul of the boy who lay there; for the young, troubled soul 
who had found some burden too great for his years. Then 
with all the intensity of concentration of which he was 
capable he prayed for the man beside him. 

When he got up. Cole had lowered the gun and was 
staring dully at him. Hilary took the revolver gently and 
laid it on the table. 

“ Could we go to another room where we can be alone? 
Where we can talk?” 

Cole stood up weakly. Hilary led him as one would lead 
a child out of the room into the hall where Anderson and 
*'|he doctor were standing. 
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“ Which way ?” he i \ 

Cole indicated 41^6 Iright and stopped at last before a half- 
open door. It was evidently his study. I'here was a ligiit 
on the desk. Hilary heljjed the older man to a chair and sat 
down close to him, still gripping his hand. 

For several miojutes neither spoke. Then with something 
like a sob Cole began. As he talked the tears ran unchecked 
down his checks. His voice broke on the words but at least 
Hilary realised the man was once more himself. The wild 
look was gone from his eyes. 

** It must have been about a girl. I can’t think o( any- 
thing else. lie was doing brilliantly at college. He has 
never given us a moment’s anxiety. Oh, if he had only told 
us ! No matter what he had done . . .” 

Hilary felt a strange intuition, born of his own consuming 
love and the brink of misery on which he had himself so 
recently stood, wondering, fearing. 

“ Mr. Cole, I feel somehow that Steve did nothing wrong. 
He may, though, have had some great disap|x>intment and 
for one tragic moment felt he could not bear it.” 

The man looked up with tortured eyes. He shuddered. 

“ But this — this terrible act ...” 

Hilary kept his firm hand on the other’s shaking one. 

“ You would forgive Steve anything, even this, wouldn’t 
you ?” 

” Of course.” 

“ Then remember, ‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord . . .’” 

“ Say that again, please.” 

Hilary repeated it slowly, then waited. He felt he should 
say more but the weight of the catastrophe seemed too great 
for any words of his own. He could only sit close to this 
man and suffer with him. 

At last Cole spoke quietly. 

” My wife,” he said. ” I must go to her at once. And 
poor Anderson. I Te’s a bachelor. He loved Steve like a son. 
I haven’t really talked to him vet. After I got home I think 
1 was completely beside mysHf for a while. I ran scarcely 
remember what I did. Strange, T never lost control before.” 

“You won’t again,” Hilary said “You’ll be a tower of 
strength for the others. I’ll come to see Mrs. Cr le to-morrojjV 
as soon as she would care to have me. Call me at any 
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moment and count upon for an/thing. My heart bleeds 
for you all.” 

They rose and went towards the hall. Mr. Cole clung for 
a moment to Hilary’s arm. 

“ You’ve helped me. Thank you for coming. I’Jl hang 
on to that verse.” 

Hilary walked with him to his wife’s room, then went on ‘ 
down the stairs. Anderson was in the lower hall. 

” I think he’ll be all right now,” Hilary said quietly. 

“ There are no words,” Anderson answered, “ but we’ll 
never forget you for this.” 

“ I’ll stay with you,” Hilary said. “ There are some hard 
hours ahead. Maybe I can help.” 

” If you could,” Anderson said, the relief showing in the 
white lines of his face. “ If it isn’t too much ! I don’t want 
to bring anyone else in to-night if we can help it, and Cole 
must be kept away. The servants of course are terrified. I 
feel terribly alone. If you could stay ” 

” I’m staying,” said Hilary. 

“ There ! ” Anderson said suddenly as the door bell rang. 

The hard work is beginning.” 

It was daylight when the last heavy, stranger foot had 
gone up and then down the velvet stairs. I’he law had been 
satisfied. The professional inspectors of tragedy as well as 
the routine ministrants of death had been there, had done 
their work and departed. A great quiet, more painful even 
than the subdued confusion, had settled upon the house. 
Anderson wrung Hilary’s hand hut his voice failed him. 

“Try to get some rest,” Hilary told him, his own face 
white and drawn. “ Call me for anything, day or night. I’ll 
come to Mrs. Cole whenever she wants to see me.” 

Anderson still could not speak. Hilary waited until he 
saw him begin slowly to climb the stairs, then he opened the 
heavy front door and went out into the early light. As he 
drove home he wondered if, as a priest, he had done or said 
enough. It came to him as a shock that he had uttered no 
prayer aloud. Should he have done so? Of course he had 
kept up his own unceasing inner petitions for them all. Of 
one thing he was sure : he had felt the tragedy in his very 
flesh. It was as though his own heart’s blood had been 
.drained out of him. 

He went into the rectory, this time slowly, every step 
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weighted with exhaustion.* put out the hall light, 
climbed the stairs, undressed, and flung himself upon the 
bed. 

Just as he was dropping heavily to sleep he roused with a 
sharpness which made him sit bolt upright. Lex ! He had 
forgotten his promise to call her as soon as he got home 
from her house ! But of course she would understand. She 
would know he couldn’t think of anything then but the 
tragedy he had to face. Of course she would understand. 

He sank back again into sleep. 



Chapter III 


The next morning Hilary did not waken till he heard 
Morris’ discreet tap on the door. He looked at his watch. 
It was nearly ten ! “ Gome in,” he called, and the old man 
entered with a breakfast tray. 

“Look here,” Hilary said, “you can’t do this to me, 
Morris. Good heavens, man. I’m not a debutante. 1 ake 
that tray away. I’ll be down in ten minutes.” 

“The Bishop always taken breakfast in bed once in a 
while. Said it was to rest up his conscience,” Morris replied 
firmly. 

Hilary laughed. “ All right, set it here. It may save me 
some time anyway. Any messages?” 

“Yes, suh. That Mistah Anderson called up a few 
minutes ago an’ last night, good while after you left, there 
was the young lady. Miss McGolly. I told her you’d gone 
out.” 

Hilary was grave again, “ Yes. What did Mr. Anderson 
say?” 

“ Just would you please call him back soon as you was 
up.” 

“Right, Morris. Hand me that robe, will you? I’ll 
answer the calls at once before I cat. I never even heard 
the telephone ring here this morning.” 

“ I caught it mighty quick downstairs, Mist’ Hilary. Now 
don’t you let your coffee get cold.” 

“ I won’t. Run along and thanks.” 

He sat down at his desk, hesitating with his hand at the 
dial. He was to have stopped for Lex at eleven — ^but what 
if the Golcs needed him this morning? That was clearly his 
first duty. After all, life and its joy could wait a little, death 
and its claims could not. He would call the Goles first and 
then he would know what to say to Lex. It might only be 
the matter of an hour’s postponement of their appointment. 
As he dialled, his heart felt strangely heavy. It seemed so 
like putting Lex and their happiness in second place, yet 
what could he do? The lines kept running through his 
head : 
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I could not lov& thce, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more. 

I doubt, he thought to himself, if that sentiment was ever 
much comfort to a woman ! 

Anderson answered. 

“How are you all this morning, Mr. Anderson?” 

“Cole has just now fallen asleep. He has been calm 
though, ever since you left. But my sister is prostrated. She 
would like very much to see you. There are arrangements 
that must be made at once, and she would like to consult 
you. Could you come over about eleven-thirty? She insists 
that by then she will try to get up.” 

“ ril come, of course,” Hilary said. 

His heart beat fast as he called Lex. To hear her voice 
would be heaven, and it would relieve him not only to 
explain it all, but to talk over with her what lay so heavily 
upon him. 

It was Muff who answered. Hilary thought she sounded 
a bit flustered. There was a long interval and then Lex’s 
voice. 

“ Yes?” 

“ Lex, dearest ! I haven’t been able to call you sooner. I 
ran right into tragedy last night. Terrible tragedy. The 
message was waiting for me when I got home. Young 
Stephen Cole is dead.” 

“ Young Steve !” He felt her startled out of the reserve 
of her first response. 

“ I’ll tell you all about it when I see you. It’s desperately 
sad. I was there till four this morning and I have to go back 
at eleven-thirty. Tm just awake now. Can you forgive me 
for not calling last night?” 

She did not answer that. Instead she said, “ I was under 
the impression we had an engagement at eleven.” 

His heart felt sore. 

“ I know, sweet. But you understand, don’t you, how it 
is? This other is my work, my job, my duty. I must help 
these people if I can. I’m sure I can call for you by one at 
the latest. If your mother is busy then I’ll come back again 
to see her. Tell me you understand.” 

“ I understand perfectly. Better even than you do.” But 
the tone was not right. 
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Hilary felt helpless and lost. “Lex!” He was pleading. 

“ ril be ready at one.” 

Her good-bye was hardly audible. 

Hilary sat very still. There was in his nature a curious 
capacity for putting himself completely in another’s place. 
This quality had many times kept him from the sharp, de- 
finite judgments of his fellows. Where presumably wiser 
men saw human conduct in terms of black or white, he, 
because of his ability to project his personality into that of 
another, saw also the soft grey nuances which altered the 
outline. 

On the face of it now he was hurt that Lex did not at 
once accept the demands of his office; but he saw clearly 
how it must seem to her. On the night she had first told 
him she loved him he had failed to keep a promise to her. 

He pictured her there in the library, glowing as he had 
left her, breathlessly waiting for the ring which would bring 
them close once more. When the half-hour passed and the 
telephone was silent, there must have ensued a time of 
anxiety. She would consult with Muffet. Could there have 
been an accident? At last her own nervous call to the 
rectory and the receipt of the cold news that Hilary had 
gone out ! No wonder she was mystified and angry. And 
would it make her any happier to know the incredible truth 
that in the tense moment when the dark message came from 
the Coles he had completely forgotten her? 

Then, too, there was the matter of this day’s change of 
plan. A small thing in a way and yet significant of one 
important fact ; he was not only the young man in love. He 
was, and increasingly would have to bo, the priest also. 

Before he left for the Coles’ Jie ran over to his study, 
glanced at the mail, told Hastings the news of the tragedy 
and his whereabouts for the day. On the way out, he all but 
knocked over a young woman waiting at the door. She was 
slight and he lifted her to her feet as^he made his apologies. 

“ That’s quite all riglit,” she said, laughing a little. “ I 
must have seemed like an eavesdropper listening at the key- 
hole. As a matter of fact I was getting my courage up to 
knock. I’m Miss Mowbray, Dr. Partridge’s secretary, and 
I wondered if you will want me to stay on.” 

He looked at her keenly. Hastings was right. She was 
^homely. Nose a shade too long, mouth too big, no feature 
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exactly ugly and yet all failing to correlate with each other 
into beauty or even prettiness. She looked intelligent, 
though, and her voice was one of the nicest he had ever 
heard. 

“ Of course Fll need you,” he answered heartily. “ I was 
going to get in touch with you. Gould you start, say, next 
Monday, after I’ve liad a chance to get settled a little?” 

Slie nodded. “If you need me sooner Hastings can give 
you my phone number.” 

“You’re sure you’re not hurt? I wouldn’t have come 
charging out like that except that Fm in a desperate hurry.” 

“ Good-bye,” she said simply, smiling. “ Fll come in next 
week.” 

Hilary thought of her briefly as he drove to the Golcs*. 
Plain, intelligent, capable. Knew the work, knew the parish. 
She would be a godsend. Between her and Hastings he 
ought to learn the ropes fairly soon. 

1 le found Mrs. Golc a slender woman just past her first 
great beauty. Hilary respected her at once. She was ghostly 
white and drawn and her hands trembled each time she 
tried to raise them, but she was controlled. Hilary’s own 
eyes filled as he looked into hers. Once again the whole 
weight of pain seemed to lie upon his own heart. 

“ You are very kind to come,” she said. “ My husband 
told me how you helped him last night. Fm so confused, 
but there arc things we must settle and the doctor feels my 
husband should sleep now that he’s relaxed.” 

“ T want to help you in every way possible, Mrs. Gole.” 

“About the — funeral.” She paused, her lips quivering. 
“ I know it cannot be held in the church. But even here at 
the house there will be a great many people. Our close 
friends and Steve’s. The thing I wantej most to ask you 
was whetlier you could still use some sort of service which 
would seem as normal as possible. Even a little beautiful — 
for Steve’s sake?” 

He caught her shaking hands in his and held them fast. 

“ Mrs. Gole, the rubric of the church is not our highest 
authority. The service will be as beautiful and as comfort- 
ing as T can make it.” 

She thanked him with her eyes. 

“Stove loved music so,” she went on. “He was always 
playing his symphony records. I wondered if it would be 
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out of place to have music at that time? Tm sure there will 
be many young people here. Steve had so many friends. I 
would like to keep the note of— of tragedy as far away as 
we can, for tlicir sakes.” 

She could not go on. 

“The music would be right and possible,” Hilary said 
quickly. “ Could I help to arrange it ?” 

“If you would speak to Mr. Forrest, the organist. It*s so 
hard for me. I had thought of instruments — violin and 
cello, perhaps. But he will know just what to have.” 

Hilary promised. As he did so, it came over him with a 
shock that he had not even met the organist yet. 1 le must 
look him up that very day in any case, for there would be 
much to talk over together. 

It was nearly one when he finally left the house. He had 
talked to Mrs. Cole, when the simple plans were completed, 
drawing upon all his powers, physical and spiritual, to give 
her strength. He had stopped in young Steve’s room — a 
hard tiling — ^liad found the listing of ihe records with his 
favourites marked upon it, as his mother had said they 
would be. After Hilary had written these carefully on a 
card for later reference, he had looked hesitantly around 
the room. It seemed incredible that only last night he had 
come in here at the risk of his life, and had prayed beside 
the dead boy upon the bed. 

The room was fresh now and empty. In spite of the 
luxurious furnishings, the simplicity of Steve’s spirit seemed 
to dominate it. There was a collection of china dogs in a 
case, and an intricate ship’s model, half completed, on a 
table. The books, the pictures on the wall, the tray of pipes, 
the snapshot of a girl in skirt and sweater, tucked in the 
mirror frame — these details looked so normal, so far re- 
moved from stark despair, Hilary wondered intensely for 
the first time what had been’ the cause of it. Up till this 
moment his attention had been focused upon the results. 
Now he was deeply curious as to the strange reasons leading 
up to the final act. Perhaps no one will ever know, he 
thought, as he went out and gently closed the door behind 
him. 

He drove straight to the McCollys’. Jarvis, the butler, 
opened the door. 

“Is Mrs. McColly in?” Hilary asked. 
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“Yes, Mr. Laurens, FlI tell her. And Miss Alcxa?” 
Jarvis smiled as far as he could achieve that effect. 

“ Of course.” Hilary tried to return the smile but he was 
uneasy. 

He waited in the familiar room, watching the sunlight 
stream through the casements upon the howl of daffodils 
-on the window-sill and his own roses still upon the table. 

• Hft turned swiftly as he heard a step. It was Mrs. 
McGolly. During the time he had been coming to the house 
he had never grown to feel any closer to this woman whom 
he hoped some day he could name as mother. She was 
pretty to look upon even now, though with no trace of Lex’s 
vibrant beauty. She was a slender woman with cool patri- 
cian features, blonde hair and grey eyes; always charming, 
always correct. The results of her inheritance and upbring- 
ing had remained unchanged through the years of her mar- 
riage with Alex McColly. There was an even propriety 
alx)ut her actions. Once and once only she had done the 
unconventional thing. Perhaps because of that she had re- 
treated further into lier natural citadel of consTvatism than 
her friends who had made “suitable” marriages in their 
youth. Perhaps she only seemed more conservative than 
most women because old Alex and young Alex were both 
openly radical upon all minor points of conduct. 

Hilary went up to her. “ Fm so glad I found you in.” 

“ We’re very proud of you, Hilary. How are the first days 
going?” 

“ Rather mixed, but I’ll feel more at home soon. I 
wonder if Lex told you about last night?” ' 

“ Sit down. Lex isn’t quite ready and I really want to 
talk to you about that. What happened to the Cole boy?” 

Hilary told her as briefly as he could. 

“ It hit me so hard, for Fd just come from my evening 
with Lex. I was pretty happy. I wonder if she told you?” 

“ Yes, she did,” Mrs. McGolly said. 

“ It was such desperate news to get at the very moment I 
opened the rectory door. You do see why I didn’t even wait 
to phone her, don’t you? I should have. It would not have 
taken long. The thing of it was . . . 

“ You never tliought of it.” 

Hilary’s clear, honest eyes were raised to her face. 
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“ TTiat’s right. I can’t explain it to myself, let alone to 
Lex.” 

“ There will be many such times, you know,” she said. 
“That’s what I fear a little if Lex marries you. Perhaps 
unscrupulous men make the best husbands.” 

Hilary’s startled face made her go on hastily. 

“ I’m joking, of course. But I do know that if it were a 
choice between me and his duty my husband would* unhe- 
sitatingly choose me. You, Hilary, will always, consciously 
or unconsciously, put what you conceive to be your duty 
first. Even before Lex. My fear is that she may never 
adjust herself to that.” 

“ But, Mrs. McGolly, I could never put anything before 
my love for Le^. It’s only that as a priest . . 

“ I know, dear boy. You will do what your profession 
demands of you. It is right that you should. Only ” — she 
broke off, looking down at the circlet of stones she turned 
on her finger — “ we women want everything. VVe want our 
husbands to run the affairs of the world and still keep us in 
the background of their thoughts every waking minute. We 
want them to be men of honour whom we can respect and 
yet we want them to give in to our wishes, right or wrong. 
We want to eat our cake and have it. As I say, we un- 
reasonably want everything, and . . 

She raised her eyes, and Hilary felt in that second he 
knew her better than ever before. 

“ Some of us give everything,” she finished. 

Hilary fumbled for words. They seemed trite when they 
came. 

“ I’m sure I could make Lex happy. When wc love each 
other, every obstacle will smooth out.” 

“ Don’t hurry her,” Mrs. McGolly said softly, for they 
could hear Lex on the stairs. “ just be sure, both of you !” 

Lex came into the room slowly and did not speak as she 
came. Mrs. McGolly covered the awkward moment. 

“ You must come to dinner soon, Hilary. Alex will want 
to see you. Now I must be off to do some shopping. Such a 
nuisance this nice spring day!” 

She was gone. Hilary and Lex stood looking into each 
other’s eyes. Then he caught her to him. When he released 
her she looked up with the same startled expression she had 
worn the night before. 
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“ All riglit, you needn’t ask. I suppose I’ll have to forgive 
you. This time. But I didn’t like it and I was very angry, 
so that’s that. What happened to the Cole boy ?” 

He repeated the details again. “ But now,” he went on, 

I’ve done all I can for them at the moment. I’his after- 
noon is our own. Do you realise this is the first time I’ve 
ever taken you out knowing that you love me? Every other 
time I was so tortured with uncertainty I couldn’t half enjoy 
it. But to-day! Oh, Lex, you’re beautiful!” 

She coloured under his gaze. 

“ No more blandishments ! I’m not in the best mood yet. 
But come on, let’s go. Maybe it will improve.” 

They went first to the florist’s, where Hilary spent an 
absurdly long time examining violets. When he had at last 
found the perfect bunch, he fastened them himself to Lexa’s 
fur. She watched his long, strong fingers not quite steady, 
and the hard light melted in her eyes. 

“ Oh, nil, you are sweet,” she whispered. “ Come on be- 
fore I make a fool of myself. It’s going to be dreadful if I 
can’t stay mad at you even for one morning ! You’ll get out 
of hand entirely. You and your precious parish!” 

They walked slowly up to Moxam’s, leaving the car by 
the florist’s. The spring sun was warm and bright. The stir 
of the crowds about them only shut them in more closely, 
more securely to themselves. By the time they had reached 
the old, high-ceilinged restaurant with its shining tables and 
urbane atmosphere they were once more two young people, 
happy in a love newly confessed. 

The head waiter recognised Lex at once, bowed defer- 
entially to Hilary and escorted them to a choice table at one 
of die tall windows overlooking the park. They sat for a 
long time without speaking, forgetting even to order. 

“You do forgive me?” Ililary asked at last. 

“ I guess so, only don’t do it again.” 

“ I’ll try not to. Can’t you see, though, that no matter 
what I may have to do, there will always be you and only 
you in my heart? Isn’t that enough?” 

“Would it be for you?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Perhaps I’ll show you sometime.” 

Hilary looked sober and then smiled again. 

“ Don’t threaten me. I’m still loo happy. Tell me again. 
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Was it really from the first, Lex? That night by the river?” 

She nodded slowly, the colour rising again in her cheeks. 

“ I thought I was crazy. That’s why I went ofF to Cana- 
da. You’ve caused me an awful lot of trouble, 1 lil.” 

“ And what about me ? But it’s over now.” 

“I’m not so sure!” Then after they had ordered, she 
looked up with a glorious light on her face. Hilary felt 
blinded by it. “ Oh, let’s not argue. I want to be happy 
to-day, myself. Let’s forget last night and all the ifs to 
come! Let’s forget St. Matthews!” 

“ That’s not hard, when I’m with you !” 

The sun of the new spring streamed in upon them. There 
was in it a fresh young quality of delight. They basked in it 
and drew from it a vast confidence. 

“ It was so silly of me to be angry last night,” Lex said. 

“ It was not,” Hilary maintained stoutly. “ I should have 
stopped to phone you. But we’ll both be right as right 
from now on.” 

Near the end of the meal Lex, glancing over her shoulder, 
frowned suddenly. 

“ How the affairs of the parish do intrude 1 That’s old 
J. V. Dunn who just came in. I don’t know the man with 
him.” 

“ Who is Dunn ?” Hilary asked innocently. 

“ Oh, Hil, you have got such a lot to learn ! He’s one of 
the richest men in St. Matthews, and a regular old devil if 
you ask me. He won’t be a vestryman, they say, but he likes 
to pull strings from behind. Politics. You know. He doesn’t 
approve of me.” 

“ Why on earth not?” 

“ Oh, he thinks our crowd is fast. He’s got one daughter. 
Poor Maudie ! She doesn’t know her nose is her own. I’ll 
venture to say he has you all picked out for her. So, watch 
yourself !” 

Hilary was amused. “What’s she like? So I’ll be on 
guard at once.” 

Lex did not answer for a moment. Instead she sat watch- 
ing him intently. 

“ You’re so awfully good-looking, Hil. I never thought 
about it before, but you’re bound to have women falling in 
love with you. They always do with preachers. Maybe I’ll 
have trouble on that score.” 
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Hilary threw back his head and laughed heartily. 

“ When you are jealous of me, tliat will be something,” 
he replied inelegantly. “But don’t let’s talk nonsense!” 

“ All the same,” Lex went on, “ if I ever really do marry 
you ril want you to tell me everything. Every single thing. 
Promise?” 

He looked grave. “ All my own life will be an open book 
to you, darling. That goes without saying. But a clergyman 
gets entangled in a lot of confidences. The ‘ secrets of the 
confessional,’ so to speak, I couldn’t repeat even to you.” 

“ I see. I’m not sure I like that idea.” 

“ Listen, sweet. We’re being foolish again. Can’t we just 
trust each other and the future too?” 

“ I guess so.” 

As they were leaving the dining-room, Hilary whispered, 
“ Which one is Dunn ?” 

“ Over there, next the wall. The one with the beak like a 
vulture.” 

To Hilary’s amusement, he spotted him instantly from 
the description. Tough old customer, he thought to himself. 
He hoped he could get on the good side of him. 

It was four when he got back to his study. He found 
Hastings waiting for him with a sheaf of messages. There 
were several cards also. Two of the vestrymen had already 
dropped in at the study to call; one was Henry Alvord, 
senior warden. Hilary was especially sorry to have missed 
him, for he had suspected a lack of confidence in Alvord’s 
attitude. 

Feeling a faint reproach in Hastings’ tone, Hilary hast- 
ened to reassure him. 

“ During the rest of the week I expect to be right here. 
To-day I’ve had to be out. Now, first of all, how can I get 
in touch with Mr. Forrest, the organist?” 

“ Maybe he’s at the organ now. Usually is round this 
time. Always likes to practise in the late afternoon,” He 
opened the window nearest the choir. A faint sound of 
music could be heard. 

“ That’s him. You’d better go right do^vn.” 

“Come along then and introduce me,” Hilary said, 
knowing it would please the old man. 

As they entered the church, Hilary gave a sound of sur- 
prise. 
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“He doesn’t have the lights on!” 

Hastings stopped. “ He don’t need them. Hasn’t anyone 
told you ^ He’s blind.” 

Hilary stood still. The vestrymen had stated proudly that 
they thought they had the best organist in the country. 
“ Forrest, you know.” As though the mere mention of the 
name was all that was necessary. And he had leplied, “ Oh, 
yes, Forrest. Of course. I’m sure we’ve used his music.” 

But beyond that they had not described him. It came 
over Hilary now with a frightening realisation how very 
little of importance concerning a church was likely to be 
discussed before the actual union of parish and priest had 
taken place. 

They had a fine plant, the vestrymen had told him. 
Buildings worth so much, endowment so much, pew rental 
so much, parish house so big. These were the corporealities 
of which the vestry had spoken to him. But all the imperish- 
able elements, all those intangibles which made up the 
cl lurch’s soul, he would have to learn for himself, gropingly, 
blunderingly, perhaps. 

He felt strange and shy as he approached the organ. He 
had never had any acquaintance with a blind man before. 
He asked Hastings to turn on one of the chancel lights, so 
he saw clearly the man seated on the bench. His head was 
raised a little, his eyes closed, his whole countenance sensi- 
tive and spiritual. 

“Mr, Forrest,” Hastings said, “here’s somebody wants 
to talk to you.” 

The man at the organ played on for a moment as though 
intent upon memorising a strain, then he turned, “Yes, 
what is it?” 

In full view his face was more striking than the profile 
had been. The features were cut thin and clean and the 
whole expression one of singular beauty. Hilary found him- 
self involuntarily thinking, “ Blessed are the pure in heart,” 
for here before him he knew at once was a man in whom 
tliere was no guile. 

“ It’s tlie new rector wants to meet you,” Hastings stated 
with importance. 

“ Don’t get up,” Hilary said quickly. He slid to the bench 
'beside Forrest and they shook hands. 

“ I’ve heard many fine things of you, Mr. Laurens.” 
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“And I of you.” 

“Do you mind if I ‘look* at you in my own way?” 

“ Please do.” 

The blind man touched Hilary’s face lightly. He smiled. 
“ I think wc’ll get on together,” he said. 

“ I’m sure of it. There will be so much I’ll want you to 
tell me a little later, but right now there is a sad duty to do 
on I'hursday afternoon.” 

He told him then of young Cole’s death and his mother’s 
wishes for the service. 

“ It will be at their home, of course, and as simple as pos- 
sible, but there will be people there, many of them young. 
What do you think about her suggestion?” 

“ I understand it,” Mr. Forrest said slowly. “ I’ll attend 
to the music. There must be running through it all a note 
of youth and hope. I’ll plan it very carefully. I know just 
the people for the instruments if I can get them. I’ll call 
them up to-night. This is a tragic business. We’ll do what 
we can.” 

Hilary drew the card from his pocket. “ Here are some of 
the boy’s favourite symphonies. I jotted them down.” He 
read them over slowly. “ Thank you for understanding. I 
must go now and not interrupt you any longer. I’m very 
much at sea about everything. Won’t you give me your 
advice wlicncver >ou can?” 

Mr. Forrest felt for Hilary’s hand. “ I’m always here in 
the late afternoons. Don’t ever hesitate to come in if you 
care to. I’ve been at St. Matthews a good many years — like 
Hastings — so if I can be of any help, I’ll be glad. I’m a 
good listener,” he added, smiling. 

Hilary went back to his study with warmth in his heart. 
He would have a friend in Forrest, he knew. There would 
be one sensitive and sympathetic soul, at least, to whom he 
could go for advice and comfort. 

He called Lex at dinner-time and again at ten. 

“ I’m in my study, darling. I’m working late to-night.” 

“ Whatever are you doing?” 

“ Well, there is such a thing as a Sunday sermon, you 
know.” 

“Of course. I always keep forgetting. What arc you 
going to preach about? I’m coming to hear yon.” 
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Don’t, please ! Not my first S,unday. You might throw 
me off the track altogether. I mean it.” 

“Silly! When will I see you to-morrow?” 

“ Dinner if it suits. I’ll work like mad all day.” 

When they said good-bye at last, Hilary wrote to Dick. 
Even as he put pen to paper he was conscious of the great 
void in his life. Ordinarily he would be pouring out every- 
thing to the Bishop first of all. 

Dear Dick, — Here I am in my new study feeling, as 
Grandy would have said, “ like a cat in a strange garret I” 
The job scares me stiff but I may get over it. Hastings, 
tlic old sexton, after suspicious scrutiny, has taken me 
under his wing, the general idea being that if I give him a ; 
litllc lift here and there in such small matters as sermons 
and sacraments, he will be able to run the parish as usual. 
Funny old bird but I like him. 

I ran into tragedy the first thing. A young fellow shot 
himself last night, the son of one of my vestrymen. 
Funeral Thursday. It’s pretty tough. Kind of thing makes 
me wish I were a truck-driver instead of a parson. What 
can I say or do in such an extremity? 

Look, old man, here’s sometliing I want you to take 
seriously. When you write, tell me what sort of sermon 
you’d like to hear if you ever went to church — which I 
know you don’t. What do you think the average man 
would like to have discussed by the clergy if he could 
have a vote? I may muff this whole job but at least Fm 
going to try my hardest to meet it honestly and with the 
best intelligence and conscience I’ve got. Please don’t 
forget to give this question some thought and reply to it. 
I’m desperately in earnest. 

And now, my cherished brother, for the real news. Lex 
and I arc not formally engaged but w^c have what I be- 
lieve the Victorians called “ an understanding.” She’s 
still afraid of my profession but I’m confident now I can 
win her over. The main thing is, she really cares, though 
heaven knows why she should I I’m so slap happy now in 
my private life it’s pretty hard to get on walh my work. 
In one way, though, it’s easier. The hell of uncertainty 
about her feeling is over. Well, I know you’ll rejoice with 
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me that I’ve got this tar. Maybe you could drop Lex a 
line soon and intimate that I’m not such a bad egg and 
would make a itiarvcllous husband. Write me soon and 
don’t forget my question. 

Hil. 

PS. — The wedding, when it does come off (I refuse to 
say if) will not be before next fall, so you’ll have plenty 
of time to shine your slices for your job. I’ll have Lex 
pick you out a good maid of honour ! I fancy the whole 
tiling will turn out to be quite a show. Lex wants all the 
trimmings and we both think it would be nice to have it 
here in St. Matthews with her own rector from Christ 
Church officiating. The thought just crossed my mind 
that, when the time comes, it might be decent to ask 
Bronson to be here. Since no one knows how we really 
feel about him it would look like a gesture of respect for 
Grandy. I’ll talk it over later with Lex. What do you 
think? 


H. 


The next morning before Hilary had finished his break- 
fast I lastings called up to say the cases of books and pictures 
and some other crates had arrived. Hilary was boyishly 
pleased. If his own things were once in place in the study 
his whole attitude would improve. He would feel more 
master of the situation. The very sermon he was working 
on would go better. He relayed his enthusiasm to Hastings. 
He would be over at once and they would work in the study 
all day. 

He changed to a pair of slacks and his oldest sweater and 
hurried across the court. The sight of the boxes and crates 
exhilarated him. He liked to work with his hands and there 
was never much ooportunity for it. In a short time now he 
was happy with a hammer, prying off boards and scattering 
nails. 

When he uncrated the Bishop’s own desk chair he stood 
for a long moment before it. This in itself would always 
bring Grandy’s presence into the room. He placed it care- 
fully and then turned to the books. He had no idea until 
they were finally stacked upon the floor, what a library he 
had brought Tliere were all his own volumes and the 
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choicest of liishop’s. He and Hastings eyed the shelves 
and conjectured. 

“ We can’t attempt the pictures unti^we get these out of 
the way,” Hilary said, “ and this will he a job.” 

It was. All the long morning Hilary sorted and placed 
while Hastings fetched and carried as he was told. I'hey 
took a few minutes off for lunch, with another hour which 
Hilary devoted to necessary phone calls; then they went at 
it again. 

By four o’clock the bookcases, surprisingly commodious, 
were all filled, the debris cleared away, the floor swept, the 
rugs spread, the desk appointments in place. There re- 
mained then the pictures. Hilary was tired. The walls were 
high and he had already made a thousand trips up and 
down the ladder. Every muscle of him ached. He was 
dirty. His face was smudged and his sweater soiled. More- 
over he was fast losing his temper with Hastings, who had a 
d^'finite opinion about where each picture should be hung. 
Hilary paused to light his pipe, and then grasped the step- 
ladder firmly before Hastings could capture it. 

“ ril tell you what,” he said. ” We need a good strong 
cup of tea ! Both of us. You go down to the basement and 
brew us a potful, and Til get a picture or two hung while 
you’re gone.” 

Hastings hesitated but his British blood prevailed. He was 
in the habit of making himself tea at intervals on a little 
stove in the basement, which he had pointed out to Hilary 
yesterday. This was a proner hour and he was properly 
thirsty, so with a few last pieces of advice he departed. 

Hilary mounted the ladder with his hammer and a heavy 
nail. He particularly wanted a large picture of Magdalen 
Tower to hang on that wall. He leaned out, tapping gin- 
gerly for a studding. He found one. It was off the centre of 
the space but it would do. He knew he should get down and 
move the ladder but he didn’t want to bother, so he leaned 
still fartlier, set the nail, and was about to strike it in when 
be lost his balance and only saved himself from a nastv soill 
by a quick jumn. Even so he was shaken up and uttered an 
unclerical expletive as he righted himself and the lidden 
Suddonlv behind him he heard a voice 

Young man, are you the new rector or a new janitor 
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Hilary turned. He was uncomfortably aware of his dusty 
and dishevelled appearance. If he had not been, he would 
have read it in the stern eyes of the amazing-looking old 
woman who glared at him from the doorway. She leaned 
upon a cane and continued to study him from under a black 
velvet bonnet. Sometliing in her complete assurance and 
disaj)proving stare nettled Hilary. 

“ Tin the rector,” he said a little crisply, “ but at the 
moment Tin not sure I shouldn’t have chosen the janitor- 
ship instead.” 

The old lady took a few steps forward. “ I am one of 
the trustees of the Wilson Orphanage for Boys,” she stated 
with great positiveness, “ and 1 came to si/e you uj) and see 
whether you’re a person to influence them properly if they 
are still brought here to church.” 

“And what do you think?” said Hilary, feeling more 
annoyed by the second. “ Will you sit down?” 

“ Not just now. I see you smoke.” 

“ You arc quite right. I also drink coffee. Very strong.” 

“ You swear. I heard you.” 

Hilary bowed. “ In common with most of the race of 
men, I do, mildly, u|X)n strong occasion.” 

“ You’re not ashamed to be caught like this, looking like 
a freight-car tramp?” 

“ Not in the slightest.” 

She pointed her cane at him. 

“ What alxjut your theology.^ Is it sound?” 

“ Why, not particularly,” said Hilary. “ Is yours?” 

Suddenly the old lady’s face broke up in a thousand 
crinkles. A low and incredibly delightful chuckle came from 
her throat. She ta]iped Hilary’s chest with her cane. 

“ Young man, I think you’ll do. Sit down here. I met 
Hastings and sent him back for more tea. I want to talk 
with you. I’m Mrs. Warner Reed.” 

She said it as though the name meant something. Hilary 
held out his liand, with his own disarming smile. 

“ I’m not ashamed of my clothes, Mrs. Reed, but I am of 
my manners. I’ve liad a day of it getting things in shape 
here, and I must be a bit edgy. Please forgive me.” 

She held his hand firmly wliile she smiled back at him. 

“ I’m the bad-mannered one, hut I never apologise. At 
xny age you don’t have to. The truth is, I tried to catch you 
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off guard. I always do that when I want to judge a person. 
Now, ril warrant I’ll know you better when I leave to-day 
than if I’d listened to your sermons and met you at dinner- 
parties for ten years to come. You’ve got good eyes.” 

“ I’hank you.” 

“ Wliere’s Hastings, the old fool? He’s had time to brew 
six pots of tea since I sent him back. He’s taken a fancy to 
you. That’s fortunate. If he hadn’t you might as well pack 
up and leave. He knows enough about St. Matthews people 
to put us all in jail. You can get information from him, but 
don’t let him browbeat you.” She turned. “ Oh, Hastings? 
That you? About time you got here. I was just telling Mr. 
Laurens you know all the skeleton closets in the parish. It’s 
a wonder somebody hasn’t shot you for it before this. Now 
you go down to my car and tell Winter to give you that box 
of cakes. We might as well cat them now with our tea. 
They’re the kind you like.” 

Hastings departed, grinning broadly. It was not only his 
air of extreme deference which made Hilary realise that 
Mrs. Warner Reed was a person of consequence. He was 
forming his own opinion. Under the ancient velvet bonnet 
was a face of perhaps seventy-five years— strong and proud 
as an eagle’s. I Icr bearing was regal, her manner the com- 
plete unsclf-consciousness of the born aristocrat. 

“ Now,” she was saying, “ I want to talk about my boys.” 
I lilary saw the fierce grey eyes soften. “ I’ve contributed to 
this orj^hanage for fifty years but I never took the trouble 
to go to visit it till about five years ago. More shame to me. 
I didn’t like conditions when I went. I got myself mad(' a 
trustee. Now I’m trying to get some things done and I’ll 
want your help. Do you like boys 

“ Very much. I was one once. And I have a brother. Be- 
tween us we know about all there is to know on the subject. 
You would like Dick,” he startled himself by saying. 

When he comes to visit me, may I bring him to call?” 

“ I’ll expect you to. Is he like you i*” 

“Not a bit, except in height. He has blond hair and 
black eyes. He’s a wit and a bit of a pagan — I somehow 
think you and he would take to each other.” 

“Thank you. I know that’s a compliment. Here’s Hast- 
ings, so we’ll get on first with our tea. Don’t you think you’d 
better wash your Iiands?” 
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Hilary chuckled as he hastened to obey. Already he felt 
he had known the old lady for years. There was something 
so forthright, so unequivocal in her acceptance of him that 
he felt wanned and cheered as he had after his conversation 
with Fonest, though two more unlike people than the 
organist and Mrs. Reed would have been hard to find. Be- 
cause of Hastings* presence in the background the talk over 
tea took on a vein of delicately veiled humour, and Hilary 
found his eyes meeting those of his guest with quick appre- 
ciation as they both thrust and parried. Great old per^^on, he 
kept thinking over and over, and wise as she’s witty. I’ll 
need her ! 

When tea was over Mrs. Reed continued to take charge. 

“ Now, Hastings, take these things aw'ay. Mr. Laurens 
and I want to talk. How’s your wife’s rheumatism?” 

“ A little better, ma’am, thank ^ou.” 

“ That’s good. See you take care of her. There’s a box 
for her in the back of my car. I forgot to tell you when you 
went down before. Winter knows.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am. She’ll appreciate it. I’m sure.” 

Hastings left, more docile than Hilary had seen him 
before. 

“ Now he’s out of the way,” Mrs. Reed said, “ let’s talk 
alxjut the Orphanage. It’s my big interest, but somehow my 
plans are always getting blocked.” 

“ Is there any special reason?” 

Mrs. Reed leaned forward. 

“ There is. And her name’s Hettie Breckenridge. You’ll 
meet her soon enough. She thinks she owns this church, and 
she’s been a trustee of the Orphanage for twenty years. I 
don’t like her and she doesn’t like me. Know too much 
about each other, I guess. When we were young we ate 
from the same dish practically.” 

Hilary’s face had a strange expression but he made no 
comment. 

“ Well, that’s beside the mark. Tlie real point I’m getting 
at is that I want vou as ^oon as you can to go and see the 
boys. Talk to them in their own language. Dr. Partridge 
was the pat-them-on-tlie-head kind. They called him ‘ Old 
Slobber- Puss.’ But they’ll like you.” 

“ I hope so. I’ll try to get over as early as possible.” 

Good. Now I must go. You’re a bachelor, I hear?” 
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“So far.” 

“ Well, stick to it. It’s an asset to a parson. Every woman 
in the church from seventy down will moon over you and 
forgive you anything. By the way, don’t let Hcttie Brecken- 
ridge ever catch you in that rig. Put on all your ecclesias- 
tical petticoats for her. She’s a stickler for form and cere- 
mony.” 

“ Thanks for the tip.” 

“ And when you want to blow off steam, come over and 
see me.” 

“ It may be often.” 

“ The oftener the better. Terrible business about the Cole 
boy.” 

Hilary nodded. 

The old woman’s face was suddenly rigid with a pride 
that asked no sympathy. “ I’ve had two sons and a grand- 
son, and I’ve lost them all. Good-bye, Mr. Laurens. Let me 
know your opinion of the Orphanage. And don’t break 
your neck on that stepladder ! We don’t want the bother 
of getting another new rector yet awhile. You needn’t come 
down with me,” she added. “ I’m not decrepit yet.” 

When she was gone, Hilary finished the big pictures 
quickly, and stacked the smaller ones for a later day. He 
smiled often. He liked Mrs. Reed enormously and knew he 
would always be at home with her; and he was interested 
about the Orphanage. He sobered, though, as he thought 
of Miss Hettie Breckenridge. She must be Lexa’s great- 
aunt. It was rather disquieting that Lex had never men- 
tioned her. Of course there was the old family feud of 
which he already knew, but since he was to be rector of this 
parish in which the remaining Breckenridges were promin- 
(‘nt it was strange that Lex had never talked more freely to 
him about them. Suddenly he shopped with an unhappy look 
on his face. He recalled the exf>ression on Lexa’s own when 
he had asked what her parents’ feeling would be about her 
being married in St. Matthews. “ I think they’d rather like 
it,” she had said, with that faint, enigmatic smile. 

For the first time he felt displeasure towards Lex; but he 
thrust the thought from him violently. He would talk it all 
over with her. She doubtless had her own reasons and good 
ones for not discussing her mother’s family with him before 
^»is. 
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The study in the late afternoon looked back at him now 
with a warm beauty which filled him with satisfaction. 'I'he 
long wall of friendly books; the familiar rugs from the old 
house; the pictures lie most loved; the desk with, the 
Bishop’s photograph upon it, and his chair behind it; these 
all made the room now, Hilary felt, his own. The spirit of 
Dr. Partridge, however inspirational in theory, was com- 
pletely banished, and he was glad. He had put down his 
first roots and felt a new freedom and stability because of 
it. 

, He sat down in the kindly western light, staring into 
Grandy’s strong, spare face in the frame. If the dead lived 
again and held remembrance of things past, he knew 
Grandy was with him now. If only it were possible to con- 
sult with him as in the old days, Hilary thought. 

It was now for the first time that the full responsibility of 
his own rectorship fell upon him. He was the priest of a 
great parish; he was the recognised intermediary between 
God and man. In the sacred robes of his office he would 
stand before his congregation next Sunday and preach. 
What had he to say that would touch their lives and melt 
their souls? What words of his could meet that deep un- 
spoken sorrow, or penetrate the secret places of the heart in 
the men and women who would raise their eyes perfunc- 
torily to his, or kneel — perhaps also perfunctorily — while he 
led them in prayer? 

More than tliis, it being the first Sunday of the month, 
he would officiate before that high white altar in the 
church’s greatest sacrament. Would those kneeling before 
him at the altar rail guess that behind his sacerdotal vest- 
ments his own heart was full of the same passions as their 
own? Or would he seem to them a man apart? 

His face was suddenly very grave indeed. He must try, 
especially for that holy office, to put out of his mind every 
secular thouglit, which meant tliat he must thrust Lex forc- 
ibly from his consciousness. For it was impossible for him 
even to think of her tumultuous beauty without having his 
imagination swept away by it. So it had been at their first 
meeting. So it was still. 

Aside from the responsibility of liis first sermon, upon 
wliich he wanted to do some more polishing, theie lay upon 
him now heavily the matter of the funeral to-morrow for 



young Cole. In the circumstances he was not permitted by 
the rubric to read the regular burial service. He must devise 
one of his own, and it had better be done at once. 

He opened his books before him and leafed through, jot- 
ting down a line here, a passage tliere. Suddenly, unsatis- 
fied with what he had done, he rose and went to the nearest 
bookcase. In it only a few hours ago he had carefully placed 
the large brown scrapbook which Grandy had beejueathed 
him. His experience with it these last months had been a 
peculiar one. At first the very feel of the book in his hands 
had brought him comfort. But later when he had opened 
it, the sight of the Bishop’s small, firm, familiar handwriting, 
the glimpse he had caught of the carefully kept index in 
which the sacred and the secular — true to Grandy’s nature 
— mingled freely, had all brought too much pain. He had 
closed the book without perusing it. He was too close yet, 
he had told himself, to his grief. Later he would look care- 
fully into it. 

Now, tliis hour, he felt, was the time. Even though it 
brought back the poignancy of his sorrow, it was the nearest 
possible thing to Grandy’s own spoken words. And he had 
need of them. 

He drew out the book and took it back to the desk. It 
was large and the paper was faded in places. Evidently it 
had been kept by the Bishop over a long period of time. On 
the front page, recently written, were the words : “ To 
Hilary Laurens, with the love of his grandfather.” And 
below : “ This book contains the advice I have given to 
young ministers over a period of thiiiy ^eais, together with 
some opinions and observations of my own which I have 
kept to myself. I hope it may be of some use.” 

Hilary looked at the index, under S. He .saw at once what 
he sought and turned quickly to the page. There weie only 
a few lines upon it. 

“ Under these tragic circumstances make up your own 
prayers as best you can, and for Scripture stick to the 
Psalms. You can never go wrong with them. God bless old 
David. He knew everything.” 

Hilary smiled. It was as though Grandv had spoken it. 
He quickly tore up the tentative sentences he had written. 
The Twenty-third Psalm would be best of all, with perhaps 
\tho Twenty-seventh added to it. Then, having settled tins, 
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he began with deeper concentration to formulate the 
prayers he would use. As he wrote once again he felt in his 
own heart the parents’ agony of grief. He felt the shock of 
the young life’s ending. He wrote slowly, pausing, ponder- 
ing, feeling some virtue go out of himself to be spent upon 
the lines. 

There was the sound of feet on the stairs and a tap on the 
door, followed by Hastings* entrance. 

“ Hallo,** Hilary said, “ I thought you d gone.” 

There was a pleased air of imfX)rtance about Hastings. 

“ There’s a young couple downstairs, Mr. Laurens, want- 
in’ to get married.” 

“ What ! At this hour?” The clock stood at six. 

“ Yes, sir. It’s like this. They was tellin’ me. They’re a 
simple young pair. He got his thumb hurt in the shop to- 
day and got a few days off and they want to get married 
and catch the eight o’clock train for upstate a little ways, 
where the girl’s got an aunt in the country. I think you’d 
better marry them. I brought up your cassock,” 

“ Thanks, Hastings. Give me a minute and then show 
them up. Have they v/itnesses?” 

“ Yes, a man and a girl.” 

Hilary stripped off his sweater and shoved it into a desk 
drawer. He got into his cassock, tied the cinture, smoothed 
his hair, and wiped his face carefully with his handkerchief. 
At that moment Hastings ushered in the pair. Hilary 
warmed to them at once. The young fellow had a fresh, 
ruddy face, honest eyes, and a great pair of shoulders. He 
was embarrassed and awkward and his first word revealed 
him as not long from the old country. Ireland, Hilary 
guessed. The girl was little and dark and pretty, and, while 
also shy, took the situation in hand when the first introduc- 
tory words were over witli. 

“ You see,” she said, “ it was my idea coming here, and 
we never half thought to find you in and all. But I had such 
a wish to be married in St. Matthews not knowing if it ever 
could be with us just simple folk, but when Miss Nancy was 
married — ^she’s the daughter of the lady I worked for for 
years, but my madam’s dead now — well, when Miss Nancy 
was married, Mrs. Borden, that was her mother, the lady I 
worked for, well, she invited all of us help to come and sit 
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in the gallery and sec it and it was so beautiful and I 
thought then if I could just be married before that altar to 
keep thinking of all the rest of my life and Joe w is agreed, 
for he’s Protestant, North of Ireland, and I’m English, so we 
just come to ask if such a thing could be, sir.” 

Hilary smiled into her anxious eyes. 

“ Of course it can. And very proud I’ll be of the wedding, 
for it’s tlie first since I became rector here. You have your 
licence?” 

Joe produced it clumsily. ” We've had it this while back 
just waitin’ for a good time. Then to-day when I knocked 
uf) my thumb — it’s nothing, but it gives me a bit of time 
off — we thought we’d get on with it as fast as possible. 
Here it is, sir.” 

” This is all in good order,” Hilary said, scanning it, ” and 
your witnesses?” 

” My girl friend and her boy friend. They’re downstairs 
in the Parish House waiting to see. Oh, you can’t know 
what this will mean to me, sir,” 

Hilary looked again into her eager face. She was dressed 
plainly in a dark hat and coat with a blue dress showing 
.bravely underneath. A good girl, and a nice boy, they were, 
clean and honest and upright by every token, with the 
beauty of this great moment before them, and then the few 
days’ honeymoon at the aunt's in the country ! Beyond this 
would be Joe back in the machine shop and the girl and 
her eventual babies, pinching out their drab existence 
through the years. He spoke quickly to her. 

” Now, Mary, will you go down to your friends and tell 
them we'll be ready in a few minutes ^ Just wait with them 
till we come. Hastings, you'll attend to the church lights, 
and light the candles at the altar. All of them. Then bring 
me tlie proper vestments. Joe will wait here for me and 
we’ll soon join you.” 

Mary and Joe looked at each other as though fearful 
even of this brief separation. Hastings looked inquiringly 
at Hilary, who blandly glanced the other way. When the 
two were gone, Hilary spoke soberly to Joe. 

“ There’s one little matter. When a girl is married in a 
church it’s the custom for her to have some flowers to carry 

to wear.” 
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“ Ah, that’s right. I might ha’ known. I was so excited 
like, I never thought of a Ijouquct. It’s a pity, an’ her so set 
on h(Mn’ married here an’ all.” 

“ Well now, thcic’s a little florist shop right at the corner. 
Why don’t you lun up there and get a pretty coisage — you 
know, the kind she can pin on her shoulder. They’re not 
very ex[^cnsive. And you’ll be back here by the time I’m 
ready. Co down these stairs and out through the court.” 

Joe grinned broadly. “ I’ll he back in a jiffy with it, sir, 
an' I’m obliged to you for puttin’ me light about it.” 

“Don’t tell her I did,” Hilary warned. 

“ No feais. I’ll take the credit all to mcself.” 

It was twenty minutC'* later that Hilary in his white sur- 
plice and stole stood watching as the young couple walked 
slowly up the centre aisle. This, too, was Mary’s wish. He 
could see as they approached that the girl’s eyes were still 
moist. Her delight over the flowers had been touching in 
the extreme. 

He had officiated at many weddings during his priest- 
hood, but never one, he was thinking, which so pleased him 
as this one now. [oe’^ lesponses were firm in his rich old- 
country voice; Mary’s weie clear and sweet. He had been 
wrong about the years of drab living. There might never 
be luxury or even much comfort. Tliere might always be 
the pinch-penny hardships. But there would also always 
be love’s renewal. He felt this as they knelt before him; his 
own voice was low and vibrant upon the final words. 

“ That you may so live together in this life that in the 
W'orld to come ye may have life evei lasting. Amen.” 

When they rose to their feet, they stood a moment awed 
and uncertain. 

“ You may kiss licr now,” Hihry whispered, smiling. 

He saw them off at the chinch door, hearing their thanks 
again and wishing them well, llie five-dollar bill which 
Joe had proudly given him he quietly returned to the bride. 

“ It’s tlie custom,” he said with perfect gravity. “ 'Fhe fee 
for the first wedding \ new rector has, always goes back to 
the bride.” 

“It doC'.?” she replied, beaming. “Joe, just f.p>cy that 
now !” 

When they were gone, Hiliry walked slowly up the aisle, 
watching as Hastings extinguished the altar candles. 



“ Well,” the old man observed with his Olympian air, 
“ you’re gettin’ your hand in this week. Marry ’em to-day, 
bury ’em to-morrow. That’s the way it is round here.” 

“ I guess that’s our job, Hastings,” HiLiry answered. 
” You go along now. I’ll put out the other lights. I want 
to stay here a minute to rest myself.” 

When he was alone Hilary sat down in one of the front 
pews. Ilis mind followed the newly wedded pair. They 
would sit close as the train tore through the night, the per- 
fume of the roses on the girl’s coat enfolding them. (He was 
glad he had thought of the dowers.) There would be the 
stop at some country station wliere they would alight in the 
darkness with their cheap suitcase. There would be the ride 
under the stars to a farmhouse. Then at last in some plain 
little .spare chamber, the warm clasp of heart to heart. He 
felt shaken with the thought. If only sometime before too 
long it could be even so with him and his beloved ! 

He rose to go, then stopped suddenly, facing the dim 
whiteness of tlic altar. He had only realised at that moment 
that his first act as rector of this church had been to marry 
a young couple by the names of Mary and Joseph ! He put 
•^ut the lights and hurried up to the study to call Lex. He 
must tell her ! He must have her know of this strange and 
tender coincidence. 

Then, with his hand on the telephone, he hesitated. 
Would .she understand? Perhaps his own emotion was too 
tenuous, too delicate to risk sharing with another. It was 
safest to keep it to himself. 



Chapter IV, 

On that first Sunday morning Hilary wakened early. He 
had set his alarm for seven but it was an unnecessary pre- 
caution. The first birds twittering under the church eaves 
aroused him and while he lay thinking of what the day 
might have in store, he could hear Morris shuffling sofdy 
through the hall. Punctually upon the minute the old man 
was at the door. 

“ I sure do wish you well to-day, Mist* Hilary,” he began. 

” Thanks, Morris. I’m glad you’re here to back me up. 
I won’t want breakfast until after the early service. Then I 
can take my time.” 

” Yes, Mist’ Hilary. That’s the way the Bisliop always 
liked. I dreamed about him last night. He be mighty proud 
to-day if he was here.” 

Hilary stopped to pat the bony shoulders under the black 
alpaca coat. 

” I know. I wish he were. Run along, Morris, and fuss 
with the breakfast. I’ll be ready for a good one. I want to 
get over to church early now.” 

He did not know whether there would be five people or 
fifty at the eight o’clock communion, but it was his first 
service and a tremendous nervous excitement poss‘'sscd him. 
He bathed, shaved and dressed with scrupulous, almost holy 
care, trying all the time to control the undue beating of his 
heart. At last he was ready. He went downstairs, crossed 
the court, entered the side door of the church and went on 
into the robing-room. He had never felt so alone in his life. 
He put on his vestments and stood nervously watching the 
hands of the clock on the wall. When they reached eight, 
he opened the door, crossed slowly to the altar and knelt 
down before it. 

The flowers were white stocks and their faint perfume 
filled the chancel. Through the high, rich winch)ws the 
morning liglit came softly. There was everywhere, Hilary 
felt, a breath of expectancy. Priest and altar awaited; the 
Chalice and Paten stood ready with their mysterious sym-‘ 
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holism of the ages; for the first time from his hands the 
wailing men and women would soon receive the bread and 
the wine. For the first time from his lips they would hear 
the words that would, for a moment, make them one with 
divinity. His flock. He, their new shepherd. With a sudden 
inner intensity that racked him, he prayed that with his own 
very body and blood he might serve this people. 

Footsteps could be heard upon the stone flagging of the 
aisles. This was a quiet service with only the echo of past 
prayers and the faint fall of the footsteps until his voice 
should break the silence. He raised his e>es. The reredos 
towered in sculptured white behind the altar, with the 
heroic figure of the Christ uplifted against it. Beneath, on 
the altar itself, the rich violet of the season hung below the 
“ fair white cloth,” the tapers burned, the stocl s gave out 
their fragrance. A great quiet rested upon the kneeling 
worshippers and suddenly touched his own quick beating 
heart. lie waited for the sound of new footsteps to die 
away, and then l)owed his head and in low tones began to 
re])eat the Lord’s Prayer. 

As he passed back and forth before the kneeling com- 
municants during the service, the slow rise and fall of his 
voice formed the weaving pattern of the ancient ritual. 
Preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting hfe . . . preserve 
thy body and soul . . . 

A few faces at the altar, uplifted to receive the cup, 
became clear to him. One was that of old Mrs. Reed. Her 
hands were trembling, he noticed, as she touched the 
Chalice. His own voice broke upon the words as he recog- 
nised the Coles, kneeling there, their faces ashen and set. 
He found himself pausing a second ]:)eforc them, and then 
raising his hand in special benediction above their bowed 
head. And feed on him in thy heart by faith with thanks- 
giving*" 

The other face that suddenly and intensely imprinted 
itself ujx)n his mind was that of a woman. Tt was a face of 
such graven beauty of features that it startled him. She was 
not young, for the hair under her hat was well mixed with 
grey, but there was a quality of grace in every line of her 
kneeling lx>dy, in her hands as she cupped them to receive 
ihe bread. There w^as another quality, too, which Hilary, 
^nsitive as he was to spiritual reactions, felt at once. This 
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was the woman’s complete absorption. in .her own devotions. 
He found himself wondering who she was as he returned 
again to press the Chalice to her lips. ''Drink this, in 
remembrance that Christ's blood was shed for thee, and be 
thankful." 

When the service was ended and he went back to the 
rectory, he had a feeling of release, of relief from some hard 
suppression. lie permitted himself to think of Lex, almost 
wishing he had allowed her to come to hear him preach as 
she had wanted to do. But no, it was better so. He was to 
go to the McCollys to dinner later and he could then talk it 
all over with her. After these sweet stolen thoughts now, 
lie must again put her out of his mind and concentrate upon 
the grave duties yet to come. 

Even though he had been accustomed from boyhood to 
the contrast between the early Communion and the regular 
eleven o’clock service, Hilary was unprepared for the start- 
ling difference in his own reactions to them to-day. As he 
returned to the church at ten-thirty he was conscious at once 
of a pleasant stir and the exhilaration of voices and of 
sounds. When he reached the study he found two of the 
vestrymen, Avison and I'hornton, waiting to greet him.-» 
They were entliusiastic over the appearance of the room as 
he had arranged it and over him, himself, apparently. 

“ It looks as though we’re going to have a big cortgrega- 
tion. People are coming in fast already. We had good pub- 
licity in last night’s papers,” Thornton said. “ Well, we just 
wanted to give you our good wishes now before the service. 
You’ll be at tlie back of the church when it’s over?” 

Hilary hesitated. He had an intense dislike of making a 
rush for the outer door, especially after Communion, and 
then of attempting to play the part of genial handshaker 
to all who passed out. 

“ I would rather not,” he said. “Do you mind?” 

The two men looked at each other. 

“ It has always been the custom,” Avison said. 

“ I had planned to wait in the chapel to speak to anyone 
who cared to see me tl)crc. Suppose I do that to-diy until 
we can talk the whole matter over later.” 

“ Fair enough,” said Thornton. They left with expres- 
sions of confidence. 
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Hastings, supremely in his element and robed in his black 
gown, came up to confirm evidences of a large congrega- 
tion. As he left, Hilary looked hurriedly again over liis ser- 
mon notes and then put them in the back of liis Prayer Book. 
He was sure he had the whole argument well fixed in his 
mind. He gazed intently upon the Bishop’s face for a 
moment, then went down the stairs and on to the i^bing- 
room where once again he put on his vestments and stood, 
watching the clock. Strangely enough he did not feci ner- 
vous now as he had done before the early service. Instead 
he felt an excited eagerness, a sort of sublime confidence. 
So, with a firm finger, he pressed the button at three 
minutes to eleven which gave the signal to the choir in their 
own robing-room below, and then went on into the chapel 
where the procession would form. 

It arranged itself quickly and quietly, giving evidence of 
excellent training. Hilary was thankful and approving as 
he watched. First came the small boys headed by a tall 
blond lad as Crucifer, then the older men and women, per- 
haps thirty of them. At the very end Hilary took his place. 
There was a sudden loud burst of melody as the opening 
bars of the hymn came from the organ. The Crucifer at the 
front adjusted the great gold cross, his while gloved hands 
grasping it more firmly. The wide doors were opened and 
the procession began to move slowly forward. 

Hilary had been completely unprepared for the magnifi- 
cence of Forrest’s choir. The voices rose now in sucli rich- 
ness and volume that he felt himself lifted with them as 
upon a tidal wave. He, himself, had chosen the hymn be- 
cause it was the Bishop’s favourite processional. So it rang 
out now, majestic, triumphant, to the highest vaulted 
stone : 


“Ten thousand times ten thousand, 

In sparkling raiment bright, 

I'he armies of the ransomed saints 
Throng up the steps of light.” 

As they moved along the front of the church, Hilary’s 
eyes swept the congregation. Hastings had been right. It 
Rooked as though every scat was filled. The throbbing 
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eagerness in his breast increased. It was as though Some- 
thing, Someone, not himself, was giving him strength. 

They were moving up tlie steps into the chancel now; 
then the choir filed slowly into their stalls. As Hilary knelt 
in his place, tlie last great burst of song rose heavenward. 
The heart of the organ seemed to strain with the joy of it; 
the h^m reached its final exultant crescendo and then died 
softly away in the Amen. Into the hush which followed 
there came a voice which Hilary scarcely recognised as his 
own, so strong, so measured, so resonant it was : 

“ ‘ The Lord is in his holy temple; Let all the earth keep 
silence before Him !* ” 

The service, as it progressed, Hilary felt, was the most 
beautiful he had ever known. The vast traditional dignity 
of the ritual and the moving power of the prayers seemed 
to come to their very flower as he read. Then, when he was 
at last in the pulpit, looking over the congregation with their 
upturned faces, he knew by that delicately uneiring instinct 
which every public speaker possesses, that he held them in 
the hollow of his hand. Something of personal magnetism, 
of quality of voice, of mental power, of strength of spirit — 
something of all these combined, now held these thousand 
diverse human beings to himself. He knew this, without 
pride, and because he knew it, he began to speak with com- 
plete simplicity and ease. 

He had searched for the text for this day’s sermon with 
long and anxious thought. Finally he had chosen one upon 
which he had always wanted to preach; the one he con- 
sidered the most arresting in the Bible. He announced it 
now with slow and full emphasis : “ ‘ Be ye therefore per- 
fect.’ ” Then with steady, resistless logic he began to reveal 
its implications. Since the Great l’c*ichcr never spoke 
lightly he must have helievt'd mankind capable of some 
sort of perfection or he would never have given this amaz- 
ing command with such complete assurance. Did' this not 
then constitute the gicatest tribute ever paid to the human 
race? 

Still quietly, but with the same remorseless logic, he con- 
tinued. Since from the context Jesus was apparently laying 
especial emphasis upon perfection in love, there must lie 
upon ordinary men and women, who had always con-^ 
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sidered perfection the one thing unattainable in this world, 
a peculiar compulsion to strive for it; to be satisfied with 
nothing less; to find strength for the full achieving in the 
knowledge that it was possible — a perfection of love, in the 
closest of human relations, in the wider circle of friends 
and acquaintances, and finally in respect to the whole needy 
world. As he neared the close, there was not a breath to 
break the hush of the listening congregation. 

“ I stand before you,” he concluded, “ on this first Sun^ 
day of our union as people and priest. I bring you these 
amazing words of Jesus as the keynote of our service to- 
gether; as tlie constant ringing challenge to guide us in all 
our work; as a measure of deep comfort in the knowledge 
of God’s faith in us as human beings and in our own re- 
newed faith in ourselves and in each other.” 

He was back before the altar taking up the Alms Basin, 
thinking. Did I get it across? Did they feel it? Then he 
was advancing to the front of the chancel. He watched the 
eiglit vestrymen who were ushering that day come towards 
him, with the atmosphere of the world enveloping them, 
impeccably suited and boutonniered, to receive the Basins 
from his hands and then proceed down the aisles as the 
clioir began gloriously upon the anthem. 

The Communion service which followed was long. 
Hilary realised in the back of his mind, as he passed and 
repassed before the kneeling men and women, that he 
would be compelled to find an assistant soon, as the vestry- 
men had suggested. To-day, however, the people stood 
patiently upon the chancel tiles awaiting their turn at the 
altar, while once again the low, mystic words, like an oft- 
repeated celestial refrain, hung upon the air. 

The last communicant had received the wine, the List 
footfalls of retreating steps had died away, as Hilary faced 
the altar and knelt for the final prayers. Then again came a 
burst of melody as Forrest started upon the Recessional. 

Once more tin great gold cross advanced and the pro- 
cession moved down the chancel steps to the accompani- 
ment of the rich diapason of organ and voices. Hilary fol- 
lowed with uplifted heart. It was over and it had gone 
well. If only Grandy could have lived to see this day ! He 
^found himself joining in the familiar words with the choir. 
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They were back in the chapel; the last softened echoes of 
the hymn ceased, and Hilary’s voice, in cloistered tones, 
rose in the final words of the service. Then in an incredibly 
-short time the room seemed filled with people. Hastings, 
jubilantly important, kept ushering in more and more. The 
apparent pleasure and satisfaction upon the faces sent 
Hilary’s spirits up still liigher. A personal note was evident 
in the voices of the vestrymen. 

“ My wife, Mr. Laurens. That was a wonderful 
sermon !” 

* “ I can’t tell you how delighted we are ! Such a very fine 
sermon ! We hope to have you to dinner soon.” 

” Well, you’ve made a great start this morning, niy boy ! 
Helen, this is Mr. Laurens.” 

Hilary started as he recognised J. V. Dunn, of the vulture 
beak, approaching. He had with him an elderly feminine 
duplicate of himself and a young woman obviously ill at 
ease. 

“ Mr. Laurens, my name is Dunn. Pewholder here for 
thirty years. Thought your sermon very good. Want to 
introduce my sister and daughter.” 

With this he caught the young woman’s arm and brought 
her close to Hilary. “ My daughter, Maudic,” he repealed. 

The girl’s rather anaemic face broke up in small twitch- 
ings just as the voice began to emit indefinite sounds which 
never quite became words. 

” Maudic’s very much interested in church work ” (more 
faint sounds from Maudie), “ so you’ll be seeing her around 
here.” 

” We hope you’ll honour us by coming to dinner soon,” 
the older Miss Dunn said as they gave place to the next 
comers. “ I shall write you.” 

Hilary would have been less than human if he had not 
felt his heart swell with the warmth of the greetings and the 
very evident enthusiasm of those who spoke to him. He 
tried with intensity to fix names and faces in his mind while 
the word wonderful seemed to hover in the air. 

” My name is Ilaverstraw. I just wanted to welcome you 
and thank you for that wonderful sermon.” 

“ I’m Mrs. Lester White. I want you to know how happy 
we arc to have you as our rector. Your sermon was won- 
derful.” 
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As the crowd thinned, Hilary saw old Mrs. Reed rise 
stiffly from a chair at the back of the room and come slowly 
towards him. There was a look upon her face resembling 
the one with which she had first greeted him. She did not 
smile. Indeed her eyes were anxious. 

“ Now, listen,” she said as she reached him, “ you’re all 
right. You’re good. But don’t go and get a swelled head.” 

Hilary looked soberly back at her. He had a swift sense 
of contrast between the hushed service at the altar and the 
near joviality of the informal reception. 

“ I won’t,” he said gravely. “ But I’m glad to be re- 
minded.” 

Tliey eyed each other, still unsmiling, until she turned 
away. 

At last there was no one left in the chapel except Hastings 
and himself. Hastings drew confidentially close and pro- 
duced two white missives. 

“ Well, here’s the first ones. I suppose you’re used to this 
sort of thing. Only bein’ young you’d better keep your eyes 
open, 'rhese were both some dames though that give me 
these. One of them belongs here but the other’s a new one. 
I guess you can liandle ’em. Well, I don’t think you did too 
bad to-day.” 

” Thank you, Hastings.” Hilary felt this and Mrs. Reed’s 
pronouncement were his sincercst compliments. 

Ho took the notes from Hastings and went on up to the 
study to relax for a few minutes before he went to the 
McGollys. He faced the Bishop’s portrait with a smile. His 
head was not swelled, but he knew the morning had gone 
extremely well and he was grateful and happy. If he only 
knew where Dick was at the moment he would put in a 
long distance call and talk to him. He fairly craved this. 
But he knew how diflicult it was to locate Dick. This last 
mining job he was on was more erratic than usual. In any 
case he would soon see Lex and talk it all over with her. 
He wished now with all his heart he had let her come to 
the service. 

He remembered the two notes in his hand. The first was 
a visiting card, bearing tlic name : Mrs. Frederick Waltham 
Downes. The message and address were written below in 
pencil, apparently during the service : 
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Your sermon has touched me deeply. I am neatly in 
need of counsel. Could you call at your earliest con- 
venience? 

Hilary drew his brows, recalling Hastings’ comment. 
This was the sort of thing one had to look out for, from a 
woman. But he would have to go to see her, of course. It 
was doubtless genuine. 

The second missive was a letter, sealed and addressed to 
him. It was written caiefully in ink. He read : 

I am the only person who knows the truth about Steve 
Cole’s de ith. I was at the funeral and heard you there. I 
feel .IS if I Cv:)uld talk to you. I’ve got to talk to someone 
or ril go crazy. Could I come to your study? Any after- 
noon around five. If you’ll let me come, please call 
Woodside 327 and leave the message for Mary Smith. 
I’ll get it. Please make it soon if you can. 

Hilary sat staring at the paper. So it had been a girl. He 
found himself dre.iding the encounter with sharp distaste. 
He could imagine what the main details of the story would 
be. Yet he must accede to this request also. He made 
quick notes upon his desk pad and then tore both missives to 
bits and dropped them in the waste basket. The week just 
coming would be full enough ! 

When he re.iched the McGollys upon the hour, he found 
them all in the living-room. There was a new warmth in 
Mrs. McColly’s greeting and old Alex grasped his hand. 

“Well, well, I’m glad to see you, Hilary. Glad to see 
you ! We’ve just been hearing about the service. I knew 
you’d never keep Lex away this first Sund.iy. No, sir 1“ 
“You were there, then, after all?” Hilary said, turning 
to Lex, his voice showing more pleasure than he knew. 

“ I m glad you’re not mad at me. It was all beautiful, 
Hil. I didn’t know I could be so proud of you !” 

The red crept up in Hilary’s cheeks. “ But to think you 
were there and I never saw you ! You didn’t take Com- 
munion.” 

“ No. Muff wouldn’t let me. She was more jittery than 
you were. I sat up in the gallery. Just melted into the land- 
scape. One more sinner.” 
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In spite of their laughter, Hilary felt a sudden qualm of 
uneasiness. There was a gravity in Lex’s eyes. During 
dinner as they talked together of the day and of his work 
in general, he became more unhappily convinced that all 
was not well. He kept trying to meet Lex’s glance and 
failed each time. When dessert was finished, she appealed 
to her mother. 

“ Do you mind if Hilary and I have our coffee in the 
living-room ?” 

“ Of course not,” Mrs. McColly agreed instantly. “ Your 
father and I are going right up to the library to wrestle with 
this Benefit business we’ve gotten ourselves into, and we’ll 
have ours there while we work. Come on, Alex.” 

Hilary smiled frankly into her eyes. No longer was it 
necessary to conceal his eagerness to be alone with Lex. 

“ Thanks,” he said. “ I haven’t too much time. Vespers 
at four, you know.” 

“ ’Pon my soul,” Old Alex exclaimed. “ I never thought 
parsons worked much for a living, but it looks as if you put 
in a full day on Sundays, anyway.” 

“ I’d forgotten alxjut vespers,” Lex said in a startled 
voice. “ Lei’s go, Hil.” 

Back in the living-room he took her in his arms. 

“ What is it?” he soon asked anxioii'^ly. “ Were >ou some* 
how disappointed in the service.^ I'ell me the truth. I’ll 
always count on you to do that.” 

To his amazement her eyes filled with tears. 

“ Disappointed?” she said. “ I don’t know how to say it, 
Ilil, but I’ve never been so moved, so completely shaken in 
my life. That’s the trouble. That’s what I have to explain 
to you.” 

She drew away from him. He saw that her hands, the 
little, slim hands he so loved, were trembling. 

“ If I’ve been uncertain before about — us — I’m terrified 
now. Do you realise, Hilary, that I’ve known you for two 
years, but always in what we might call your ‘off’ 
moments? Never till to-day have I seen you in your vest- 
ments or heard you pray or preach or give Communion. As 
I sat there and looked at you and listened to you I felt you 
were an utter stranger.” 

“ Lex I How can you say such a thing?” 
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“ It’s true. That’s the way you seemed to me. A stranger. 
So far away I couldn’t even reach you.” 

“That is absolute foolishness!” 

“And then your sermon. Honestly, Hil, I never knew 
you were like that. Such a mind. Such power over an 
audience. It wasn’t just me. I could feel how all the people 
around me were fairly holding their breath. And then this 
thing you ])reachcd about, this ‘ perfection of love.’ ” 

He tried to draw her close again, but she resisted, turned 
away and walked to the window. 

“ rd rather never marry you than fail you, Hilary. And I 
just don’t think I can live on your heights.” 

He strode over to her then and turned her towards him. 
His face was set. 

“ I don’t want you on the heights. I want you . . .” 

“I know.” Her face suddenly became suffused with 
colour. “ That’s part of our trouble, I think. But if we 
marry we get let in for the whole of each other, don’t wc? I 
came to a decision in church. I hate to tell you but you 
can’t move me from it.” 

He could not speak. His face had gone white. 

“ I ran away after that first night. I’m going to do it 
again. I’m going abroad. Muff will come. She loves to 
travel. I’ll stay all summer and come back to Maine early 
in September. You can come up then. If we simply can’t 
help it, we’ll go ahead and get married and take the 
chances. But I think by that time we’ll know.” 

“ We will know 1” Hilary’s tone was almost bitter. 

“ Well, I will, then. You see, Hil, if we don’t see each 
other at all for six months, it will give us both a better 
chance. You’ll be able to concentrate on your work and get 
it started. I’ll be able to decide whether I can do without 
you or not. This will be the final test.” 

As he still looked at her, speechless, she went on : 

“ Before this. I’ve really been thinking only of myself. I 
know that now. Whether I would be happy as your wife. 
But now you’ve got to believe me. I’m thinking of you, too. 
That’s what your sermon did to me.” 

He knew from the gravity of her eyes and the whole fixed 
expression on her face that argument was useless. It was 
Young Alex who had spoken, with the force and determina- 
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tion of her sire. There was behind the words, too, Hilary 
realised, an intuitive wisdom. In spite of liis coming loneli- 
ness, his work during these first difficult months would be 
easier with Lex far away. More deeply and with a pain 
akin to shame, he knew that Lex had also sensed, as he him- 
self had at times, that the strongest bond that held them 
was a physical one. 

He stood silent so long that Lex seemed frightened. 

“ Say something, Hil. Anything. Only don’t look like 
that.” 

“ When will you go?” 

“ Right away. We’ll get sailings for this week. Dad can 
always fix things. Oh, Hil, I am as I am. I can’t help it.” 

“ Is it to be good-bye now?” 

“ I think it would be best. No use torturing ourselves. 
And I might as well admit,” she burst out, “ that it is torture 
to me to leave you. But I’ve got to. Let’s cut clean now, 
Hil. I’ll phone you my plans and of course we’ll write.” 

He held her as though he would never let her go; then 
when the embrace was over, he left quickly. 

As he drove back, a wave of physical sickness and weak- 
ness swept over him. He realised that every nerve in him 
had been keyed to the highest point for the morning ser- 
vices, 'rhe elation afterwards had buoyed him up until 
Lex had told him of her decision. Now physically and 
spiritually the reaction overcame him. For six months he 
would not sec Lex. For that period the old uncertainty 
would once more fasten itself upon him. Indeed, for the 
first time since he had fallen in love, he now felt utterly 
hopeless. Was there actually too great a gulf fixed between 
his life and Lexa’s? Even though she loved him, would she 
ultimately refuse to marry him? And if so, how could he 
ever countenance the oncoming years? 

With a sudden wave of anger he thought of his sermon on 
the perfection of love. This sermon, over which he had 
prayed and laboured for weeks, and delivered that morning 
with a kind of holy joy, had evidently been the concrete 
cause of Lexa’s new decision. He hated it. 

He went through vespers in a sort of trance. Fortunately 
there was only a brief address. It was really Forrest’s service 
and if Hilary’s misery had not been so deep-seated he knew 
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he would have been stirred by the tender beauty of the 
music. He forced himself to complete concentration upon 
the lessons and the prayers; then after the benediction he 
left immediately, not even waiting to speak to Forrest as he 
had intended. He would sec him the next day in any case 
as they had arranged that the organist would come to his 
study each Mondiy morning, at which time they would 
consult together about the week’s plans. 

Now Hilary, pleading weariness to Hastings, slipped out 
quickly to the court and made Ins way in a black misery to 
the side of the rectory. As usual, no matter at what door he 
Altered, Morns, apprised of his approach by some sixth 
sense apparently, was there waiting for him. 

“You all done for the day now. Mist’ Hilary?” 

The eager kindness in the wrinkled face brought a sting 
to Hilary’s eyes. As long as the old man lived, the house 
would have some atmosphere of home. 

“ Done and done in, both, Morris.” 

“Did things — did they go all right 

“Yes, I think they did,” Hilary replied slowly. “I be- 
lieve, Morris, that the Bishop w^ould have been pleased 
with every service. I’m just tired now, that’s all ” 

“ I got the fire made up in the library an’ I’m bringin* 
your supper right in there. That’s good, Mist’ Hilary, ’bout 
the services. I knowed they’d be fine. You just go in there 
now an’ rest yourself.” 

The room looked welcoming with the great fireplace 
alight. After his supper, during which he told Morris all 
the details of the day which might interest him, Hilary 
allowed himself to relax completely. To-morrow a flood of 
duties would engulf him, enough pci haps to drown out part 
of his pain 1 o-night he felt weary and bruised and lonely. 

His mind moved slowlv over the events of the day. He 
remembered the faces of the Coles at the early service. To 
be there at all must have taken a hiidi couracre on their part. 
Fine people. He would prize their friendship and would 
try to do all he could to help them in their grief. What of 
the girl whom he must see soon? Would her story be one 
he could ever tell to Steve’s mother and father? He doubted 
it. He had a swift intuition that one of his coming burdens 
would be the weight ujxin his heart of secrets which he^ 
might never share. 
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He thought of the woman with the beautiful face and 
form who had knelt at the altar, lost in the sacrament. He 
had felt a spiritual kinship with her though they liad spoken 
no word to each other. He thought of tlie later service and 
the glory and exhilaration of it. At least there would never 
be any difiiculties for him in connection with the music! 
Forrest was a master. 

Before long he must call a vestry meeting. He knew he 
had tlie support and confidence of the majority of them, or 
he would not be here. But there were one or two who had 
held aloof. He must win them if possible. He sighed 
heavily. Tliere would probably be conflict enough in his 
work without the inner fears and problems of his heart. 
Lexa! No matter where his thoughts started, tliey ended 
with her. 

Morris suddenly appeared. 

“ Lady on the phone, Mist’ Hilary.” 

He almost fell in his haste. 

“ Hallo,” he said, his heart thudding. 

I'he voice which came was that of old Mrs. Reed. 

** This is once I am going to apologise. 1 shouldn’t have 
said what I did this morning. I’m a bad-tempered, critical, 
bossy old ” 

“ Please. Don’t retract. That’s unworthy of you. You 
were exactly right and I’m going to need all your advice 
and warning to keep me straight.” 

Mrs. Reed lowered her voice. 

“ Listen. What I really waited for this morning was to 
tell you that your sermon was the finest I ever heard. Some- 
how after I listened to all tlie other cackling I couldn’t say 
it. But now you know.” 

“ Thank you,” Hilary said gently. “ I need that to-ijiight 
much more than I did this morning.” 

When he had said good-bye he sat, nervous, his hand 
still on the telephone. He wanted desperately, feverishly to 
call Lexa; but something held him back. At last he rose, 
told Morris that he would go on up to bed early, and slowly 
and heavily climbed the stairs. 

When he was finally propped against the pillows he 
[picked up The Imitation from the table beside him to read 
a litde from it as his custom was each night. This time he 
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leafed through the book until the words he sought leaped 
to his eyes. 

Though weary, love is not tired; though pressed, it is 
not stiaitened; tliough alaimed, it is not confounded; but 
as a lively flame and burning torch it forces its way up- 
wards and securely passes through all. If any man love, 
he knoweth what is the cry of this voice. 

Slowly, Hilary closed the book and put out the light. 



Chapter V 


On Monday morning Hilary found Miss Mowbray In her 
little office outside his study already at work on the files 
when he got there. He was immediately at ease with her. 
I'he homeliness of her irregular features was alleviated by 
the brightness of her grey eyes and the pleasing quality 
of her voice. Good girl, Hilary thought to himself. Good, 
sensible girl ! 

Before many days had passed he reverently thanked God 
for her. She knew everyone and everything. She had a way 
of listening intently to a question, weighing it for a second 
and then giving the right answer modestly. She showed no 
embarrassing tendency to load him with information before 
he asked for it. 

Together they went over the parish records and planned 
a new system of filing. 

“ Don’t tell me about any of these people,” Hilary said 
at the start. ** I know you could, but Fve got to have a 
clean slate and form my own opinions. If you’ll just indi- 
cate the ones who arc sick or in trouble I’ll go to see them 
first.” 

They went to work on this list, a long one. Then on two 
sets of new cards Miss Mowbray typed all parish names and 
addresses, one set to be filed alphabetically, the other — 
Hilary’s idea — geographically, so that calling might be 
zoned, as it were, to save time. 

“ Have you any idea about an assistant?” Miss Mowbray 
inquired once, as she saw Hilary’s growing realisation of 
the magnitude of his job. 

Not a thought. I’ll have to come to it soon, though, I 
can see that. My feeling was that I wanted to get acejuain-f 
ted with the work a little myself before I tried to train 
anybody else.” 

” There were two curates here for a long time, and they 
were both busy enough. In the last years there was only 
one. Dr. Partridge did not delegate power too easily,” slie 
said, smiling. 

In addition to the reorganisation of the files the- mail 
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demanded increasing attention, for it grew heavier by the 
day. The invitations to dinner gave Hilary the greatest 
immediate concern. They ranged from engraved cards to 
informal notes. One thing was certain. It would be a 
physical impossibility to accept them all. He had Miss 
Mowbray sort out those of the vestrymen’s wives first, and 
then guided by a curious intuition born of Lexa’s warning 
he put with these the chastely correct missive from Miss 
Dunn. Before the week was out he had added another, not 
without foreboding. It was the crested card of Miss Hettie 
Breckenridge. 

The otlier letters were a strange mixture. Most of them 
were welcoming him to the parish and the city, many of 
them were begging, some were evidently sincere appeals for 
help, some were the work of cranks. Out of them all two 
hit Hilary very h*ii d. The one was a bittei ly critical attack 
upon his first Sunday’s sermon. 

Dear Mr. Laurens : 

Altboiigli not a member of St. Matthews I went to 
service on Sunday hoping, from the statements of the 
press, to find in you the preacher I long have sought. I 
was grievously disappointed. If any parish in this city 
needs a thorough arousing from its velvet cushions of 
comfortable sloth, it is St. Matthews. And to these com- 
placent capitalists you suggest gently that perfection is 
almost within their grasp. What they need is a John the 
Baptist. What they have apparently got — if you’ll excuse 
the brutal frankness — is a handsome lounge lizard in a 
cassock. 

A Stranger. 

The very next letter he read ran as follows : 

Dear Rector : 

Your sermon on the possibility of perfection in love 
moved me as nothing has done in many years. In all 
humility I am going to try to put it into practice. Will 
you use the enclosed according to your discretion for 
some corner of “ the needy world ” ? 

An Old Parishioner. 
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It was a hundred-dollar bill. 

The curious juxtaposition of the two types of letter was 
to become familiar to Hilary as time passed. During these 
first days, however, he brooded over it. He laid tliem both 
carefully in a drawer where he could rc-rcad them, remind- 
ing himself of the diverse characters among his audience 
each Sunday, and of the heavy compulsion resting upon him 
to be “ all things to all men.” 

While the letter from “ A Stranger ” was probably the 
work of a religious eccentric, yet there was a note in it which 
he could not afford to disregard. The main membership of 
St. Matthews was indeed made up of people of wealth or at 
least of a comfortable competence of this world’s goods. 
While they would of course be vulnerable along with the 
rest of mankind to the inevitable blows of sickness and 
death, they would still be untouched by the peculiar 
sorrows of the poor. Each day as he walked the surround- 
ing streets he was more conscious of the contrast between 
the beauty and comfort of the church itself and the drab 
poverty represented in the string of tenements and cheap 
apartments just behind it. 

He sat late at his desk one night, considering, and finally 
made his first great decision relative to his ministry. In so 
far as he was capable he resolved to divide his time and 
attention between the present pew-holders of St. Matthews 
and another yet invisible congregation which he had in 
mind to serve. Past the great church each day walked a 
motley multitude. Unknown men and women worked in 
the lofts and factories all about. Within easy access were 
endless dwellings where poverty ruled, where even hunger 
and cold might exist. What was he going to do about this? 
He already had several ideas. With the hundred-dollar bill 
as a nucleus he would try to build up a so-called discretion- 
ary fund, the many uses of which he could already imagine. 
This could be only the proverbial drop in the bucket but it 
would be at least concrete. 

But more than this. Above the long blocks of rented 
pews in St. Matthews ran the gallery. This was free, and as 
Hastings had reported, usually empty except for a few 
transients and the Orphanage boys. Ililary had an imme- 
diate picture of a strong, integr.ited gallery congregation, 
* drawn from the ranks of the humble. 
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Then there was the Parish House. Its use had deterio- 
rated somewhat during Dr. Partridge’s declining years, he 
gathered from bits of evidence here and there, but the 
building was amply furnished, ready and available for what- 
ever uses he wished to put it. 

Night after night Hilary sat at his desk, weighing one 
course of action against another, always measuring his 
judgment by meeting the Bishop’s eyes in the frame. He 
was preparing for the special meeting with his vestiy at 
which time he would outline his plans. 

Meanwhile his personal problems had resolved them- 
selves temporarily. Lex was gone. In accordance with her 
usual promptness of action she had sailed with Muff for 
France ten days after their talk. In spite of their first deci- 
sion Hilary had gone to see her off, his heart like lead in his 
breast. She had never seemed so utleily dear to him as in 
that last moment when she had broken down, raising misty 
eyes to his. 

“ I don’t know whether I’m more afraid to go or to stay,” 
she had whispered. 

Then the bell rang, the crowd jostled, and he found him- 
self ashore with her father and mother, watching, waving, 
until her small figure in the .shadow of Muffs tall, protecting 
one was lost to the sight. He had come back with some- 
thing in his heart poorer than hope and a little b(‘tter than 
despair. One thing he had to admit as the days passed, and 
that was the fact that her complete absence gave him a 
feeling of mental release. The fact, though, that she had 
been wise enough to foresee this, frightened him. Did this 
mean then that there was wisdom in her other conclusions 
also? In so far as it was possible he drove this idea from his 
mind and his hunger for her from his heart and concen- 
trated fiercely upon his work. 

On a dull, rainy afternoon, Hilary .sat at his desk with a 
nervousness he could not control. He had left tlie message 
for ” Mary Smith ” suggesting five o’clock that day. Would 
she come? What would she be like? What story would she 
tell about Steve Cole? He .somehow hated this encounter. 
He had dined quietly with the Coles a few nights before 
and their dignity, self-control and essential couiagc had 
again moved him deeply. Two rare souls, thc'y were, who ^ 
claimed him now as a friend. To him at least they talked 



of Steve as though it eased their unendurable grief. 
Through their unconscious illumination, the young man 
himself had emerged full grown before him, fine, sensitive, 
gifted, full of promise. He was to have been a doctor. His 
own dread now was that the coming interview would do 
violence to this character. 

There was a tap on the study door and Miss Mowbray’s 
voice. 

“ Miss Smith is here.” 

Hilary stood up and looked at his caller. He saw a tall, 
slender girl in a small hat and a raincoat. Her thin face 
was shockingly white and taut, as though the bones might 
at any moment pierce the delicate skin. Her eyes were the 
saddest he had ever seen. 

He went forward to meet her and drew a chair. “ Sit 
down,” he said warmly. “ It’s a nasty day out. I didn’t 
know when I called up that the weather was going to be 
like this.” 

She made a small gesture as though dismissing the 
weather. 

“ My real name is Francine Avery,” she began in a voice 
with a faint, alluring accent. “ Since a sad story should not 
be long I will try to tell you quickly. It is very hard but it is 
harder still to keep silent. I have to talk to someone. I 
felt it must be you.” 

Hilary met her gravity instantly. His voice was very 
gentle. 

“ Please tell me all that lies upon your heart. Miss Avery. 
I think I understand your feeling. It helps to ‘ give sorrow 
words.* ” 

She sat tensely forward in her chair, the raincoat which 
she had not taken the trouble to remove giving her the 
appearance of a child, Slie fixed her dark eyes firmly on 
the window behind Hilary and began. 

“ I grew up in France. My mother was French, my 
father English. He died when I was very small. My mother 
was a dancer. I am also. We lived very strangely abroad, 
very unconventionally. I do not mean to excuse myself, 
only to tell the truth. I was not brought up as the usual 
French jeune fille. When my mother died I came to this 
country with a man I — knew. I have had some success 
Jhere. There have been several men who — ^helped me. It 
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was of small meaning to me, what happened between me 
and them. I cared for none of these men.” 

She gave a tragic little gesture. “ This is what is so neces- 
sary for you to believe. My heart felt nothing — nothing. I 
wanted to get on in my profession. I did only what seemed 
to me practical and, as I had been brought up, natural.” 

She stopped, her eyes on his face with an alarming fixity. 
“ I cannot go on unless you believe this.” 

“ I do believe you,” Hilary said. 

Something of the tension in her slight figure relaxed. 

” Yes,” she said, “ I see that you do. I met Steve at the 
night club where I was dancing. From that moment we 
loved each other. At first I did not question anything. I 
had always taken whatever came without question, as my 
mother had taught me. llien, when Steve wished to take 
me home to meet his mother and father, I was suddenly 
afraid.” 

Her hands were clasped so tightly now tliat Hilary felt 
in himself the hurt of the clenched fingers. 

” I considered saying nothing of my* life before. But he 
was too good. I loved him too much. That last afternoon I 
told him everything. The reason I can’t sleep now is seeing 
the look on his face. He was so very white. He kept saying, 
‘There will be some way; don’t worry.* Then he went 
home. The next day I read in the paper what happened.” 

She stopped. The story was told. Hilary sat, looking at 
her, shaken. The violence of the contrast Ix'twcen the truth 
and his own imaginings left him speechless. 

“ I’hc thing which makes me so confused,” the girl went 
on slowly, ” is that I did what I felt to be right in telling 
him. And if I had not done so, he would now be alive and 
we could have been happy always. Now since I killed him 
I do not care to live. I would rather do as he did.” 

Her eyes met his, seeking, distraught. 

The old feeling of inadequacy for a moment engulfed 
Hilary. How could he guide her, comfort her? What words 
would be given him to speak? liooking at *he girl, though 
worn now and careless of her beauty, he could sec why 
Steve had loved her. Her strange charm, the compelling 
quality of her personality, her essential sincerity uf heart 
and the dancer’s giace of her l)ody, would attract any man. 
But by the extremity of the moment, and the deep prayer 
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of his own heart, he felt himself entirely removed from all 
of this. He was not a man, he was completely the priest of 
God. 

“ Francine,” he said, using her name simply, “ my dear 
child, you must consider first of all that with honesty and 
courage you did what you thought was your duty. The con- 
sequences are not your responsibility. Leave them in the 
hands of God. In the next place you must put from you all 
thought of ending your own life. I believe in another world 
after this. I believe Steve is there now.” 

“You do?” Her tone was full of amazement. 

V Of course. God is surely not less under'-tanding than 
we poor humans. But Steve’s immortality in this world 
depends upon those who loved him. A part of him will 
always live on in your heart. You must treasure that and 
sec that no violence comes to it through you. This, too, is a 
duty. Do you understand ?” 

She was very still for a moment, then slowly nodded her 
head. 

“ I had not thought of it in that way.” 

“ Are you a Gatholic?” he asked. 

“ No. I’m not anything, really. I think I was christened 
as an infant.” 

“ I want you to come to cliurch, to Steve’s church, and 
eventually to be confirmed. But right now, next Sunday, if 
you don’t mind getting up early, I want you to come to the 
eight o’clock Communion. No one else will know whether 
you are a member or not. Come and say a little prayer for 
Steve’s soul and for your own. It will do you good. Will 
you?” 

Once again she thought his words over. 

“ Would I know what to do?” 

“ Just follow the others. It’s very easy. And now, most 
of all, you must drop this burden you’ve been carrying. I 
do not of course mean your grief. But put all that you 
should forget out of your mind, out of your life. Start all 
over. Keep your love for Steve and begin now to be all he 
thought you were. Forget the rest.” His voice was firm. 
“ Work and rest, pray often, and go on living/^ He held her 
eyes to his until he saw them suddenly overflow with tears. 

“ I haven’t been able to weep before.” 
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Hilary rose. “ It will relax you. I want to speak to my 
secretary. Excuse me for a moment.” 

Once outside he said to Miss Mowbray, “ What about a 
good strong cup of tea?” 

She smiled. “ It’s ready. I thought from the look of her 
we might need it.” 

She brought a small tray with two cups. “ I’ll set it in. I 
think you can do with one yourself.” 

The girl was still weeping when he returned, slumped in 
complete exhaustion in the chair. He wondered anxiously 
if there would be strength enough in her body to enable her 
to rise eventually. 

Miss Mowbray set down the tray and left as quietly as 
she came. The cup shook in Francine’s hand, but she drank 
the tea gratefully and then with a great effort pulled herself 
together, and rose. 

“ I must go,” she said. “ I can never thank you enough. 
Please know . . .” 

“Of course,” Hilary said. “ I only want you to promise 
to come back whenever I can help. Will you?” 

“And Sunday morning?” 

“ I shall count of your being there.” 

She stood a moment, hesitant. 

“ And you really think — you feel even in spite of all I’ve 
told you — I can . . 

She faltered and stopped. 

The words came instinctively to Hilary’s lips. 

“ May the Lord bless you and keep you, Francine. May 
He lift up the light of his countenance upon you and give 
you peace.” 

As she left, she turned and for the first time smiled. Even 
through the tears the smile transformed lier face. 

Hilary realised again how young Steve must have loved 
her. Oh, the torturing, agonising sorrows of love! How 
mysteriously for his own vast purposes the Creator had 
wrought the miracle of sex 1 Sex and religion, he brooded, 
as he sat down again at his desk. The two most powerful 
forces in life I 

He wondered anxiously, as always, if he had said the 
right thing. Had he said enough.'* Reflecting now, he felt 
his words liad been perhaps too few. Should h(' have given 
a different sort of counsel, dwelling more ujK)n that period 
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of her life, the irregularities of which had brought about the 
tragedy? Should he have spoken of penance and sackcloth 
and ashes? 

No, he decided with vehemence. Not that. Her 
anguished eyes gave their own proof. It seemed to him 
clearly a case of “ Neither do I condemn thee.” 

As to his urging her who belonged to no church wliatso- 
ever to come to Communion, that was perhaps open to 
criticism. And yet the whole meaning of the sacrament, as 
he saw it, was the union of the weak, needy soul of man 
with the great, suffering, compassionate soul of God. Well, 
then. Surely in this case the conditions were met. A purely 
technical exception could be made. Wouldn’t Bronson be 
scandalised, though, if he knew? Hilary smiled a little 
wryly. No matter, he thought, I must serve humanity in my 
own way. 

It was some days later that he answered in person the 
other missive of that first Sunday. lie found Mrs. Frederick 
Waltham Downes, a young woman in a luxuriously modern- 
istic apartment. She was tall, with dark hair brushed high 
above small ears, her skin creamy against the red violence 
of her lips. She wore a black. dress which enhanced every 
line of her beautiful figure, and her voice was low, soft and 
sad. 

“ This is so good of you, Mr. Laurens. I had scarcely 
hoped you would come so soon, but I need help terribly.” 

I am anxious to serve you if I can,” Hilary said sym- 
pathetically. “ A new rector is always at a disadvantage at 
first. He must try to know so many people so quickly. And 
fails, of course. You must tell me, if you will, what I can 
do for you.” 

She looked down at her hands, white and ringless, in her 
lap. 

“ My husband died eight months ago. I have no child, 
almost no relatives. I am inexpressibly lonely to the point of 
melancholy. My life is completely empty. I feel I must cul- 
tivate some new power within myself and I can't do it 
alone. If I had a new interest, too, it would help.” 

She hesitat('d and raised her eyes, very large, dark and 
luminous, to his face. 

” Would there be any way you could use me in church 
work?” 
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Hilary was touched. lie chose his words carefully, as he 
first recommended certain daily spiritual exercises. 

“ I’ll send you some books which I think will be of great 
help to you. Keep them as long as you need them. And as 
to church work, of course we can use you. It’s rather won- 
derful for anyone to ask for it as you have. Shall I let you 
know as soon as our organisations get started?” 

“ Oh, please do 1 I feci already that I have something to 
live for. The friends I have” — she smiled with a gentle 
tolciance — “ are not the type to help me in matters of the 
spirit.” 

' She rang for tea; then, as she served it, began to speak 
lightly of other things — books, plays, travel. Without losing 
the veil of sadness which enveloped her, she seemed unself- 
ishly eager to keep from intruding her soirow further upon 
her guest. Her pitiful courage appealed to Hilary and he 
exerted himself to his utmost to be entertaining, 

“ You have done so much for me,” she said as he left. 
“ I promise not to make a nuisance of myself, but if I get 
down too deeply in the depths again, may I . . 

“ Please call me,” Hilary said earnestly, ” and read the 
devotional books I’m sending you very carefully. They have 
helped me. And now, be brave.” 

The impression of tlie farewell handshake gave him a 
slight uneasiness as the elevator bore him down to the lobby. 
It had been a prolonged one for the simple reas m that Mrs. 
Downes had not let go. She was merely grateful, Hilary 
thought. And don’t be a vain ass, he adjured himself 
severely. 

The most disquieting experience of his first weeks was a 
call from Henry Alvord, Senior Warden, the one man on 
the vestry for whom Hilary had held a mental reservation. 
He dropped in one day, pleasantly enough. He was a tall, 
spare man with a waxed grey moustache and cool, calculat- 
ing eyes. His contribution to the church represented the 
largest single item of its support. He talked on in friendly 
fashion of generalities while Hilary felt his heart sinking 
into his shoes. He had a premonition that there was more 
to this call than met the eye. 

Alvord finally leaned back in his chair with ea-jy grace 
and slowly put out his cigarette. 
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“ I’m sure you’ll not resent a word or two of advice from 
an old member of St. Matthews?” 

“ I should welcome it,” Hilary replied. 

“ Churches are like families,” Alvord began deliberately. 
** Some either have no roots or they are negligible. Others 
have very deep roots and very distinct traditions. St. 
Matthews is one of these. For a hundred years this church 
has served the type of people who appreciate the beauty 
and dignity of its edifice and its service. They have built 
through tlie years certain traditions which I hope may 
never be broken or infringed upon in any way.” 

He paused, watching Hilary. 

” I understand perfectly what you mean,” Hilary said 
quietly, meeting his eyes. 

Alvord looked gratified. 

“ Another thing — forgive me for speaking so plainly, but 
it is as an old man to a young one. Many young men in 
their twenties and thirties are moved by a great desire to 
change the existing social and economic order. It is per- 
haps a more or less normal youthful reaction. They would, 
if they could, overthrow certain — ah — systems which have 
been long in operation. Now, I’ve lived for nearly seventy 
years. I’ve watched many young men foolishly break their 
heads against a wall which is essentially a good wall. The 
tried and proven order is the best. I am quite sure the great 
majority of St. Mattliews’ membership believe this as firmly 
as I do. I wonder if you — ^ah — follow me?” 

Hilary nodded. “Once again I understand you per- 
fectly.” 

Alvord rose, smiling. 

“ I’ve enjoyed this call. I hear nothing but the highest 
praise of you in every quarter. You have here in St. 
Matthews the greatest opportunity thal any young clergy- 
man could ask for. I’m sure you will fulfil our expecta- 
tions.” 

Hilary stood silent for a moment. 

” I’m glad you came in, Mr. Alvord. And I’m very glad 
also that you have told me so frankly what you would like 
my policies at St. Matthews to be.” 

The older man looked somewhat startled and his dark, 
straight brows contracted a little. 
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“ I have told you that I undersand,” Hilary went on. 
“ This does not mean, however, that 1 agree. But under- 
standing is tlic real basis of friendship and I want very 
much to be your friend. May we leave things so while I 
think over carefully all that you have said i”’ 

Hilary smiled with his unconscious, disarming sincerity 
and held out his hand. Alvord grasped it. 

“ Tin sure you’ll agree,” he said. “ For your success here, 
as I see it, depends largely upon that.” 

As Hilary walked to the door with him he said earnestly, 
“ Will you drop in again and give me >our advice and help? 
I need plenty.” 

The older man looked touched and gratified as he pio- 
mised. But after he was gone Hilary went back to his desk 
and slumped into the Bishop’s chair. 

“ No change in the type of membership and no socialistic 
tendencies on the part of the rector — or else !” he muttered 
dispiritedly. 

He felt defeated before he had rightly begun. The queer 
presentiment he had had from his fust meeting with Alvord 
had not been without foundation. He had noticed that the 
other vestrymen deferred to the Senior Warden's opinion; 
and now he had read in the older man’s eyes during the 
interview Alvord’s complete confidence in being able to 
manipulate the new young rector’s policies to his will. 

Hilary’s strong chin stiffened. Thi«, then, was probably 
to be his first major conflict. He must win over Alvord or 
lose him. With a deadly clarity he saw the full possibilities 
of his position. Even as Alvord had said, no young man 
could ask for a greater opportunity. With the least com- 
pliance, the least compromise of wliich no one but himself 
W'ould ever be aware, he knew he would have steadily 
mounting success. He realised with a sudden complete 
perception the extent of his own powers. He knew, too, 
naif ashamed, that a great ambition lay buried in his heart. 
A bishopric some day, even as Grandy. 

Yet Grandy had never comi)romiscd. The very thouglit 
of such a thing in relation to his natuie was absunl. Hilary 
remembered his grandfather’s face once a few years ago, 
lean and finely tempered and whimsical in the firelight, as 
he had sat talking of diocesan affairs. 

“ When a stubborn and worldly man insists upon pulling 
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you round by the nose, Hilary, there’s just one way to deal 
with him. Tell him to go to hell. Not in those words, of 
course, but make the general idea clear.” 

No, Grandy had bowed his righteous head to none in a 
matter of principle, but his career had been the exact oppo- 
site to Hilary’s. He had come up from the bottom, as it 
were. Slowly, steadily mounting through small parishes to 
greater ones, his influence and personality had gradually 
made themselves felt throughout the diocese. 

In Hilary’s case he was beginning at the top. There 
would surround him from now on the glare of publicity 
which would throw his every act into sharp relief, often 
accentuating the outlines out of proportion to their true 
relations. If only it were possible . . . 

He did not hear the door open. So when the voice came 
he jumped with such violence that he overturned the chair. 

“ Well, how’s the Man of God?” 

It was Dick, sauntering casually towards him, as though 
he had been there only the day before, his black eyes 
twinkling, his long, blond face set in its customary quizzical 
grin. Hilary grabl3ed him by the shoulders and found he 
could not speak. Never in all his life had he been so glad 
to sec anyone. There was a queer but unmistakable mist in 
his eyes. Dick looked straight through him as usual, and 
then slapped him heartily on the back. 

“ Steady, you big lug. I thought for a minute you were 
going to kiss me. Quite a set-up you’ve got here, Hil.” 

“ Tlie Lord certainly sent you !” 

Well, I doubt if He bothers much about my movements 
but I’m here anyway. Hadn’t time to write so I came in- 
stead. How arc things going?” 

“ Gome on, let’s go over to the house and let Morris 
know right away. After we eat, we can talk all night. How 
long can you stay?” 

Dick shrugged. “ Oh, a few days. Have a little business 
here I want to attend to. How’s Lex?” 

“ She’s gone abroad. I’ll tell you all about it later. How 
do you like my study ?” 

Dick roamed around, commenting upon familiar books 
and objects, then came to a standstill in front of the Bishop’s 
^picture. 

“ Still cuts pretty deep, doesn’t it? I’m always expecting 
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a letter — ^forgetting, you know. Well, let’s get going. I 
want to see your ecclesiastical habitation.” 

When Morris opened the door, he all but tottered in his 
surprise. Ilis delight was pitiful. He couldn’t let Dick out 
of his sight. When the brothers were finally seated at dinner 
his ministrations were almost annoyingly persistent. 

“ I feel like an infant robin,” Dick said once when the old 
man was in the kitchen. “Any moment I expect him to 
drop a worm in my mouth. By the way, wliy don’t we just 
have him sit down and eat widi us ? He’s the nearest thing 
to a parent we’ve got now.” 

Hilary considered. “ f'or one thing he wouldn’t like it. 
It would disturb and confuse him. He’s completely happy 
doing what he likes best to do, taking care of us. I guess 
just letting him overdo it to his heart’s content is the kindest 
thing on our part.” 

“ He’s aged shockingly these last months. He’s not young 
any more, Hil.” 

“ I know. I worry about him. He’s lonesome and there’s 
not much I can do about it, until — unless . . 

“ Of course,” Dick filled in quickly. Then as they went 
back to the library, he added, “Tell me as much as you 
want, old man. You seem bottled uj). I thought from your 
letter all was rosy. What went wrong?” 

“ It's the same thing, only worse. The parson stuff. She 
came to my first service and got completely scared out. The 
devil of it is I understand how she must feel. I almost wish 
I didn’t. I could fight harder then. Anyway, she’s gone 
abroad with Muff to be gone all summer. In September 
we’re to meet up in Maine, and then it will either be all on 
or all off. I’he last throw.” 

“ Meanwhile, as St. Paul delicately puts it, you burn.” 
“Right.” 

I’hcy smoked in silence for a while and then Dick said 
suddenly, “ It’s a funny thing about us. Hailing from the 
same loins and yet as different as day from night. I have 
no desire whatever to get married. Women, yes. I’m 
normal enough, God wotteth, but to look at the same one 
for the rest of my life — no. The thing I couldn’t «-t ind if I 
had a wife would be to watch the slow deterioration of the 
years upon her. Time is so damned cruel to women. That’s 
their primeval curse, I guess. Well, I wouldn’t want to 
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watch the thing operating behind my own breakfast coffee- 
pot, that’s all.” 

Hilary laughed. “ You forget, my lad, that time would 
also be operating behind the bacon-and-egg platter !” 

“ I know, but it’s not quite the same. Nature gave men 
the best break by a jugful.” 

“ It’s odd you should bring up just this,” Hilary said 
soberly, “ for I was thinking only a few days ago that if I 
were lucky enough to marry Lex I would like watching her 
grow older. I’m sure I would never mind time’s changes in 
her face. The thing that set me off on this was seeing a 
woman who comes to early Communion every Sunday.” 

He paused to fill his pipe. “ I don’t know yet who she is 
but her face haunts me and she’s far from young. Fifties, 
maybe. There’s something about her that makes a girl look 
a bit empty, if you see what I mean. No, if all I have to 
worry about is women’s primeval curse, as you call it. I’ll 
take it and jump at tlie chance. By the way, about my 
letter. I asked for some advice, and I was dead in earnest. 
I hope you’ve thought it over.” 

“ Oh, your seiTnons. Now, there was an unexpected com- 
pliment !” 

To Hilary’s surprise, however, Dick did not proceed with 
his usual raillery. He was serious. 

” I honestly don’t know what to tell you. I can’t think of 
anything in particular I’d like to have preached at me. But 
there’s one thing I’ve always felt very strongly about. I 
don’t think any parson has a right to harangue a congrega- 
tion as though they were a bunch of sinners.” 

” Why, aren’t we all ?” Hilary asked in mild surprise, 

“ So we’re always being told. But .somehow 1 can’t see 
it. People have such a darned lot to bear from life. And 
remember, they never asked to be born in the first place. 
They have to take the blows as they come and do the best 
they can. Take old Sicklc-BacJc at college.” 

“ Yes.” 

About the only thing I remember from that course is 
the way he used to look up suddenly and say : 

O Thou who Man of baser earth didst make 

And even with Paradise devise tlie Snake; 

D 
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For all the sin wherewith the face of man 
Is blackened, Man’s forgiveness give — and take !” 

“ I remember that, too. Poor old Sickle-Back ! They said 
he always quoted it wlien the pain got past bearing, which 
was pretty often. Great eyes, he had. Really a handsome 
man, if he hadn’t been deformed. I got a lot out of that 
course of his. And look, I do sec what you’re driving at. 
But it’s a new idea in a way, one I’ve got to think over. 
‘ Man’s forgiveness, give and take/ That line never fully 
hit me before. You see the whole problem of sin is in- 
volved . . .” 

“Not to-night, it isn’t!’’ Dick interrupted with a laugh. 
“ I’ve been serious long enough for once. 'IVll me the 
lighter news of the parish. What have you been doing 
socially i* Have you met some nice people.'’ Have you run 
into >our first lonely widow yet?” 

Hilary turned and stared at his brother. “Now what in 
the world made you ask that last question 

Dick grinned, “Touche, eh? Oh, I guess that old parody 
Grandy used to chuckle over made me think of it. Some 
other bishop told it to him. Don’t you renicm))er? ‘ Pure 
religion and undefiled for the parson is this : To visit the 
widow in her affliction and keep himself unspo ted . . .* ” 

Hilaiy laughed heartily and tlien looked tioubled. 

“ There ts a widow and a mighty good-looking one. But 
she’s perfectly sincere. Yes, I’m sure she is.” 

“ Well, watch your step. You’re a y)eisonabIe )outh I” 

“ Mist’ Hilary.” It was Morris at the door. “ t elephone 
for )Ou.” 

When Hilary answered, a woman’s breathless voice 
spoke. 

“ Mr. Laurens, this is Mary McGomb. You mind you 
married Joe and me? Well, Joe’s sick and I’m so frightened. 
The doctor’s bcim and he says it’s his aj)pendix and he’s 
to get to the hospital at once and he’s called the ambulance 
and lie told me it might be too late, for Joe wouldn’t have 
a doctor sooner and I’m afraid they’ll just let anyone 
operate when we get there and he’s bad, you know. I don’t 
know what to do.” 

“ Where do you live?” 
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“ Right back of the church at 600 Sinclair Street. We’re 
on the second floor.” 

“ I’ll be right over.” 

Somehow he sensed it was a matter of life and death. He 
grabbed his hat and called to Dick : 

“ Sick call and it looks serious. I’ve got to hurry.” 

Dick was at the door in a flash. “ Good luck, old man. 
Take it easy. I’ll wait up.” 

It was quicker to walk than get the car. As a matter of 
fact, Hilary ran most of the way, hoping no policeman 
would stop him. He found Mary wliite and terrified, and 
one glance at Joe on the bed confirmed his fears. 

“ Where’s the doctor 

” He had to leave after he called the ambulance. He said 
he couldn’t do anything more just now.” 

“ Which hospital is Joe to go to?” 

St. Luke’s.” 

Hilary thought fast. At a dinner the week before he had 
met a Dr. Shane, a bachelor, a dark, quiet man who, his 
'host had told him on the side, was considered the finest 
surgeon in the city. To call him now was utterly preposter- 
.•t)us. But Hilary did not hesitate. He found the number in 
the telephone book and dialled quickly. It was a chance in 
a thousand he would even be at home, for he was socially 
prominent. 

He was at home, and still at dinner. I’he butler made it 
clear, however, that he sliould not be disturbed. 

“ Please tell him this is the rector of St. Matthews calling 
and that it is very urgent.” 

In a moment he heard Dr. Shane’s voice. 

“ Tliis is Hilary Laurens, Doctor; I’m ashamed to trouble 
you, but I’m with a young man who’s in a bad way. Appen^ 
dix. The doctor they finally called in said he feared it was 
too late to operate but ordered an ambulance from St. 
Luke’s. Could you possibly help us?” 

Glad it’s St. Luke’s. Tell the men when they get there 
that I’m operating and they’re to handle tlie patient care- 
fully. What’s the man’s name?” 

“ Joseph McComb.” 

“ I’ll be at the hospital. Good-bye.” 

^ Hilary was stunned at the brevity and the compliance. 
He turned to Mary. 
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“ ril go down to the sidewalk and wait for the ambulance. 
Be brave now. We*ve got the best man in town.” 

The ambulance came in a few minutes. The young 
internes showed a slight change of expression at mention of 
Dr. Shane. They worked skilfully, and in the shortest pos- 
sible time tliey were all on their way. 

It was the first time Hilary had ridden in an ambulance. 
So often he had watched them passing swiftly along tlie 
street with their still burdens, part of the world of sickness 
and suffering and death to be noted and then forgotten as 
quickly as possible by those who in happiness and health 
pursued their normal way. Now as an integral part of that 
darker world, he rode along, conscious of Joe^s big body 
inert on the narrow cot, of tlie interne with the keen eyes 
bending above him; of the bride, Mary, stricken, her heart 
hanging in the balance with Joe; of the driver’s steady, 
casual expertness. 

It was a long wait in one of the hospital’s sun-rooms. 
Hilary and Mary were alone in the impersonal, institu- 
tional atmosphere. They could see nurses passing uncon- 
cerned through the halls, each living her own removed 
emotional life below the professional surface. They could 
hear the dull metallic movements of the elevator as it made 
its steady trips up and down. Night and what peace it could 
bring had descended upon the great building. But some- 
where, they knew, Dr. Shane, instead of having coffee at 
home after dinner, was standing white-robed in a hot glare, 
his dark face intent, his trained fingers at work upon Joe’s 
flesh. 

Hilary sat beside Mary on the reed settee and held her 
hand in his own strong one. Once in a while he spoke but 
most of the time they lx>th prayed. He could see Mary’s 
blue lips moving; and as to himself, with agonising intensity 
he offered his own supplications that Dr. Shane might have 
skill , speed, accuracy, wisdom and that Joe might live. 

Once as he wrestUxl through the powers of darkness up, 
as he hoped, to the throne, a line he had once read came 
to his mind : “ Great sin is tliere in taking Heaven by 
storm.” 

Was it indeed wrong or unethical, he wondered suddenly, 
to try to tear through the veils of flesh to reach the spirit 
of God, and demand Ilis favour and intervention? Some^ 
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time he must think of this more carefully^ but not now. He 
went on praying, and the first slow hour became two. As 
the third passed he found his petitions concentrating upon 
Dr. Shane. 

Once Mary gave a sob. “ Maybe we loved each other too 
much! WeVe been so happy.” 

“You can never love too much,” Hilary said quietly, 
“ and God grant you may still be happy.” 

When Dr. Shane appeared at last, they did not speak as 
he came towards them. His face showed nothing. 

“ Are you the young man’s wife?” he asked Mary. 

“ Yes.” It was a whisper. 

“ Well, he certainly gave me the toughest job I've ever 
tackled. What is he, Irish?” 

“Yes.” Again a whisper with her eyes beseeching. 

“ I thouglit so. That old-country constitution is going to 
help him now. I think he’ll pull through. Did you two 
come in the ambulance?” 

“ Yes, we did,” Hilary answered. 

“ I’ve got my car. I’ll drop you both off.” 

“You think he’ll live?” Mary begged unsteadily. 

“ I think so. He’ll be pretty sick for a few days, but if I’m 
not badly mistaken he’ll make a good come-back. There’s 
no point your seeing him now. I’ve arranged everything. 
He’ll have good care. You come on home and get to bed. 
To-morrow you can come up and have a look at him.” 

His steady casualness was what was needed to bring 
both Mary and Hilary down to the calmness of familiar 
things. They went out to the car. Dr. Shane drove him- 
self, speaking little except to ask directions. When they got 
to the cheap apartment house, Hilary went inside a moment 
with Mary. 

“ You’re sure you’re all right now?” he asked. 

She nodded, the tears of her gratitude brimming over. 
She held his hand tightly in bodi her own, but could not 
speak. 

“ Get a good sleep now,” Hilary said. “ I’ll try to get over 
to the hospital soon to see Joe. And please call me at any 
time if I can help you.” 

“ Mr. Laurens, thank you — thank you !” 

“ That’s all right, Mary. I’m almost as glad as you are 
that everything went well. Good-night 1” 
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He hurried out to the car and got in the front seat. 

“ Of course/’ he began, “ I realise that it was unfor- 
givable presumption of me to call you to-night.” 

“ Glad you did,” Shane said. “ It was a bad mess. I used 
all the tricks 1 knew and then some. But I’m sure I’ve got 
him in decent shape. He has the constitution of an ox, and 
that ought to do the rest. Who are they? Friends of 
yours?” 

“ This is only the second time I’ve laid eyes on them. I 
married them a few weeks ago — my first wedding here. I 
liked them. Nice boy and girl. He works in a machine 
shop. She was somebody or other's maid. She called me 
to-night in desperation. That’s the story.” 

“ I see,” Shane replied. “ And you consider all you’ve 
done to-night in line witli your professional duties?” 

“Of course,” Hilary said, surprised. “A clergyman 
responds to a sick call just the same as a doctor, you know. 
It’s part of the job.” 

“ I don’t believe they all see a thing through as you’ve 
done to-night. I’m not a churchman and I haven’t had 
much dealings with parsons, but you seem to me a difl’erent 
type from the ordinary run. I'heoretically you should just 
conic in when the doctor gives up; but you were on the job 
first to-night.” 

Hilary laughed as Shane drew the car to a stop at the 
rectory. “ Pure accident. Seriously, though, I can’t even 
attempt to thank you for what >ou did to-night. It was 
tremendously fine of you to come to our help without a 
question. Leaving your dinner too ! I shall never forget it. 
And by the way, will you please send the bill to me? I’ll 
arrange for it.” 

Shane was silent for a moment. 

“ It’s rather a curious thing that the two professions that 
arc supposed to minister to humanity’s needs have so little 
dealing with each other, isn’t it? Doctors and preachers 
never seem to hobnob much together. I suppose because 
most doctors don’t go to church and that gives them a black 
eye with the clergy. I’m a heretic out and out, but still I 
hope we’ll meet again.” 

“ If you should liavc a free night sometime to join me 
here at the rectory at a bachelor dinner, I should be de- 
lighted,” Hilary said. 
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“ Fine,” said Shane. ” I’d really like that.” 

“ I’ll call then when I’m a bit more settled, and see about 
a date. A thousand thanks again meanwhile for to-niglit.” 

“ That’s all right,” Shane said, adding gruffly over his 
shoulder as he started the car, “ and there will be no bill.” 

Hilary ran up the steps and into the house. He was 
physically tired but his heart was light. It was good to think 
Dick was here waiting for him. Good to have someone to 
whom he could pour it all out. 

Dick was already in the upper hall. “ Well,” he re- 
marked, “ you look chipper enough. Mother and child 
doing well, I take it.” 

Hilary laughed and told his story while they smoked in 
Dick’s room. 

“ Did you ever hear of such consummate check on my 
part?” Hilary kept asking elatedly. “ But the young chap 
would have died otherwise. Shane as much as intimated 
that. He’s a great chap, Shane. Says he’s an arch heretic, 
but I think we’re going to hit it off. Why do I always warm 
up so to the sinners?” 

“ My influence,” Dick replied cheerfully, “ Say, some 
old dame called up. I answered the phone and she appar- 
ently knows all about me. How come? She insists upon 
pouring some tea down my north-west passage to-morrow 
afternoon at four. You’re also invited. Name is Sneed or 
Weed or some such.” 

“That’s old Mrs. Reed. She’s a real person. I’ve told 
her about you. Of course we’ll go. She’ll eat from your 
hand. Now, I guess we ought to get to bed. I’ve got plenty 
of work to-morrow. By the way, you haven’t said a thing 
about your own business. I’ve been a swine to talk nothing 
but my own shop. How’s the mine working out?” 

Dick’s black eyes lighted up but he shook his head. 

“ I’ll tell you all to-monow,” he said. “ Just now. Brother 
Laurens, you should seek your cell.” 

He stood up, crossed the cords of his bath-robe cere- 
moniously over his abdomen, assumed an air of bland inno- 
cence and winked. 

“Pax vobiscum,” he said, “and don’t snore.” 



Chapter VI 


During Dick’s visit Hilary saw little of him except in the 
evenings. They went together to Mrs. Reed’s to tea, how- 
ever. She received them in her little Victorian upstairs 
sitting-room, and, as Hilary had predicted, it was love at 
first sight between her and Dick. Before the afternoon was 
over he was telling her one of his best stories and the old 
lady was insisting through her laughter that he was a devil 
but that she couldn’t resist him. 

There was one tender moment, also, when she brought 
out the pictures of her sons and grandson. 

“ Gone,” she said. “ All gone, and my life empty. Why 
should it be so? But I still say my prayers,” she added, 
looking at Hilary. 

“ Do you know,” she went on to Dick, “ this brother of 
yours has taken the town by storm? A parson’s .supposed 
to have morals and bowels of compassion and all that, but 
this fellow’s got brains too. It’s hard on me. He keeps me 
awake Sundays during the sermon and I’m not used to it.” 

When they were leaving she patted them both on the 
back. 

“ Nice boys,” she said. “ Come to see me, Dick, when- 
ever you’re in town. And you, Hilary ” — using his Christian 
name for the first time — ” drop in when you want to, and 
blow off steam. Nothing said in this room ever goes any 
further.” 

It was the night before Dick left that he made his con- 
fession. Hilary had noticed that his eyes looked very bright 
and there was an excitement in his movements and si>cech 
more than his natural restless energy. He had turned off 
all questions about his business in the city, chiefly, Hilary 
had supposed, because there was nothing to tell. He had 
decided Dick had come on now solely to see him in his new 
environment, as he would certainly have done sooner or 
later. 

But on their last evening Dick suddenly stopped roaming 
about the library and faced his brother. 

“ I tliink I’ve hit it at last, Hil. We’ve got a mine out 
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diere that’s going to pay off. I’m putting my last shirt into 
it, and, by the black mare’s tail, I’m going to be rich this 
time.” 

Hilary felt his heart sink. It was not the first time Dick 
had invested in a mine. His get-rick-quick efforts had con- 
stituted one of the Bishop’s major anxieties. But he tried 
now to answer casually. 

“You think it’s a good risk?” 

“ It’s the real thing ! I believe it’s the chance of a life- 
time. I’ve talked to a couple of fellows here in the city 
who know copper mines, and they’re keen too. Do you 
want to come in on it?” 

Hilary shook his head. “ I don’t believe so. You’re not 
putting what you got from Grandy in it, are you?” 

“ I’d planned to. It’s a dead sure thing, Hil. ’ 

“ Nothing’s sure in this vain and transitory world. You 
ought to know that. But you’re of age. You can do as you 
please, only if I were you I’d keep some of Grandy’s safe. 
Sentiment maybe. He planned his investments pretty care- 
fully, thinking of us,” 

Dick’s brows darkened. “ I know what you’re driving at. 
I know I’ve backed some wrong horses in my time, but this 
is different. I’m pretty excited over it. I didn’t mention it 
before because I knew you’d preach. But nothing you can 
say will change me. I know it will pay off. But even if I 

weren’t so sure ”, He laughed, his eyes very black and 

intense. “ I’d still like the gamble,” he added. “ I need a 
touch of excitement to keep me cheerful. Let me go my 
own gait, Hil. I will in any case, you know.” 

“All right,” Hilary said slowly, “but take it as easy as 
you can. There’s plenty of excitemefit to be had in this 
world without risking your last dollar on it.” 

When they had gone to their rooms, Hilary lay, wakeful. 
He was deeply disturbed over Dick’s news. It was, however, 
entirely to be expected. Dick w^as always impetuous, over- 
enthusiastic, a born gambler. Already on other unlucky 
ventures he had lost all of his share of the inheritance which 
had come to the boys' from their mother. Now, with 
Grandy’s fairly considerable estate settled, Dick was once 
again in possession of funds to invest. Of course, Hilary 
tried to reason, Dick was thirty, unattached and a free 
agent. If this sort of tiling gave him pleasure, why worry 
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about it? There was still, however, fresh in his mind, 
Grandy’s parting request that he should keep an eye on 
his brother. 

Suddenly, as a thought struck him, he sprang out of bed. 
Dick’s light was still on, for he was always a night owl, so 
Hilary went into his room and sat down on the side of -the 
bed. 

“How now, O righteous one?” Dick inquired, grinning, 
as he put down his book and reared up from the pillows. 
“More sound advice?” 

Hilary shook his head. “ No, an idea just hit me. You 
know Grandy’s folks out in Maryville? Well, I keep think- 
ing about them. In that last letter Grandy wrote to me he 
said he was jiLinning to go out there this summer. Wanted 
me to go along. There’s an old cousin of his in the village 
and a great-nephew on the old farm. I wondered. I can’t 
possibly leave here this summer. But we oughtn’t to lose 
touch with them. I’ll write of course now and then, but I 
thought just possiWy sometime you were coming through 
Pittsburgh — you get a jerkwater train there or a bus or 
something . . 

He stopped. Dick’s face had gone serious. 

“ Look,” he said, “ I’ll come and preach for you sometime 
if you want me to, but I’ll be damned if I’ll go out to some 
forty-second cousin’s farm and visit cows. I hate cows. I 
wouldn’t know the north side of one from the south. You 
couldn’t do this to me, Hil.” 

“ It’s only because Grandy had planned the visit, I 
thought . . 

“ Well, good heavens, I’d do anything he would have 
wanted except go and twaddle over pigs and chickens. I 
can’t stand yokels. I wouldn’t get on with them. I’d bust 
wide open and shock the livers out of them.” 

His real distress made Ilil.iry laugh. “Don’t worry,” he 
said. “ I guess you’re riglit. We’ll let it all ride until some- 
time I can go myself. I’d really like to. I was there once 
with Grandy, you remember, years ago.” 

“ Yes, I didn’t want to go even then, so Grandy sent me 
to camp and took you along. Well, you think then we can 
leave it at that? I don’t want to let either you or Grandy 
down.” 
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“ It’s much better this way. I hadn’t thought the thing 
through when I spoke. Now, get back to your book. I’ln 
going to sleep.” 

“Hil.” 

” Yes.” 

” Don’t give up about Lex. I’ve got a hunch she’ll come 
to hand. She’s worth waiting for. And so are you, for that 
matter.” 

“ Thanks, Bib.” It was his childhood nickname for his 
brother, and Hilary was startled to find it suddenly upon 
his lips after so many years. Perhaps it was loneliness that 
had brought it forth. It hurt to see Dick go. 

The following days were so full, however, that he had no 
time to think of anything except his work. Always, always 
there was the next sermon to be prepared, and because he 
was intellectually active, even brilliant, and also because 
he felt — perhaps through a strain of Scotch Presbyterianism 
in his blood — that the sermon was the most important part 
of the service next to the Sacrament, lie poured out upon 
it the best effort of which he was capable. He was sur- 
prised now, since he had done little preaching during his 
Chicago curateship, to discover that instead of having to 
search for a subject, it was a matter of selection. Dozens 
of ideas, of tliemes, of texts, jostled each other in his mind, 
eager for consideration. He was glad of this. He liked this 
warm rich feeling of mental fertility. But once the idea 
was chosen, there was hard, gruelling work to be done. For 
the weight of a perfectionistic compulsion lay upon him. 
1 he most difficult thing was to compress all that he wanted 
to say into twenty minutes. It would be infinitely easier to 
speak for an hour. The narrow space of time meant ruth- 
less pruning of sentences, continual readjustment of 
material, painstaking care in high-lighting and emphasis. 

Then there was all the unexpected work of the priest. 
Already he had baptized babies at odd hours, married a 
half-dozen strange couples who liad drifted in and also a 
number of parish young people, in addition to officiating at 
several funerals. In between were the sick calls — and the 
evening dinner parties ! 

Steadily, though, he was working out his main pro- 
gramme of parish work as lie expected to lay it before the 
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vestry when they met. He had postponed calling them to- 
gether for this special meeting until he had grown better 
acquainted with the parish and also the community in 
which St. Matthews was located. Daily his mind revolved 
around this latter problem. Here stood the great edifice 
itself, with the rectory and the parish house adjacent. And 
here also pressing close upon tliree sides was the poverty of 
the city. Each noon he walked the streets slowly, sizing up 
the people and the cheap dwellings which housed them. 
Through his calls upon Joe and Mary McComb he had 
met some of their neighbours, decent self-respecting people, 
making the most of their very little. One young woman, a 
friend of Mary’s, he had invited to come to church. She 
had looked at him in amazement. 

“Me?** she said. “Go to St. Matthews? Why it’s the 
big bugs’ church.” 

“ It is God’s church,” Hilary had replied. “And you’re 
welcome there. Mary and Joe are coming. Get your hus- 
band and come along.” 

But her words stuck in his mind. 

One day before Miss Mowbray was back from lunch 
Hilary suddenly started out. He had called the vestry meet- 
ing at last for the following week. He wanted very much 
to present to them some concrete facts on the subject of the 
surrounding neighbourhood. He decided to take a few 
hours and make a personal canvass of some of the apart- 
ments and tenements nearby. His best talking point was 
the fact that the church itself could be plainly seen from all 
their windows; and his clerical vest served as its own intro- 
duction. At least, he thought, they won’t take me for a 
brush salesman. 

He had been prepared for strange encounters, and he 
had them; but in the main people were courteous, even 
when apathetic. By four-thirty he was thoroughly tired, but 
he had now in his possession some information he had very 
much wanted. Out of three tenements he had visited not a 
single Protestant family attended church ! 

He walked back, hot, weary, and perspiring, for it was one 
of those bright, unseasonably warm days in early May. As 
he turned the corner in sight of the church he was surprised 
to see Miss Mowbray on the sidewalk looking up and down 
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the street, her whole bearing one of tenseness and extreme 
anxiety. As she caught sight of him, she signed frantically 
for him to hurry, starting herself to meet him. At the same 
moment Hastings came running down the steps like a wild 
man, and Morris emerged from the rectory, llilary’s heart 
stood still. Was it Lex? Was it Dick? What had hap- 
pened? 

“ What is it?** he said when he and Miss Mowbray got 
close enough to speak. 

“The wedding!** she panted. “The Pettigrew wedding 
at four r* 

A cold streak ran up Hilary’s spine. 

He looked at her aghast, unable to speak. 

“ Hurry. We’ve got a car waiting and a man from the 
garage to drive it. I’ve got your vestments ard Prayer Book 
in the bag in the car. Hurry, Tliey’ve been calling every 
ten minutes. They’re waiting till fave. You can just make it 
— I’ve given the man the directions . , 

She had grabbed his ann though he needed no urging. 
They ran the rest of the way and he threw himself into the 
car. 

“Step on it,” he said to the driver through his teeth, 
“ This is awful.” lie spoke only once again on the way, his 
eyes glued to the clock, “ Can we make it by five?” 

“ Do my best, Reverend. All depends on the traffic.” 

The feeling of abject shame which engulfed Hilary 
seemed to ])aralyse his very members. The incredible, the 
unforgivable fact that he had forgotten the wedding stunned 
him. He had been at the rehearsal the night before; he 
had thought of the event as he woke up that morning; the 
notation regarding it was plainly written on his desk 
calendar. Heavy beads of perspiration stood on his brow. 
Why, he must be suffering from a nightmare ! He couldn't 
have forgotten it 1 But he had. In the sudden intensity of 
his new plan to make a personal survey of the tenements, 
everything outside the actual experience itself had been 
wiped from his mind. And now, w^iat should he say, what 
should he do when he got there? 

The cab swung at last into the drive on two wheels at 
five o’clock flat. The wide beautiful grounds looked festive. 
A bright marquee for dancing had been erected at the side. 
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Small tables were set under the trees. Men and women in 
afternoon dress covered the lawns, and stood about on the 
tall pillared porch. It seemed to Hilary as though every 
eye centred and froze upon him as he got out of the cab, 
and clutching his bag, hurried up the steps. Mr. Pettigrew 
met him, his eyes dark, his face worried, his lips in a forced 
smile. 

“ Gome this way, Mr. Laurens. We're certainly relieved 
to see you at last.” 

He nodded to the guests who happened to be near. 

“Just pass the word around. We’ll be ready in a few 
minutes.” He turned to Hilary. “Everyone was in the 
house of course at four, but they finally scattered and have 
been drifting around. What delayed you?'" 

“I can’t explain now,” Hilary said. “ Fm desperately 
sorry. Just show me where I can put on my vestments and 
ril be ready in five minutes.'* 

He could feel the air of anxious, curious tension that still 
pervaded tlie house and overcame the normal pleasant sus- 
pense of the moments before a wedding. From the small 
bedroom where he changed he could hear Mr. Pettigrew’s 
flurried orders to the servants and the voice of the profes- 
sional director just outside in the hall. 

Tell Miss Pettigrew that Mr. Laurens has come. Tell 
Mr. Mallory. Tell Mrs. Pettigrew. Tell the bridesmaids. 
Tell Mrs. Armstrong. (Hilary knew the latter was the 
invalid grandmother for whose sake the wedding was a 
home one.) Tell the guests to come into the drawing-room 
and be seated. Tell the musicians to get ready to start the 
wedding music. Tell the caterer in the kitchen . . . 

There was confusion. Controlled, but still confusion. He 
felt his checks grow scarlet as he donned his cassock and 
surplice and adjusted the heavy white silk stole. He 
snatched a comb from the dresser, ran it through his hair, 
wiped his dusty .shoes at the last moment on his handker- 
chief which he tossed back into the bag, picked up his 
Prayer Book and stepped outside in the wide upper hall to 
announce his readiness. 

The director was a pleasant, youngish woman with 
efficiency written all over her. She spoke to him with eye- 
brows raised. 
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“What in the world happened? Everybody’s been * 
frantic ! To hold a wedding for over an hour is some job.” 

“ I know. Fm so desperately sorry. But Fm ready now.” 

“ Here are Mr. Mallory and the best man. You know 
the stairway you are to take. I’ll get the rest lined up as 
soon as you are gone.” 

The bridegroom was a pleasant chap, but he, too, looked 
worried and angry. 

“ What happened?” he said. 

“ It’s a long story,” Hilary replied nervously. “ I feel as 
though I could shoot myself if it would do any good. Will 
the delay upset your plans too much?” 

“ Well, you sec we’re sailing to-night and we had ar- 
ranged the time element pretty carefully. It will cut the 
party short for us, that’s sure. I don’t mind bO much but I 
know Helen will. All right, let’s go.” 

Hilary felt utterly miserable. He must tell someone the 
straight truth before he left but he had decided to wait and 
make his confession to Mr. Pettigrew himself. He could 
hear the music below and the sound of the guests taking 
their places in the great drawing-room at the end of which 
an altar had been improvised. The Pettigrews, aside from 
their wealth, were of the city’s blood royal. The wedding 
was a social event of the first water, and Hilary knew that 
all llic beautifully correct arrangements had been made 
months in advance. 

lie and the ’groom and the best man were now in the 
library awaiting their signal. Hilary opened his Prayer 
Book at the service and the best man checked again on the 
ring. The ’groom was nervous and not inclined to talk. 
Hilary guessed that he might suspect the real fact and could 
not forgive it. And I certainly don’t blame him, he thought 
to himself. T never felt like such a heel in my life. 

At last the signal came and they walked into the drawing- 
room and took their places. As Hilary faced about he was 
amazed at the size of the company, and at the complete 
transformation of the room. It looked, indeed, like an 
exquisite chapel. As he noted each detail, his heart smote 
him anew that he should have been the one to mar the per- 
fection of the plans. 

The wedding march began, tlie bridal procession ad- 
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vanced slowly through the wide doorway from the hall and 
up the flowei -decked aisle. At last came Helen, white and 
beautiful, on her father’s arm. 

It was at the moment that the bridegroom had taken her 
hand and they had moved to their places before him that a 
tlioiight of liorror swc[)t through Hilary’s brain. What was 
tlic bridcgioom’s real name? They all called him Ted. Was 
it Thcodoic or Edward? He had thought of this last niglit 
in bed after the rehearsal and had meant to clear it up just 
before the wedding. He tried desperately to recall the name 
upon the licence but he could not. As he had looked at it 
the night before the ’groom had been talking to him ani- 
matedly about their plans for the trip abroad. There was 
no help for it. With the room in a breathless hush Hilary 
took a step forward. 

“ What’s your name?” he whispered as low as he could. 

The ’groom ghred at him as if this was indeed the last 
straw. ” What?” he asked huskily. 

“Your first name?” Hilarv^ repeated a little louder, hor- 
ribly conscious that the strange conversation was now 
audible to all the first rows and that a faint breath of ques- 
tion and surjirise was sweeping the room. 

“ Edward,” the young man answered in a throaty whis- 
per. 

Within the second, in a voice as rich and sonorous as he 
could make it, Hil iry began the service. 

“ Dearly beloved, wc are gathered together here in the 
sight of God and in the face of this company . . .” 

Never had he so exerted eveiy effort in his power to make 
a wedding service memorably beautiful in the reading. 
Underneath he prayed wordlessly that his mistakes might 
somehow be forgiven, and the wedding not completely 
spoiled. 

When he came to the last words he knew that the cere- 
mony at least had been perfect, except for the blundering 
question and the answer at the beginning. There was now 
the usual jovful rece^ssional, then the normal confusion of 
talk and laughter and the gay crowding of the receiving 
line. When the champagne was being passed, Hilary saw 
Mr. Pettigrew coming towards him. 

“ Let’s go into my study for a moment,” he said. 

Once there he faced Hilary squarely. 
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“ Now, I’d like an explanation,” he said. ” I believe it is 
due me.” He was still very angry. 

“ It is,” Hilary answered gravely. “ I wish I could tell 
you I was delayed by an accident — ^by anything legitimate. 
Even then it would be bad enough. But the truth is I forgot 
it. I was checking up on that section just back of the 
church, going through those tenements, and ” 

“ You forgot it ! And you admit it?” 

“ Yes. I feel utterly wretched.” 

Pettigrew faced him coldly. 

“ Well, if I had been in your place I would have made up 
some sort of plausible story and stuck to it. Now, I’ve got to 
do it myself. I’m not going to have every gossip in the city 
buzzing that Helen Pettigrew’s wedding was an hour and a 
half late because the preacher forgot to come. That, I 
couldn’t stand. I’m going to tell my own story and I’ll 
thank you to confirm it when you need to. I want you to 
leave at once. Then I’ll let it be known that you’re not 
well. 'Fhat was the reason you were late. Out making calls, 
overtired, overworked, seized with sudden faintness — God 
know'S what — but anyway you came as soon as you could 
and then left immediately after the ceremony. 1 hat will at 
least sound dignified. And,” he added, his blue eyes scath- 
ing, ” I'm not doing this to save your skin, mind vou. I 
damned well don’t care at this moment what happens to 
you. But I’m not going to have my daughter’s wedding 
made a laughing-stock.” 

Hilary bowed his head. ” You’re probably right,” he said. 

” She’s our only child. This wedding is not only the 
biggest thing in her life but in lier mother’s and mine as 
well. We’ve planned this for months, spared no expense. 
Her friends have come from all over the country. She and 
Ted counted on two hours of party after refieshments 
before they left. Helen particularly looked foiward to that. 
What girl wouldn’t? Now, they’ll be lucky if they get one 
dance. Well, Mr. Laurens, I believe that's all. Except that 
I’ll he grateful if you leave at once.” 

“ I’ll wait only to speak to your daughter for a moment. 
I’ve had no chance yet. I won’t ask any of you to forgive 
me. I don’t think you ever could. But, believe me, I 
icouldn’t feel sorrier.” 

“I’ll have a car at the west porch for you in five 
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minutes,” was Mr. Pettigrew’s only answer. Then, as 
though the thought had just struck him, he added, “ And 
you even bungled up the service ! It was your business to 
know Ted’s name bcforeliand.” 

Hilary went out into the gay, moving crowd. The bride’s 
table was in the main dining-room. He slipped in unobtru- 
sively and finally went over to where she sat. 

“ Mrs. Mallory, may I interrupt you just long enough to 
say good-bye and to wish you both the happiest honeymoon 
any two people ever liad?” 

She looked up, her eyes overcast for the second. 

“ I’ve explained my lateness to your father. I’ve never 
felt so miserable over anything in my life.” 

She smiled slowly. “ You mustn’t feel so on my wedding 
day. And you — you read the service beautifully.” 

“ Those arc the kindest words anyone has ever spoken to 
me. Now, God bless y'ou both^” 

He shook hands quickly and made his way to the west 
door, keeping out of sight of people he knew in so far as it 
was possible. He got into the car, realised he was still in his 
vestments, hurried back to the room, changed and finally 
left, feeling as though all tlie strength and breath had been 
knocked out of him. 

Once back in the rectory he plioned Miss Mowbray to 
thank her for her part and give her the brief details, then 
he sat in the library with his head in his hands. All Morris’s 
efforts were in vain. He could eat nothing. The thought of 
food choked him. He began to feel that he must talk to 
someone, but to whom? Old Mrs, Reed? No, not this. He 
knew lie would accept the offer of Iicr little sitting-room as 
a confession chamber many times as the years w^ent on, but 
this . . . 

Suddenly he knew to whom lie could confide. Forrest. 
He of the sensitive face, the wise and gentle voice. “ I’m a 
good listener,” he had told him that first afternoon. 

He dialled (juickly. Forrest was at home, alone, and 
would be glad to see him. He left at once. 

When he entered the blind man’s bachelor quarters he 
had a distinct feeling of surprise and pleasure. The rooms 
were in an old apartment house in a section of tlie city 
which seemed to have been forgotten by tlie onsurge of pro- 
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grcss. It was a fourth floor walk-up, but the living-room 
was large and airy with a small iron balcony opening from 
it, which overlooked a bit of garden. The furniture was 
good and comfortable, shabby by long use. The great piano, 
a few fine etchings, and a number of unusually good pieces 
of sculpture gave the room distinction and charm. 

“ This is a great pleasure,” Forrest said, coining to meet 
him. “ I’ll confess I’ve been looking forward to this, but 
I’ve never had the courage to ask you. I know what these 
first months are. Sit over here near the balcony. It’s 
cooler.” 

Hilary sank down gratefully. There was something about 
the room which reminded him of the old library at home. 

“ I’m in trouble,” he said. “ I’ve made an awful mess of 
something and I felt I’d like to talk it over with you.” 

“ You honour me,” Forrest said. “ I’m glad you came. 
Do you want to go ahead and get it off your chest at once?” 

Hilary plunged into the story, telling it in full. When he 
had finished Forrest did not speak for a long moment. 

“ It is bad,” he said slowly at last. “ There’s no use deny- 
ing it. But I think you must accept it as part of the whole 
'pattern of your ministry. There’s no doctrine, you know, of 
the infallibility of priests \ You are, after all, a man like 
unto other men. You will of necessity make mistakes. And 
I’m not so sure ” 

He stopi^ed, half-smiling, one thin hand supporting the 
sensitively thoughtful face. 

“ Will you forgive me if I make a strange statement? I 
was about to say that as far as you yourself are concerned 
I’m almost glad this has happened.” 

“Why?” The word fairly burst from Hilary. 

“ Well, there is one Biblical woe which most people don’t 
have to worry about. ‘ Woe unto you when all men shall 
speak well of you.’ But as far as I have been able to gather 
you’ve been in just that position. You’ve made a plicno- 
menally good impression. Your praises arc sung every- 
where.” 

“And you think this is dangerous?” 

“ I think you have been singularly untouched by it, but 
perhaps a big mistake such as this may preserve a certain 
fiecded balance. Please don’t hate me for saying this.” 
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“ On the contrary,” Hilary said slowly, ” I think you may 
be right in principle. But you see, if Pettigrew tells everyone 
I was sick, I still won’t be blamed as far as the congregation 
in general is concerned.” 

“ But you’ll have to forgive yourself. That’s often harder 
than forgiving other people. You’ll have to live with this 
mistake and accept your own limitations along with your 
own great powers. And you can be sure there will be one 
family at least who won’t be ‘speaking well’ of you for 
some time to come.” 

” I’m sure of that.” 

”1 hope you won’t think I’m brutal in saying what I 
have.” 

“No,” Hilary said slowly. “You sound very like my 
grandfather. I believe that’s exactly what he might have 
said. I hope you’ll believe me though when I tell you that 
the reason this thing has hit me so hard is not because I’m 
afraid of the effect on myself, but because I realise I have 
made a number of people very unhappy. To have spoiled 
a wedding for all involved — that makes me wretched 
beyond words. And there is something else, too.” 

“ Tell me,” said Forrest. 

“Well, it’s hard to explain because I’m a bit confused 
myself. You see, in Chicago I was merely a curate. I was 
learning my trade, as it were, doing what I was told. My 
responsibility to the — outside world, shall we call it? — 
didn’t strike me there. When I came to St. Matthews it hit 
me full in the face. All those tenements just back of the 
church. All the people working in the factories and lofts 
around it. The city ! The city ! It beat upon me. I feel 
the whole weight of it. I’ve got to do something about it. 
I’ve got to reach out to it, serve it, somehow ” 

He broke off. Forrest still sat with his hand against his 
cheek, his eyes closed, but his whole face seemed to change, 
to become animated. 

“ The city !” he repeated. “ Tlie ultimate unit of society. 
The concentrated essence of civilisation. It’s the city that 
lives after the nation has fallen. I can’t sec it with my eyes, 
but I feel it with all my other senses. I couldn’t be happy 
out of it. It intoxiciites me, stimulates me — all of it.” 

Hilary watched him, surprised. He had thought of 
Forrest as the deeply contemplative type who would doubt- 
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less have preferred the quiet of the country if he could have 
had it. 

“ I know what you mean, though,” the older man went 
on, “ about the tragic cry of the city. I get my secretary to 
take me for long walks in the slums, down along Water 
Street. Once we went to the Redeemer Mission. You ought 
to go sometime. It’s an experience. I go in order to get 
deeper tones into my music, something of the poor, 
wretched, suffering souls of men.” 

“ That’s it,” Hilary broke in eagerly. “ I was so full of 
zeal to help them that to-day I forgot my first duty, which 
is to St. Matthews. I’ve got to be very careful to serve iny 
own people first. I’ve got to realise that rich people can be 
as unhappy as poor people. In other words, I’ve got to 
restrain a lot of my first impulses because of this afternoon’s 
experience.” 

“ I think I see what you mean,” Forrest said, “ but don’t 
be discouraged over that.” He smiled. ” You may have to 
revise your plans still more after your vestry ineelings. Ease 
into things gradually. Ihat’s not cowardice. It’s merely 
good sense and efficiency in the long run. How about an 
assistant?” 

“ I must find one soon. So far I’ve been trying to get my 
own bearings. But I’m ready now to start the search. Any 
suggestions 

Forrest hesitated. ” I have one but I am biased at the 
outset. The man is an old friend.” 

“Rcallv?” said Hilary. “That’s a recommendation in 
itself. Tell me about him.” 

“ Well,” said Forrest, “ it’s a long story. He’s from a little 
town in the Middle West and his wife still is, if you get 
what I mean. That’s been his trouble. A boy and girl 
romance to which he held, by conscience or a sense of 
chivalry, I fancy, after he’d come east here to the Seminary. 
He’s grown, she hasn’t. He’s got a little church now some- 
where in upper New York State where all his talents are 
wasted. He would fit into this place perfectly, I feel sure. 
But while she can run a mother’s meeting or a cake sale with 
one hand, ^lle wouldn’t be socially acceptable to St. 
Matthews. Do you see the picture?” 

“ Yes, and it interests me,” Hilary said slowly. “ How old 
is he?” 
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“ He’s all of sixty; so is she but neither of them look it.” 

“ Would he care to be an assistant to a younger man?” 

Forrest’s expression told more than his words. “ He has 
not had much chance to develop pride during ihc years. I 
don’t believe that thought would even cross his mind. He 
loves beauty. To serve before the altar of St. Matthews in 
any capacity would be to him, I imagine, the great fulfil- 
ment.” 

“ 1 ell me more about the w^oman.” 

” Well, let me think. First of all, practical and utterly 
devoid of imagination. Voice too loud with a good many 
little provincialisms of speech. No social graces but a heart 
of gold. I'here’s one thing more I must tell you about him, 
though. Two or three times during the years, he’s gotten 
drunk. And he doesn't drink, mind you.” 

In spite of himself Hilary laughed. “ He doesn't drink, he 
just gets drunk !” 

” That’s it in a nutshell. He definitely does not drink, in 
the usual sense. Never did even before he took orders. 
What has happened is this : his whole life has been one 
long frustration; several times when he felt completely 
hopeless he shut himself in his studj with a bottle of Scotch 
and finished it. 'Fwicc by devilish ill luck he was discovered. 
Of course people thouglit the worst, though I will say ihey 
tried to keep it (juict. Both times, though, he left and 
moved on. In a little town a thing like that could never be 
condoned.” 

“ You think it could be here, for example?” 

“ I don’t think it would ever hapf)en here. If, conceiv- 
ably, he were to come here as your assistant, he would have 
constantly the kind of contacts, the kind of outlet for his 
resources, which he has always craved. Don’t you sec? I 
could almost guarantee there would be no problem there, 
though of course I had to give you all the facts. And I’m 
sure he and you would take to each other. I’ve thought of 
it often since you came but hesitated. To-night seemed the 
perfect opportunity to tell you about him.” 

Hilary .sat thoughtful for .some minutes. “In m. ny ways 
I would like an older man. I hate the thought of bieaking 
in a young one. 'This set-uj), if it .should work out, would 
give our ministry a .sort of balance. And as to the woman — 
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Tin not so sure but that I could use her. Would she expect 
to do any church work?!* 

“Good heavens, yes! That would be just the trouble. 
She’s the hearty, efficient kind, born to run country church 
suppers and pack missionary barrels. But as you know, St. 
Matthews doesn’t need just those qualifications.” 

Hilary drew slowly upon his pipe. “ I’m not so sure 
about lliat,” he repeated. “ I have some plans in mind 
where she might possibly fit in. How can I see these 
people?” 

“ I’ll ask them down for a night. I often do as a matter 
of fact. It seems to give him a lift. I’ll not drop even a hint 
of what we’ve talked about. I’ll just take him over to the 
study because I want him to meet you. Then you can size 
him up. If you want to see her, we can manage that too. 
I don’t want to press this, remember, or lay any sort of 
obligation upon you. It’s merely a suggestion and no more.” 

“ I understand. It’s something to think about, though. 
I’m grateful for even the possil)ility. Now I mustn’t keep 
you up any longer. You’ve helped me to-night as I’m sure 
no one else could. I can’t ever thank you.” 

Forrest only smiled. “ It was wonderfully nice of you to 
come. How about something to eat before you go? Katy 
always leaves a pretty full icebox. Let’s go forage.” 

“ By George,” said Hilary, “ I’ve just remembered I had 
no dinner 1 I couldn’t cat when I got back from the wed- 
ding. It’s not fair to raid your icebox under those condi- 
tions.” 

Forrest lauglied and led the way. Hilary marvelled at his 
case. With perfect assurance he moved about the kitclicn, 
reaching one article and another as though by sight. They 
sat down at last with a tray of sandwiches between them. 

“ By the way, wliat is the name of this man, your 
friend?” Hilary asked suddenly. 

“Adams. Stupid of me not to mention it. Samuel 
Adams. And she” — he paused, smiling — “she is Saman- 
tha!” 

Hilary rolled the name upon his longue. “ If they should 
ever come I know I’d call her Aunt Samantha.” 

“ She would love it,” Forrest said. “ But she would try 
|\o boss you, make you wear rubbers, and smell camphor for 
a cold. I warn you.” 
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“ But she’s kind.” 

Forrest’s expression was strange. “ She’s the kindest 
person I know,” he said. 

When Hilary got back at last to the rectory, Morris was 
waiting up. 

“Mist* Hilary, you all riglit?” 

“ Fine, Morris. I was tired and worried, but I’ve got my 
second wind now.” 

“ Lots of people callin’ up to-night askin’ how you is.” 

Hilary stopped dead with his foot on the stair. He had 
not foreseen this contingency. 

“ What did you tell them?” 

“ I just say you feelin’ poorly.” 

“ Did you say I was out?” 

“ No, Mist’ Hilary, I just say you feelin’ poorly. I mind 
once the Bishop tell me that was the safest if I wasn’t sure, 
’cause folks could always get well quick if they needed to.” 

Hilary laughed. “ Got^d ! That will be the way with me. 
To-morrow if anyone calls just say I’m feeling a little better 
and am at the study. By the way, do you think you could 
manage a dinner party for me some night?” 

The change in the old coloured man was electrical. His 
shrunken shoulders straightened; life came back into his 
eyes; his lips trembled with eagerness. 

“Dinner party? Now, Mist’ Hilary, there’s nothin’ do 
me as much good as cookiri’ a dinner for coinp’ny. How 
many folks?” 

“Oh, eight or ten, perhaps. Fll tell you in a few days 
when it will be. Good-night, Morris, you’re a good fellow !” 

At the top of the stairs he heard Morris speaking ex- 
citedly. 

“ Mist’ Hilary, you forgot something. That’s why I know 
this afternoon you feelin’ mighty low.” He was coming up 
the stairs as fast as his stiff knees could bring him. Hilary 
saw then the silver tray in his hand with a letter upon it. 
A letter from Lex ! He gra.spcd it, grinning his thanks, and 
took the rest of the stairs two at a time. How could he have 
missed it? Morris, having been told nothing, yet with the 
instinct of his race for knowing everything, always propped 
her letters ostentatiously, as they came, upon the hall tabic. 
Hilary’s eyes souglit the spot each day as he came through 
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the door, hopefully, fearfully. To-night in his deep distress 
of mind he had not even noticed. 

He opened it now and read it through swiftly, then 
sitting down, read it slowly again. 

Hil Dear : 

We’re in Paris, as you’ll note. Muil is sick in bed with 
tonsilitis and 1 might as well be, for she gets in a state 
every time I go out alone. We’re at a very elegant but 
veiy quiet little hotel just near the Grillon. Too near, 
for I can get tantalising glimpses of the gaiety there and 
feel horribly shut out of it. Scores of handsome and 
distinguished-looking males pass in and out the portals. 
Any day now I shall drop niy hanky at the feet of one 
of them and allow myself to be persuaded to have lunch 
or tea with him. Beyond tliat — “ Oh, my dear Monsieur, 
how could you so misjudge me !” 

I’ve done all the things I can decently do by myself. 
Shopj/mg, the flower market, some cliurches. Do you 
know the church I love most here? The Madeleine. I'he 
^ first time I saw it I thought it was a hit gaudy and 
ornate, b\it now I don’t. That white and gold seems to 
suit the cliaracter of the Magdalene. The whole thing 
means something. It may surprise you, but I knelt there 
to-day and said a little prayer for us. Hil, if you were a 
lawyer or a doctor I’d take the next ship home. I do miss 
you. Terribly. I hope everything is going all right at the 
church. Tell me what you’re preaching about. Are all 
the women swooning over you? You asked in your letter 
about Aunt Ilettie Breckenridge. She’s mother's aunt 
and an old harpy. She hates Dad and thinks I’m a spoiled 
brat. If she thought you were coi'sidering me for the 
Rector-css of St. Matthews she’d die of apofdexy. So 
don’t tell her — yet. As to your other question, I can only 
say this. I’ve never thought so hard about anything in my 
life as I am now every day about us. 


Hilary read it over once more and then on a sudden 
impulse slipped down the stairs again, out across the court 
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and let himself into die rear of the church. He turned on 
one light only so the chancel was dim. He walked into it 
slowly as he had done on his first day, and knelt before the 
altar. For a few minutes the happenings of the afternoon 
and evening passed fluidly through his mind. The tene- 
ments he had visited, with their poor, drab inhabitants; the 
luxurious beauty of the Pettigrew wedding which his own 
forgetfulness had so grievously marred; his call upon Forrest 
and tlic strange problem of Samuel and Samantha Adams; 
now the letter from Lex and his own aching, longing heart. 

His head fell upon his hands and he prayed. 



Chapter VII 


The next morning at seven, before he was dressed, Hilary 
heard Hastings’ voice in the hall below. This boded no 
good. He got into his clothes quickly and went down. The 
old verger waited in the dining-room, his lean face melan- 
choly as usual, a bunch of newspapers in his hand. 

“ What’s up, Hastings?” Hilary asked anxiously. 

“ I just thought you’d better sec these,” he said, “ before 
you leave the house.” 

Hilary grabbed the papers, all opened and folded at the 
account of the Pettigrew wedding. The conservative ones 
ran the familiar he«idings, but did not fail to mention the 
unusual fact of the ceremony’s delay due to the sudden 
illness of the rector of St. Matthews just prior to the hour. 
The tabloids, however, ran riot : 

Sudden Illness of Rector Delays Fashionable Wed- 
ding! ... St. Matthews’ Rector Suffers Heart Attack. . , . 
Pcttigrew-Mallory Nuptials an Hour Late Due to Clergy- 
man’s Seizure.” 

He read them all and groaned. 

“’Bout tlie best you could do, I s’pose,” Hastings was 
remarking judicially. “ My father used to say, ‘ Tell a 
whopper when you have to an’ then stick to it.’ ” 

“But, Hastings,” Hilary^ burst out, “don’t think I made 
up this excuse. I told Mr. Pettigrew the absolute truth, of 
course. He felt it sounded too undignified to give out, so he 
invented this tale and asked me as a favour to confirm it if 
I needed to. Now I am in a jam. I never thought of the 
j)apers taking it up.” 

“ So that’s the way it was,” Hastings said, his bleak gicy 
eyes softening. “ Me an’ Miss Mowbray just wondered. 
Now you listen. You get right back up to your room an’ 
stay there. It won't hurt you to rest up a day or so after 
tearin’ round like mad the way you've been doin’. Miss 
Mowbray can bring the mail over an’ do it here. I'll take 
care of the jdione over at the study, an’ this here gentle- 
fnan,” indicating Morris, “ can do tlic same here. We’re in 
tliis thing now, an’ we’ve got to see it through.” 
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“ ril have to lie doggo to-day, at least, I suppose,” Hilary 
agreed slowly, “ but I hate all this like poison.” 

Hastings was scratching his bald head. “ Just one thing 
bothers me. This heart attack business. That ain’t good 
for a new preacher. Every Sunday now, the old ladies’ll 
all be lookin’ for you to keel over in the pulpit. We got to 
think you up some other disease. I s’pose,” he said apolo- 
getically, “you wouldn’t want me to say something had 
disagreed with you.” 

Hilary laughed, but without much mirth. “ I feel so low 
that a little more embarrassment wouldn’t matter much. 
Wait a minute.” He jumped up quickly and went to the 
telephone. It was only seven- thirty. He might he able to 
catch Shane before he left the house. Luck had been with 
him once before. It was again. In a few seconds he heard 
Shane’s voice. 

“This is Hilary Laurens, Doctor. I’m always asking 
favours, I fear.” 

“What’s this I see in the morning papers about you? 
How arc you?” 

“ Too well, considering the write-ups. Would it be pos- 
sible for you to step in here at the rectory for a few minutes? 
It’s a lot to ask you.” 

“ Arc you sure I’m the doctor you want? I can give you 
the name of the best heart specialist in the city.” 

“ You’re the very one I want, if I can get you.” 

“ I’ll be over in about ten minutes on my way to the 
hospital,” he said. 

Hilary told Hastings to wait, and went back up to his 
room. He had never felt so thoroughly uncomfortable and 
ashamed. Morris, always delighted at any excuse for a tray, 
brought him up his breakfast and insisted upon hanging up 
his coat and helping him into a diessing-gown. The most 
remarkable fact of all was that, once relaxed in his chair, 
he felt inexpressibly weary and willing to stay there. 

When Shane came, he told him the facts. 

“ You see I’m in for it for a decent interval at least. But 
as Hastings down there has just pointed out to me, it’s not 
good to spread the word that I’ve had a heart attack. What 
reasonable disease can I have and recover from quickly?” 

Sliane listened to his chest. “ Much athletics in college?” 

“Track.” 
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** Sounds like it. No real trouble^ though, if you use 
common sense. You look pretty tired to me. Give me an 
idea of your routine.” 

“ Oh, up at seven or before. At the study by a quarter 
to eight. Mail first, then work on my sermon. Calls all 
afternoon. Dinner parties most nights. If it’s not too late 
after that, some reading or study. Of course in between all 
this the usual number of weddings and funerals and 
callers.” 

Shane nodded. 

“ Pretty full schedule. Well, just to ease your conscience 
I’ll tell you you’re a pretty tired young man, and I pre- 
scribe two days in bed for you. We’ll call it grippe. Good 
old grippe. Heart not affected in the least but rest definitely 
ordered. How’s that?” 

“ You’re a brick. But I hate this whole dissembling busi- 
ness. I should never have gotten into it but I felt so 
ashamed of myself and so sorry for the Pettigrews. But it’s 
bad. I have a sort of fanatical regard for the truth. And 
this thing is nauseating to me.” 

“ Ah,” said Shane, “ we’ll have to have a talk about truth 
sometime. One of my pet topics. When does the moral 
worth of an ultimate good take precedence over adherence 
to the present fact? Where in the field of ethics does prag- 
matic lying fit in? Do doctors and preachers come to a line 
where they have to lie about a thing in order to make it 
come true? I’ve often said to a sick man, ^ You're going to 
get well' when I was certain sure he wasn’t. Then, damn 
me, if he didn’t up and rccovei, making me a liar if I’d 
told what I believed before to be the truth. Very 
complicated. I’ll bet you picachers run into the same 
thing.” 

Slianc slapped him on the shoulder. 

“Now take it easy. Til leave a prescription. You de- 
finitely need the rest. Oh, by the way, let’s have a look in 
your throat. By George, it is a bit red. Wonderful ! Gargle 
with salt water, take your tonic and keep to your room for 
two days. Let me know if you run into more trouble. Well, 
good-bye.” 

He was off before Hilary could more than thank him. 

The fact that now he had some justification for his rest 
made him relax completely. He realised under what a ter- 
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rific emotional and physical strain he had been working 
for weeks. Now that he had let go, he felt limp. As he 
glanced at the bed he could think of nothing more desirable 
than crawling back into it and sleeping for a whole day. 
He went to the door and called Hastings, who came up at 
once. 

“Dr. Shane says you aren’t in too good shape an’ no 
foolin’. You go at tilings hammer an’ longs. I’ve told you 
well of it, mind. You’ve got to slow up. Now you stay here 
an’ behave yourself an’ me an’ Miss Mowbray, we’ll run 
things. What .alxiut the mail?’’ 

The old man’s solicitude made his voice harsh. 

“Now listen, Hastings. Don’t get excited. I am pretty 
tired and the doctor says I have a red throat. Tm going to 
turn in again and sleep all day. To-morrow morning I’ll be 
down in the librai*)', and Miss Mowbray can bring all the 
mail over and we’ll handle it here. And on the phone just 
say the doctor calls it grippe and the heart-attack story was 
a mistake. I know you’ll be diplomatic. O.K.?” 

“O.K.,” Hastings said suspiciously. “But you’re sure 
you’re not sicker than you let on?” 

“ Absolutely. Now run along and do just what I’ve told 
you. Oh, and ask Miss Mowbray to check my calendar and 
be sure I’m not forgetting anything else.” 

When Hastings was gone, there was still Morris to reas- 
sure; then Hilary went back to !)ed. 

“ An’ I’ll catch the phone. Mist’ Hilary, ’fore it’s got time 
to peep up here.” 

He did not wake until four o’clock in the afternoon, then 
lay for a moment looking across at the grey stone cornices 
of the church roof where pigeons were ruffling their laven- 
der and gold feathers in the sun. Below, the stained glass 
of one of the side windows dimly caught the afternoon light. 

There was in this room, as he had felt from the first, a 
certain atmosphere of withdrawal from the world — a sort of 
monastic seclusion. All the city was shut away; there was 
no view from his bed except the stained glass, the weathered 
grey stone and the cooing pigeons; if he rose and went closer 
to the wiridow there would be only tlie small rloistcrcd court 
and the fountain. It was as though, like the young Samuel 
of old, he was dwelling in the very temple itself. I’ll always 
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keep this room, he thought to himself, very simple and plain. 
It will rest me when I get too tired. 

For he felt rested now already. He got up and dressed 
and went downstairs. Even on the landing his nose detected 
a heavy, unnatural fragrance. When he got to the foot of 
the stairs lie stopped a^iast. 

“ Good heavens !” he exclaimed to himself. “ Am I dead 
and don’t know it?” 

For the library seemed filled with flowers. Even at the 
moment Morris came from the pantry regions bearing two 
more vases. 

“Mist’ Hilary, 1 ain’t done nothin’ all day but answer 
the phone an* take in flowers. It's been like when the Bishop 
— I mean there’s more here than you really need ’ceptin’ at 
a funeral.” 

“To put it conservatively, yes,” Hilary said, moving 
about to look at the cards which Morris had carefully placed 
under each bouquet. 

“These here. Mist’ Hilary,” he said now, pointing to a 
huge bunch of red roses, “ these here is something mighty 
special. L.idy bring ’em herself an’ leave this note. She 
' ask me all kinds of questions how you is.” 

Hilary took the heavy square envelope and opened it. It 
read : 

Dear Mr. Laurens : 

I am deeply concerned over your sudden illness. Is 
there anything I could possiidy send you or do for you? 
You have no idea how much you have helped me already 
and I am most eager to show my gratitude. As soon as 
you arc able will you come in *igain to tea and perhaps 
let me tell you more of my problems? Loneliness is, of 
course, still tlic greatest, but that I suppose I must endure. 
Your sympathy and guidance have helped so much. I 
shall call up to-morrow and hope for the good news that 
you arc better. 

With deepest gratitude, 

Diana Downe.s. 

“I I’m,” .said Hilary, as Dick’s wicked quotation about 
widows came to his mind. He thiust it aside, though, as 
unworthy. 
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“ Lots of folks call up this mornin’, then the flowers come 
this afternoon/’ Morris kept explaining. “ I got all the 
names here on a paper.” 

“Good fellow! Let me have it, will you? Tlien take 
some of these out, Morris. Put them anywhere. I can’t 
stand so many round me.” 

The list surprised him. There were the names of those 
whom he already regarded as friends : old Mrs. Reed, the 
Coles, others of the vestry. But there were many he did not 
even lecognise. Morris wrote fairly plainly if shakily, but 
there was one name lie puzzled over. At last he made it 
out. It was Francine Avery. 

He had not spoken to her in ordinary conversation since 
the talk in his study on that bleak, rainy afternoon. But 
every Sunday morning since, she had been at eight o’clock 
Communion. He was intending to give her a little more 
time and then urge her to become confirmed. Now she, too, 
had called up. It strangely wanned his heart. 

He ate dinner with rchsh and then settled down in the 
library to write to Lex. Phone calls still aime at interyals 
but Mon is answered, as Hilary noted, with firmness and 
great discretion. 

Lrx Darling : 

Eacli time I start to wTite you all the details of my 
doings I find myself w.inting to say only one thing. I loye 
you. I want you. I don’t know how to live without you. 
So consider that as the substance of this letter and the 
rest unimportant. Relatively, I mean. Here’s what hap- 
pened yesteiday, though. The Pettigrew-Mallory wed- 
ding Wcis snt for four. I clean, absolutely, abysmally for- 
got it I I got there, only by grace of Miss Mowbray and 
Hastings and a dare-devil taxi-driver, at five, hot, dis- 
lievelled and wishing I could jump in the lake. It was all 
awful. Mr. P., furious, made up a tale I was sick and the 
papers got hold of it. I’ve stayed in to-day for looks’ sake 
and the w’hole parish has .sent flowers and I feel like a 
heel. Now if you had been my wife, dearest, it couldn’t 
have happened. You’d have been talking all through 
lunch about the wedding and what you were going to 
wear ! Everything only leads to this : I love you with 
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' my very soul. When you love me too, how can you be 

afraid? How can you hesitate? There can be no . . . 

Morris appeared in the doorway. “ It’s that Mrs. 
Downes, Mist’ Hilary, on the phone. The one that brought 
the big red roses. She say can she please speak to you. She 
plead mighty hard.” 

“ I suppose so,” Hilary said slowly as he rose. 

Diana Downes’ voice was husky and tender with anxiety. 

“ Mr. Laurens? I'his is good of you to speak to me. I’ve 
been so concerned about you, for I’ve thought for the last 
two Sundays you looked very tired. Are you really better?” 

“ Oh, much, thank you. The doctor says a few days’ rest 
will be all I need. 7'hank you for the gorgeous roses. It was 
most kind of you.” 

“ I’ve called you several times before but never found you 
in. I’m loath to speak of myself now hut I am really — 
frightened. You helped me before. Could you possibly step 
in again — next week perhaps — if you arc able? Could you? 
Any afternoon would suit me.” 

Hilary knit his dark brows. 

” Next week is very full for me, Mrs. Downes.” He hesi- 
tated, and she said notliing at all, which made it harder to 
refuse. 

Perhaps on Thursday I could run in for a few minutes 
around five.” 

” Oh, that’s so good of you ! And do be careful now. You 
have become important to a gre.U many people. Cer- 
tainly . . .” Her voice broke off gently. “ I shall expect you 
next Thursday then, at five, and thank you so very mucli.” 

Hilary returned to his letter in a baffled mood. He hated 
himself for doubling this woman, and yet he did. 

He had barely put pen to paper when Morris appeared 
again. 

” It’s Mr. Forrest, Mist’ Hilary. He says he think you’d 
want to speak to him.” 

“Of course.” He jumped up quickly. 

“Hallo, Mr. Forrest. I should have called you before. 
I’m ashamed to say I’ve been asleep all day. The queer part 
is I actually seemed to need it. Thanks again for last night.” 

“It’s about the Adamses I wanted to speak to you,” 

E 
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Forrest said. “ I began to feel that since you’re interested 
no time should be wasted in at least bringing about a meet- 
ing. The rest, of course, is entirely up to you. I called Sam 
this afternoon. I think he’s perhaps l)een through a bad 
time. He jumped at my invitation to come down. I 
insisted he bring Samantha too. He often comes alone but I 
told him I thought she needed a change. So they’re both 
coming next Monday. What time should I bring Sam over 
to the study?” 

“ Between three and four? Then you could leave us to- 
gether while you are at the organ.” 

“Fine. Now get to bed, and rest some more. You 
sounded last night as though you needed it.” 

“ Thanks, I will. I have an optimistic hunch about the 
Adamses, somehow.” 

“ Well, of course I hope something may come of it. But 
don’t feel in any way hound. Good-bye.” 

Hilary finished his letter and sat thinking of the coining 
week. He could not reassure himself that its manifold duties 
were unusual. Such weeks in general would be his constant 
and familiar fare, though tlie details would vary. Ap- 
proaching now were the decision he must soon make con- 
cerning the Adamses; the problem of Diana Downes; the 
specially called meeting of the vestry for Friday night which 
he had decided to turn into a dinner; two other important 
dinner engagements wliich he dreaded and yet had felt 
constrained to accept; in addition to all of which was tlie 
constant overhanging weight of the weekly sermon, the 
urgent sick calls upon those near to death’s door, prob.ibly 
an unexpected funeral or two ... So it went. So it would 
continue to go. 

If he and Lex were actually married, could he shake off 
all this weight of responsibility, this bearing of the burdens 
of others, and be a normal companion to her? It wo\ild 
not be fair to load upon her .xlso the troubles of a parisli. 
And yet he knew he would crave desjxerately the relief of 
sliaring them witii her — all but the secrets, such as Fran- 
cine Avery’s. Ah, well, the first great anxiety was still 
whether she would marry him at all. They could work out 
their life together, if they got the chance, he felt sure. With 
his thoughts full of her and with a sudden optimism bori\ 
of rested nerves, he finally went up to his room. 
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The next day he slept late and woke feeling better than 
he had for weeks. At the big desk in the library he and Miss 
Mowbray wrestled throughout the morning with the ac- 
cumulated mail. Invitations to speak at all sorts of affairs 
were pouring in. These Hilary considered seriously. It was 
essential that he assume his position in the city and accept 
his responsibility towards its varied life. But he knew also 
how easily his time and energy could be frittered away upon 
trifling occasions. He armed himself against the insidious 
flattery inherent in each request and finally declined all 
except the invitation to address a group of theological 
graduates in June. Next fall and winter, he reasoned, when 
he was securely established he could perhaps do more speak- 
ing, for he knew he had the gift for it. 

As they worked in the unwonted intimacy of the library, 
he became conscious of Miss Mowbray’s peculiar charm. 
Her homeliness of feature became subordinated to her 
warm, friendly personality. Her voice, as he had noted on 
their first meeting, was at one with Cordelia’s own. Her 
laughter was pleasant. She had both wit and wisdom; and 
aU alxjut her clung a sweet-scented freshness of person and 
^clothing. She’s made the most of herself, Hilary thought as 
he eyed her once. It became easy, when you were with her 
for a time, to forget entirely her lack of beauty. He espe- 
cially liked her smoothly brushed ash-blonde hair and her 
strong white hands. 

“ I had a special phone call for you to-day,” she said 
suddenly. “It was from Miss Celeste Barton of the Varny 
Street Settlement.” 

“Oh, yes?” 

“ Slie’s a remarkable person. You’ll enjoy knowing her. 
I think I’ve never admired a woman a''' much as I do her. 
She would like to meet you some day soon either at your 
study or at the settlement to discuss Fresh Air problems. 
She felt your plans might overlap.” 

“ I sec.” 

“ She’s doing a wonderful work there. She’s given her 
life to it. She a>ines of an old family, and she’s so beautiful 
she could have had anything.” There was a certain wistful- 
ness in Miss Mowbray’s voice. “ But she chose to do this. 
jThey call her the Angel o( Varny Street,” 

“Docs she belong to St. Matthews?” 
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“ Yes, but she never comes except to eight o’clock Com- 
munion. She’s always so busy 

Hilary sat up suddenly. “ How old is she?” 

” Oh, in the fifties, I should say. But she’s slender and 
looks younger.” 

“Then that’s the one!” 

At Miss Mowbray’s look of surprise he explained. “ I’ve 
watched her Sunday after Sunday at the altar and won- 
dered who she was. Let’s make an appointment for week 
after next. This coming one is too full, but I’d like to talk 
with her as soon as possible.” 

The last letter Hilary dictated was to Francine Avery. 

Dfar Miss Avfry : 

I have watclied you with deep thankfulness at the early 
service each Sunday. It has seemed to me that you have 
found peace. I do not wish to hurry you in any way, but 
as soon as you feel like it I should be glad to talk over 
with you the steps leading to confirmation. I’here are 
many reasons why you should consider this seriously. 
Meanwhile, please accept my admiration for your honesty 
and courage and my sincere wish to be of service to you 
in any way possible. 

Faithfully yours, 

“ Now, I think that’s all,” he said. “ I’m afraid I’ve 
worked you very hard this morning.” 

She gatliered up her papers. “ I enjoy it,” she said, smil- 
ing. “ For sheer variety I’m sure a clergyman’s mail must 
rival a movie star’«. You’re certain >ou’re all right again?” 

“ Oh, yes. Perfectly. This has all been a queer mess, but 
out of It I have picked up a little rest. I’ve never really 
thanked >ou enough for getting me off in the cab that day 
— packing my vestments and all that. You certainly saved 
what small shred of reputation was left me. It was all 
pretty bad, wasn’t it?” 

She looked into his eyes. Her own were soft. “Don’t 
worry. In a very little while everyone will forget about it.” 
“Even the bride and ’groom?” 

“ Most of all the bride and ’groom, I should think,” she 
laughed “ Well, I’ll be at the office as usual, then, to-, 
morrow. And do rest up to-day/' 
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When she had gone Hilary reflected upon his good for- 
tune in having her services. Her efficiency and quiet kind- 
liness constantly encouraged him. Yes, fate liad been 
gracious in giving him Margaret Mowbray. 

Early the next morning Mrs. McColly called up, per- 
turbed and anxious. She had been out of town and only 
belatedly heard the story of the delayed wedding and the 
supposed heart attack. Hilary allayed her fears and pro- 
mised willingly to take dinner there on Sunday. I’he 
thought buoyed him up during the intervening time, but 
when he finally entered the house, tlie emptiness of it struck 
him like a dart. He told all his story and then the conversa- 
tion turned at once to Lex. 

“ I don’t like her prowling around Europe this summer,” 
old Alex said. ” You know what I think ^ There’s going to 
be war over there by fall.” 

” Don’t pay any attention to him, Hilary. He’s a male 
Cassandra if there ever was one. War is unthinkable.” 

“ Tell that to that German jackass. I’ve had re[)orts. I’ve 
got agents over there. And 1 was talking to a new’spaper 
man who’s been over. Those fellows know. They don’t bet 
whether theie’ll he a war or not. They bet on the month it's 
goin* to break. I want Lex home before August. Can’t you 
put some pressure on her, Hilary?” 

Hilary’s expression was pure amazement. “ War,” he 
said. “ Why, I’ve never even taken the thouglit seriously. 
What grounds have you for being so alarmed ?” 

“ Grounds? Good God, man, don’t >ou read the papers? 
These last two months have pretty nearly told the story. 
Middle of March Hitler takes over all that’s left of Czecho- 
slovakia. Does he stop there** Like hell he does. He’s in 
Lithuania in a week. I'he Italians are bombing Albania 
without warning in another week. Chamberlain announces 
conscription in England. This all mean anything to you? 
I want Lex home.” 

Her mother sighed softly. “She'll come when she gets 
ready, and not before. You should know that by this time, 
Alex. Besides, I think you are ridiculously wrought up over 
this. Lex has made her plans to go to the Riviera for a 
month and then to Switzerland. She’ll not be back before 
August, I’m sure.” 

“ And I don’t like that mountain climbing business, 
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either,” old Alex growled. “Put some pressure on her, 
Hilary.” 

“ I’m not quite in a position to do that, I’m afraid,” 
Hilary said, smiling. 

“ Well, I hope you soon will be,” Alex said bluntly. 

“You don’t hope it as much as I do,” Hilary answered. 
Then they all laughed together, forgetting other talk. Lex, 
only Lex, was the subject and in tlic close circle of their 
common love they seemed to bring her near. 

On Monday Hilary felt a nervousness overtake him as 
the time approached three. Fortunately Forrest was 
prompt. Miss Mowbray ushered the two men in on the 
stroke of the hour. Forrest look charge. 

“ Mr. Laurens, I want to introduce an old friend of mine, 
Samuel Adams. I thought you two good parsons should 
know each other. He and his wife are my guests for a few 
days and I brought him along to meet you.” 

“ This is good of you,” Hilary said, shaking hands. “ Fm 
glad to meet you, Mr. Adams. Sit down.” 

“ I feel almost acquainted with you,” Adams returned, 
“ for I was a deep admirer of the Bishop, your grand- 
father.” 

“ You knew my grandfather?” 

“ I had the pleasure of meeting him at church conven- 
tions and of once long ago serving on a committee un.dcr 
him. And of course I’ve read all his lx)oks. He was a great 
man.” 

Hilary’s face had lighted. “ Nothing could make me feel 
as close to you as for you to .say just that.” 

Forrest had risen. “ Would you two like to talk a while? 
ril go dowm to the organ and when you’re ready, Sam, 
come on down.” 

When he was gone, Hilary faced his guest with eager 
interest. He saw a man, younger looking than sixty, with a 
finely featured and sensitive face, scholarly forehead, tired- 
looking blue eyes and a kindly mouth encased in lines worn 
there by hopelessness. 

“ You have a fine church here,” Adams was saying, “ the 
most beautiful one I know.” 

“ I feel the same way. I’m still new and completely 
swamped with work. Maybe from your longer experience 
you can give me some advice. Just now it’s the Parish House 
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work that I must plan. I have some rather definite and per- 
haps not too popular ideas on the subject.” 

“ As it happens, so have I,” Adams responded, smiling, 
“ though I’ve never had a chance to use them.” 

“ Come on, then. Let’s air them together.” 

As they talked, Hilary knew that he wanted this man if 
he could get him. Adams was intelligent, even scholarly. 
While hesitant at first, a growing confidence came into his 
voice as he forgot himself and discussed the problems of St. 
Matthews. Hilary was quick to note that, while he had had 
no city experience, he had apparently studied human nature 
to good purpose where he had been. He had a sympathetic 
heart, Hilary was sure, and — perhaps a small thing by com- 
parison and yet important in its own way — a naturally deep, 
fine, resonant voice. In addition to all other considerations, 
and in a way topping them, was Adams’ acquaintance with 
and admiration for Crandy. That would be a sound bond 
between them. 

At the end of an hour Hilary made a quick decision. I’m 
going to take a chance on Aunt Samantha, he thought. This 
man’s qualities will surely outweigh any difficulties with 
her, and Tin going to speak out right now. 

“ Mr. Adams,” he said, ‘‘ I’m desperately in need of an 
assistant. I believe you and I would be congenial and could 
work together. Would you consider coming to St. Matthews 
in that ca|)acity?” 

He was completely unprepared for the effect on the man 
before him. Adams stared at him, his face slowly turning 
white and rigid. He said nothing. At last he rose and 
walked to the window. He stood, his back to Hilary, looking 
down at the court, still without speaking. 

“ You in*iy not be interested at all,” 1 filary went on, 
embarrassed. ” I have rather blurted out the suggestion, 
and you will want time to think it over. We can go into it 
more in dct.iil to-monow if you care to — the salary, etc.” 

Adams turned at last. His face was still an anguished 
white. I le looked like a drowning man divippearing for the 
third time. 

“ I can’t thank you enough for the offer. There is 
nothing I should like so much to do as to accept. But for 
certain reasons I cannot.” 

Before the sharp tragedy of his face the words sounded 
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blunt and almost casual. Hilary’s respect for him deepened. 

“ If, knowing the possible reasons for your refusal, I still 
begged >*011 to accept, would that change your attitude.^” 
Hilary asked slowly, looking down at his desk. 

Adams’ voice was tense. 

“ Plas Forrest talked to you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“He told voii — everything?” 

“ Everything. I repeat, I hope you will come to St. 
Matthews.’’ 

Adams turned again to the window. Hilary gucs.se(l he 
was stniggling for control. He himself had a hot sense of 
shame and indecency as though he were looking at a man’s 
naked soul. 

At last Adams came back and sat down. His eyes were 
wet. 

“ To serve here at St. Matthews with you would be to me 
the greatest possible joy. And for myself, since you evi- 
dently know my — disability, I would accept at once. But 
there is still the question of whether my wife would care for 
city life.” 

He spoke slowly, w'ith meticulous respect for her, Hilary 
noted. 

“ You see, slie has been accustomed to the work of small- 
town and rural parislies. She might not There is a 

great difference, you know. Perhaf)s we should wait until 
you meet her, and then we can all talk it over.” 

He was leaving them all a loophole, Hilary saw, and liked 
him for it. 

“Good. I have a dinner engagement to-night, and no 
doubt you are busy ton; but if you could droj) in to-morrow 
afternoon at this time Fll be delighted to meet Mrs. Adiims. 
Wouldn’t you like to have a look around the building.'* You 
should sec what you’re getting into before you decide, you 
know.” 

When they had completed their survey of the Parish 
House they returned to the church. Hilary turned on the 
chniicel lights and together they stood looking up at the 
altar. Forrest’s music came to them softly like tlie brushing 
of angel ’ wings. Hil.iry held his oreath in .sudden fear, but 
Adams did not fail him. lie remained silent. No casual 
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'secularity, no fatuous exclamations of beauty. When the 
moment was passed, Hilary said good-bye quietly and left. 
There was no doubt about it, Adams was a man to his liking 
if the wife did not upset the calculations. I would put up 
with a good deal of Samantha, Hilary found himself mut- 
tering with a smile, for the sake of Samuel. 

That night he was to dine at the Brcckcnridge’s. It was 
a thrice-postponed event giving it to Hilary in advance a 
warmed-over effect. Besides this, he was afraid of this meet- 
ing with Lex’s aged relatives, spinster and bachelor. Miss 
Ilettie and Mr. Edward. He had been at the point of asking 
Mrs. McColly for some advice the day before but had 
tliought better of it. So, armed now with nothing more 
encouraging than old Mrs. Reed’s early comment and Lex’s 
recent one, he set out for the house, which he found ponder- 
ously elegant and dark, throwing a prophetic shadow over 
the evening. 

Miss Hcttic, spare, aquiline, patrician, rose to greet him 
from a tall chair by the fireside. It was not only that her 
skinny hands were icy, there was a sort of frozen virginity 
about her whole person, reminding Hilary of a stone elhgy. 
^Jler brother w«is a small man, evidently dominated com- 
pletely by her — the White Rabbit, as Lex always referred 
to him. Any moment, Hilary thought to himself, he wdll 
say, “Oh, my c.irs and whiskers! How late it's getting!” 
So plea'.ed was he by this idea that he did not cpiite catch 
Miss Hettie’s remark. 

“ I beg your pardon,'’ he said hastily. 

“ I was saying that your rectorship though brief so far has 
been marked by very distinguished success.” 

“ I appreciate your feeling so.” 

“ I trust, as time goes on, this success will mount. Those 
of us who have l)ecn pew-holders in St. Matthews for thirty 
years and more natur»dly hold her interests very close to our 
hearts.” 

“ N.iturally,” Hilary echoed, feeling uncomfortably that 
this was a lead-u|) to something. 

Dinner progressed, in .sf)ite of all his own efforts, with an 
exchange of chilly banalities. Underneath, he felt Miss 
Hettie’s penetrating eye u|X)n him as though she were study- 
his very skeleton structure. Something about him, he 
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felt sure, did not please her in spite of her praise. He tried 
to engage her brother’s attention; Init Mr. Edward deferred 
constantly to his sister. 

At last, back in the drawing-room (where the chariot 
wheels of conversation had still dragged heavily) shortly 
before Hilary look his leave, the bombshell dropped. 

“ I believe,” Miss llettie said with lueasurecl calm, “ that 
you are acquainted with iny great-niece, Alexa McColly.” 

Hilary was so completely taken back that for a moment 
ho could not reply; then he felt himself hushing like a 
schoolboy. 

“ I am, indeed,” he managed to reply. ” I’ve known Lex 
for tw^o years.” 

There was a dead pause. Into it he injected at random, 
“ I think she is the most beautiful girl I have ever met.” 

This, at least, he felt would be a suitable and safe admis- 
sion. 

Miss Hettic allowed it to sink into the heavy silence for a 
moment and then uttered her own pronouncement. 

” Alexa is a spoiled, turbulent, si^lfish, wilful girl. She’s 
been indulged since she was lx)rn. She goes with a crowd of 
young people who think of nothing but cocktail parlies and 
night clubs. I am sure you and she could have nothing in 
common.” 

Hilary felt hot with anger. If it had been a stranger 
speaking he would have lashed out violently in defence of 
his beloved. But he restrained liimself. There was danger 
here. Somehow the old lady suspected the truth about him 
and Lex. 

” Outward behaviour is often mi leading,” he said crisply 
“You knew Lex was abroad at the present?” 

“ 1 did. VVe have no intercourse with the McCollys, but T 
usually hear the news of the family from outsiders. I still 
would like to suggest to you that, by the very nature of a 
clergyman’s office, even his friendships arc subject to com- 
ment. I'm sure as time goes on yours will bear the closest 
scrutiny. 

“ I trust so,” Hilary refdied .shortly, tlien very firmly 
changed the subject, cliatted for a few nmiutes with out- 
ward amiability and took his leave. 

He was deeply disturbed. Miss Hettie’s .sharp remark'j, 
had been meant as a warning, lie felt .sure. Why, the insuf- 
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^fcrable, meddlesome old harpy ! How dare she with no real 
acquaintance with Lex say what she had said? He wished 
now he had stood up to it firmly like a man. He feared he 
had pussyfooted the whole attack. His instinctive reaction, 
however, had been the protection of their relationship by 
his silence. If news of any violent outbreak over her 
between him and Miss llettie got around, it might even be 
the last straw to convince Lex their marriage would be fatal 
to his career. No, on second thought, he believed he had 
done wisely, though it had been a hard pill to swallow. 
He wondered, though, how many other people in the parish 
suspected his friendship with Lex. Not many, he was sure. 
During the time he had come on from Chicago to sec her, 
he was in the city for one night only. And because they 
had so much to say to each other they usually spent the one 
precious evening in the McCollys* living-room, after dinner 
here or there. They had never, as he recalled it, run into 
any St. Matthews people whom he had now come to know. 
And Lex, he had reason to believe, had not discussed him 
much with her own friends. 

“ I can’t kid about you, Hil,” she had said once. “ You’ve 
^been too serious from the start.” 

So, if their engagement was ever actually announced, it 
would come as a complete surprise to most of the parish. 
He would have to tell the vestry first, of course, out of 
courtesy. But in a churcli such as St. Matthews the main 
requirement in tlic rector’s wife \\ould be that she must be 
socially eligible, and Lex qualified for that. Even old 
Hettic, however dis.ipproving, could not deny that on one 
side of the family at least she was of the city’s blood royal. 
Which thought hrouu,ht him sharply up against the problem 
of Sainantlia Adams. 

It remained uppermost in his mind all the next morning. 
Towards three he found liimself listening for the arrival of 
his callers, and suddenly, before they hacl reached the study, 
he heard them. At least he heard Samantha. Her strong, 
positive voice fouiul intervening space no barrier. 

“ I'here’s really no reason, Sammy, wliy we can’t get a 
new chancel window for our church ! Let’s just look round 
while we’re here and get ideas. I’ll start right in when T go 
4».ick and talk to the Women's Society about it. We can u.se 
the Bazaar money for a starter.” 
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He hasn’t told her anything yet, Hilary thought witli sur- 
prise. He’s waiting until I meet her ! 

The voice continued all the way up the stairs, growing 
stronger all the time. Then Miss Mowbray ojjcncd tlie door 
and ushered in the guests. 

Adams’ face was very pale. He looked like a man who 
liad put in a sleepless night. 

“ My wife, Mr. Laurens,” he said. 

Samantha advanced with smiling confidence. She was 
short and plump and dumpy. Her dress was long, her shoes 
utilitarian. Her face was round under the grey hair, and her 
bright, dark eyes looked through round shell-rimmcd 
glasses. She was bounded entirely by curved lines and she 
was completely and lieartily at ease. 

“ Well, Mr. Laurens, I’m very glad to meet you face to 
face, for Matt Forrest has certainly talked enough about 
you. He's yo\mg, isn’t he, Sammy, to have a church like 
this? You look younger than Fd pictured >ou, even. Sam 
and I here are sort of getting on, but, as 1 always tell him, 
you're just as old as you feel.” 

“That’s right,” Hilary returned. “How do )ou like the 
city, Mrs. Adams?” 

“ Scares me to ileath ! I don't sec how people stand it to 
live here. Now I like a little town where you know every- 
body and where you can have a garden and neighi jours 
running in and all. As I always say, them that like the city 
can have it, but give me the country !” 

“ Mr. Forrest tells me you take quite an active part in 
your church work there.” 

“ Yes,” Samantha said with a certain complacence, “ I’ve 
always tried to hold up my end as well as I could. Keeps 
me busy, too, with the Altar Cluild and the Ladies’ Aid and 
calls on the .shut-ins, and I do all my own wfjrk. Sammy, 
don’t let me forget to send a card to old Mrs. Holmes. I 
nearly missed her. She’s a Methodist,'’ she added, turning 
to Hilary, “ but as I always say, we're all one in Christ. I 
try to send cards to all the town’s sick when we're away. It 
pleases them.” 

Hilary leaned forward. “Mrs. Adams,” he began, “one 
thing that weighs heavily on my mind just now is this tene- 
ment district just back of the church. I want to do some-* 
thing for those people. You arc a woman. What would be 
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your approach to a tired, slatternly young mother with 
three little children at her heels, and two dirty rooms for a 
home? I saw that scene with my own eyes last week. Sup- 
pose you called at a place like that, what would you say to 
such a woman? In the name of the Lord, I mean,” he 
added, smiling. 

Samantha Adams’ round face concentrated upon the 
problem. She pursed her lips. There was written upon her 
the plain common sense of long generations of small-town 
women. 

“ Well,” she stated in her unmodulated voice, “ I’d say 
to her, ‘ You get yourself dressed and get out and get some 
fresh air, and 1*11 take care of the children for you.* And 
then rd clean the place up while she was eone, and if there 
was anything in the house to cook I’d cook up a little 
supper and have it ready when she’d come back. As a 
matter of fact,” she said, adjusting her horn-rimmed glaS'.rs, 
“ it might be a good idea to take a soup bone along under 
your arm. You know, Mr. Laurens, what a lot of people 
don’t realise is that >ou can make a very good dinner out of 
a u)up hone. Stew, with dumplings. You wouldn’t believe 
it. Well, that’s what I’d do if that woman was in my 
parish.” 

Hilary glanced at Adams. Ilis face was not pale now, it 
was scarlet. He returned to Samantha. 

“You like people, don’t you?” 

The expansive kindliness of lier face seemed to fill the 
room. 

” Oh, my, yes ! As I always sav, the Lord never made a 
person I couldn’t take to my heart if I had to.” 

Hilary rose and stood before her. 

” Mrs. Adams,” he said, ” I think vour husband has kept 
something as a surprise for you. I’m going to tell vou now, 
and I hope very much you may feel as he does about it. I 
asked him yesterday to come to St. Matthews as assistant 
rector.” 

Samantha’s reaction was as startling as Aduns’ own had 
been. She stared dishelievingly up at Hilary, her eyes enor- 
mous behind their frames. 

” No !” she said. “ No, vou can’t mean it ! I’ve dreamed 
[ it .so often, that Sammv w'ould get his big chance. You’ve 
asked him here to St. Matthews?” 
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“ Yes. I want him very much, if you would both be satis- 
fied to come.” 

“ Satisfied ! Oh, Sam, how often have I told you it would 
come ! Fve never given up praying. All through the years, 
you know, I haven’t. And now it’s happened !” 

Suddenly her face fell, as she looked towards Iier husband 
piteously. Hilary read tlie signs at once and fended off the 
spoken word. 

“ I’ve just remembered something,” he said. “ I’ve got to 
go out for a short time. You two stay here as long as you 
want, and talk things over. Then you can let me know to- 
morrow. I think we can make the matter of salary satis- 
factory.” 

He shook hands warmly with tliem both and loft [)rc- 
cipitately. 

I know I’m taking big chances, he told himself as he 
walked along the street, but for once I’m going to play my 
hunch. Then he glanced towards the tenements and smiled. 
She’ll be ^^howing every woman theie how to make a good 
dinner out of a soup bone before she's been here a month, 
he thought. 

The next day it was all settled. The salary was named 
and accepted. Mi’^s Mowbray would do the preliminary 
apartment hunting in the suburbs for them. They would 
try to winef up their present work and start in at St. Mat- 
thews in September. VVbile Adams was consulting with 
Miss Mowbray in her office, Hilary spoke frankly to 
Samantha. 

“ You may be lonely here. You won’t have neighbours of 
the sort you are used to. Your w'ork will not be with llio 
Women’s Society or the Altar Guild. There arc plenty of 
women wlio can do that. I need you and w«int you to lu'lp 
with the Parish House. I do so hope you’ll be happy doing 
that.” 

She looked at him earnestly. 

“ I will be. But that wouldn’t matter. It's only Sam that 
counts. He's never had a church worthy of him, and I’ve 
never understood why. Even years .igo, for some rea.son he 
never seemed — I mean things would start up and just when 
we’d think tlicre was going to be a call, it woiild all fall 
through. I tlunk it’s because Sam doesn’t put his best foot 
forward. He needs someone else to speak up for him, just 
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like Matt Forrest did now to you. My, you don’t know 
what this will mean to Sam ! And this I will say for him. 
Even when he’s had small churches he’s kept up with his 
books. Such a reader! He always was a born student. 
Well, as I’ve always said, ‘ God moves in a mysterious way; 
his wonders to perform.’ We’ve waited a long time, but 
you’ve given Sam and I our big opportunity at last.” 

Hilary could feel Adams wincing through the years at 
Samantha’s lapses in English, but her face as she looked up 
at him now was bathed in a love purely selfless. 

Hilary’s calendar for the week was moving steadily on 
towards the vestry dinner meeting on Friday night, but in 
bc'tween were two more engagements to which he did not 
look forward with joy. Dinner with the J. V. Dunns on 
Wednesday night turned out, however, to be quite different 
in atmospliere from that of the Breckenridges. Indeed there 
was a lushness of warmth in his reception that somewhat 
startled him. J. V.’s nose looked less long and beaked as 
he talked and his frost-bitten New England countenance 
tlhiwed in smiles. His sister, too, was almost embarrassingly 
cordial in her welcome. I'he daughter, Maudie, tricked out 
in a very briglit dinner dress, put in frequent nervous little 
comments which usually trailed off into nothing before they 
were finislied. As dinner progressed Hilary saw that the 
great light on J. V.’s face came as he looked from Maudie 
to him and back again to Ins daughter. Great Jupiter, he 
thought, theic’s something hen Fve got to watch out for. 

J. V., without apparently having been born to social 
grace, still did a most masteily job as host. He talked well, 
not omitting to slip in here and there veiled references to 
business which might c\ny their owm weight. He made it 
easy for Hilary to talk. He even drew Miss Dunn into the 
conveiNation. Only Maudie was allowed to sit quiet except 
for her little sentences which began and ended nowliere. 
After leisurely collee, however, the pattern of the evening 
began to take form. J. V. rose with what was evidently a 
great attempt at casu.il apology. 

“ I wonder if >ou would excuse me if I go up to my study 
for a few minutes. I’ve had a most peculiar headache to- 
day. Maybe just a cold coming on — ^so sorry to miss any 
pait of your visit.” 

Miss Dunn got up at once. 
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ril go with you and get you an aspirin. These spring 
colds are not to be trifled with. You’ll forgive us, won’t you, 
Mr. Laurens? We’ll be down a little later.” 

When they were gone, to IliLiry’s surprise and alarm he 
saw Maudie’s pale blue eyes sufTuse with tears. He did not 
pretend to ignore it. 

“ W'hat is the matter, Miss Dunn?” he asked kindly. 

She made a little gesture of despair. 

“ I’m not going to put up any pretence witli you. You 
can see for yourself how it is. This matter of getting me 
married has come to be a perfect obsession with Father. He 
wants it so desperately. He invites to dinner every eligible 
young man he comes across. And his standards are high, 
let me tell you! No fortune-hunteis. Then he and auntie 
always have to be excused to leave us alone. Oh, I think 
sometimes Fd rather die than be so humiliated.” 

She stopped to mop her eyes but rushed on. Hilary 
noticed with ama7ement that her sentence^ wrre coming 
clear-cut and complete, and that the small twitchings of her 
face had ceased. The girl wasn’t bad-looking when she was 
in control of herself, though rather annrrnjc and negative. 

” I have to make this all plain to \oii, for I want to go to 
church and not feel ashamed to look at you. It’s all 
Father’s doing, whatever happens, r^ot mine.” 

Hilary s|X)ke quickly now. “You can feel perfectly free 
with me, Miss Dunn, for I’m terribly in love with a girl 
whom I hope some day to marry. Fd like to be your friend, 
though. Maybe sometime I could be of help to >ou.” 

“You are .aheady, for Fve never come out wath this 
before to a human soul. It helps just to confess that Fm 
desperate. Fm not attractive. I know it. Fin not good- 
looking, and I haven’t any f)oisc or self-(ontrol. I sort of go 
to pieces each time I’m with a man. I get tongue-tied. I 
twitch. Fm scared to death, for I know Fm a failure. But 
Fm twenty-seven and Father ” 

The tears came again. “ Fm so sorry for Father. I’ve 
been an awful disappointment, and if I never — Do you 
mind my talking on in this way?” 

“ Please do,” Hilary said. Sennehow he felt deeply moved 
by the girl’s strange tragedy. Witli the intuitive sympathy 
which was a pari of him he saw clearly the whole drama. 
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“ I wanted to go to college. I would have loved that. But 
no. Father wouldn’t hear of it. I had to go to Miss Hestor’s 
classes, and then have a big coming-out party. It cost a 
fortune, but it was ghastly. I think every girl there had a 
wonderful time but me. Boys scared me stiff even then, 
before I got into this state I’m in now. At the dances then 
the boys were always getting stuck with me. They used 
money. You remember how that worked? Well, I was a 
five-dollar girl. It took that much to buy a cut-in. That’s 
me. 

Maudie leaned her head on her hands. Hilary spoke 
quickly. 

“ Couldn’t you try to put this out of your mind — ^mar- 
riage and men? You know the old saying, ‘ Flee love and it 
will follow you.’ Maybe it w’ould work that way with you. 
You certainly aren’t unattractive when \ou control yourself. 
You are honest and intelligent and kind. If you could only 
forget ” 

“But how can I? When Father finds you aren’t inter- 
ested in me he’ll bring someone else. He'll never give up. 
You don’t know Father * You see, it’s not just that he wants 
to see me married. He wants an heir.’’ 

Maudie flushed, but she went on. “ There has to be an 
heir for all the damned money. Excuse me, but that’s the 
way I feel alx)ut it. If we w’crc poor I’d be a happier 
person.” 

“ What vou need is a job !” Hilary said emphatically. 

Maudic’s pale eves lighted. “ Yes, I know. I’d love it. I 
even envy the elevator gills in department stores. But 
Father wouldn’t hear of it. It would mean breaking com- 
pletely with him. I haven’t got the courage and, besides, 
I’m soiry for him. Church or chaiitv work is all he’ll let me 
do.” 

“ We’re going to get the Parish House running again by 
fall, and Fll see you get plenty to do theie. Meanwhile, if 
it’s any help, you can alwa^’s t.dk to me. Fm glad you’ve 
told me what vou have to-night.” 

Before Maudie could reply, they heard tlie elder Dunns 
coming dowai the stairs. 

Maudie sf)oke very' low, her nervousness returning. 

Tickets,” she whispered. “ Next step.” 
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J. V. was smiling broadly as he returned. “ I just remem- 
bered/' he said after they had all talked for an hour, “ that 
I’ve got tickets for this new show, Farthingale, for two 
weeks from to-night, and I can’t make it. Got an engage- 
ment. I wonder, Mr. Laurens, if you’d care to take my 
place? I know Maiidie and her aunt would be very grate- 
ful, and so would I.” 

It sounded like a loyal command. Hilary was uncertain 
what to do. “ That's very kind. May I let you know after 
I look at mv calendar? And now, I fear I must be going. 
It's been a delightful evening.” 

He got through the farewells as quickly as possible. He 
had time to note the change in Maudie, howevei, under her 
fatlier’s scrutiny. Her voice broke again into nebulous little 
phrases; her lips twitched; her hands were nervous. Plainly, 
lie thought as he drove back to tlie rectory, a most interest- 
ing c.ise for a psychiatrist. He would make a note of this 
and see if he could do something for the giil. 

Tiie next afternoon at five he found himself being borne 
upwards in the beige and chrome elevator to Diana Downes’ 
beige and chrome penthouse. She r-eceived him in a soft 
rose silk affair, frothy with lace. Hilary assumed it was 
meant to be a hostess gown, but he recognised uncomfort- 
ably that it missed being a negligee by a very small rnai'gin, 
I’hc tea table was sot before the wide window overlooking 
the city, and he h.id to admit that she made a striking 
picture as she faced him iheiT in the late afternoon light. 
If<*r satiny blick hair was again brushed smoothly from licr 
biieliead to a cluster of curls at the back. He was struck 
by the beauty of her small ears, and the general delicacy 
of her features. She looked like a Rossetti i)ainting. 

When she leaned over to pour the t(‘a, however, Hilary 
jerked his eyes away quickly and fixed his ga/e .icross the 
room. 

“That’s a fine picture of Cipii,” he said in a cool and 
m ater-of-fact voice. 

Jlr f.mcied a surprised annoyance in her own 

‘*Oh, tint! Just a little thing I j)icked up once when I 
was ovei there.” 

Hilary decided to take the situation firmly in hand. 

“ I’m sorry to h.ive to b(‘ rather in .i rush to-day. I hope 
to have my tunc oiganLcd a little better later on. Won’t 
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you tell me at once about the books I sent you ? Were they 
of any help?” 

Diana set down her cup. Her slim figure seemed to 
slump. I ler large eyes became darkly tragic. 

“ Fve tried so hard/’ she said, pitifully. “ For a time the 
books helped. I read the passages you had marked night 
and morning. I repeated to myself constantly the advice 
you gave me when you were here last. I'lien everything 
seemed futile. I lost my grip again. It’s the feeling of being 
utterly alone in the world, of having no one close who really 
cares. That’s what undoes me. Of late I’ve felt so despe- 
rate at times that I’ve almost — I mean I’ve been afraid . . 

She left the sentence ominously in mid-air. 

Hilary’s natural faith in humankind rose again within 
him. What a cad lie would be to impute motives to this 
woman which she might never have had ! Perhaps she was 
actually in danger. He bent himself earnestly to the task 
of helping her, pouring out his warm sympathy unstintedly 
upon her. Slowly, as a wilting flower revives, she drew her- 
self erect. Her dark eyes began to shine. 

“ You seem to give me a reason for living. You give me 
courage and hope again. I’ll try to follow all your advice. 
If only ” Slie hesitated. 

“ If only what?” 

“If only I may occasionally talk with you as I W'ould to a 
doctor. I suppose you are indeed a physician of souls, aren’t 
you? Will you be in the city during the summer?” 

“ Most of it. I have so much to do.” 

“ I plan to be here a great deal, too. It seems less lonely 
than the countr>', though I’ll open the house there for week- 
ends. So if I can report to you from time to lime I think it 
will lielp me from getting so very low again. Do you know, 
I don’t like that secretary at the church.” 

” Miss Mowbray? Why not?” 

“ She seems so mechanical. So devoid of sympathy. Fve 
called up several times and I went over to the study once 
when I WMS completely desperate, but she insisted each 
time you w^ere out !” 

” I doubtless w^ts.” 

“Did you get my telephone messages?” 

“ No, I didn’t.” Hilary hated to admit it, for it seemed 
to incriminate Miss Mowbray. 
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“I knew it!” Diana was triumphant. “ I felt certain you 
would have gotten in touch with me before this if you had 
received them. But you can understand now why I dis- 
approve of your secretary.” 

“ Tm sure there was some sort of mistake,” Hilary said 
carefully, “ but Til mention it to her.” 

He took his leave, releasing his hand this time as quickly 
as possible, and made his way home, still puzzled and un- 
comfortable. 

The next morning he spoke to Miss Mowbray. It was a 
close, muggy day and her white blouse looked as cool as 
snow. She was the cleanestAooking woman, he decided, 
that he had ever seen. 

” Ye^iterday,” he began, ” I received my first criticism of 
you as a secretary.” 

Her wide grev eves looked up, startled, into his. 

“A certain Mrs. Diana Downes said that she liad called 
me a number of times and suspected I never received the 
messages. I had to admit I had not. What have you to 
say?” 

A faint flush rose in Mi.ss Mowbray's cheeks, but her lips 
parted in a half-smile. 

” Guilty,” slie said. 

“ I think you’d !)etter tell me all you know, liadn’t you?” 

She he'iitated. ” The tiouble is, my reasons would never 
stand in court. I don’t honestly know an\ thing alK>ut Mrs. 
Downes. But I’ve lieard a few rumours and I used my own 
intuition. My £^uc^s is that she might be a somewhat un- 
scriipulcjus woman. Each time she called you really were 
out. But ril not t.ike things into my own hands again, I 
promise.” Her face looked earnest and troubled. 

” It’s just that now when you arc new and feeling your 
way I wanted to spare you any unnecessary complications.” 

Hilary grinned. ” You felt I would be inadc(piate to cope 
W'ith this particular type.'*” 

“ Now, you are being nasty,” she said. And suddenly 
they laughed together. But Hilary took careful tiote of the 
incident. 

On the evening of the specially called meeting of the 
vestry, Ildiry felt nervous. Eight men out of the ten had 
accepted for dinner. Morris was in his element, the big 
library and dining-room were both graciously correct and 
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welcoming, but still Hilary wished as he dressed that he 
had held the meeting in the study. If there should be ten- 
sion it might be less embarrassing to have it there. 

When the guests arrived, Hilary was struck first of all by 
the general urbanity of the group. They were all highly 
successful business and professional men, conventional in 
their attitudes and behaviour. He had a wild wish for one 
blunt Alex McColly amongst them who would state his 
opinions with fortliright and even profane conviction, 
'riicse men w'crc not so. They would be reserved, unfail- 
ingly courteous even in disapproval and strong with the 
power drawn from position and exjjerience, He welcomed 
them now, though, cordially : Cole, to whom he felt close 
already ; Avison and 'rhornton, who were also definitely his 
friends; Henry Alvord, wlio would unquestionably oppose 
everything he was planning to say to-night; old judge Ball, 
whom he knew slightly as yet but greatly admired; and 
three others who from the first h«id seemed to him rather 
negligible — Hartley, Powers and Weston. 

To liis surprise the talk at dinner turned upon the same 
feais Alex McC^olly had voiced. The word “ war ” was 
tossed back and forth around the table. Would it come? 
Had Chamberlain failed.^ Would England call Hitler’s 
blufl ? Should she, or should she let Europe light it out 
herself? Wliat the United States had to do this time, how- 
ever, was to keep well out of it, that was certain, 

judge B.dl raised his heavy \oice. 

“ That sort of t.ilk seems to me foolish. Whetlier we like 
it or not, wc stand or fall w'ith England. We may love her 
or hate her or be indiflerent to her, but oui destiny as the 
English-speaking peoples of the world lies tr>gether.” 

A storm of argument was at once under way. Hilary 
listened, ama/cd and alarmeil. So deeply engrossed had he 
been with the affairs of the chinch that he had gi\cn scant 
attention to the seething problems beyond the sea. Now, 
suddenly, he felt as though all his own plans, looming so 
large in Ins mind, had become dw'arfcd before the death- 
throes of nations. He talked little, drawing out his guests. 
The food was excellent, and Morris’ service beyond all com- 
parison. He could see the men relaxing and mellowing as 
the meal progrc'^sed. 

Back in the library with the tobacco smoke making a 
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genial haze, Hilary took his stand before the fireplace, one 
elbow leaning on the mantel. 

“It may be the preacher complex, but I feel I can best 
say what I want to say on my feet,” lie began. “ I’ve been 
here at St. Matthews now for three months. I want to say 
first of all that I have already grown to love the church 
and to feel that I belong to the parish. You have .ill made 
me welcome and I deeply appreciate it. Now, to-night, I’m 
eager to consult with you about some of the plans I would 
like to put into efTect. And please feel free to break this up 
into a discussion at any point.” 

He paused and the men settled more comfortably into 
their chairs. 

“ I have three things on my mind,” he went on. “ First, 
the Sunday afternoon vesper service; second, the general 
aim of the Parish House work; and third, what I shall call 
the gallery congregation. I shall try to be brief about each. 
As to the vesper services, I have a big ideal. I’he audience 
for these seems now to have dwindled to a handful of the 
faithful who have probably been at morning worship too. 
Now, I w’ould like to build up a service of sucli beauty and 
distinction that it would attract that part of the cultured 
city group who are entirely outside the church. There 
would be Forrest’s music, of course, and I would try to give 
a straightforvv.ird, honest, ten-minute talk. In short, I 
W'ould definitely angle for the intellectual type. The Uni- 
versity is within e.j^v reach, and tlie Law School and the 
Medical College. 'I here is a field here which I think goes 
undeveloped. I should like to reach it.” 

There was silence for .i moment, then Judge Rail said In 
his deliberate, husky voice, “ I, for one, will back you in 
this project to the best of my ability. No one knows better 
than I do what a flood of godless young intellectuals arc 
abroad in this city. At least they think they are intellec- 
tuals, and they want to be thouglit godless. More than that 
I could name right now a score of older professional men, 
lawyers and doctors, brilliant men, who never darken a 
church door. Either they’ve never felt any need of the 
church or they believe that all parsons preach tw.addle. If 
you can interest them and their type you will have done 
something exciting.” 
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You would not expect the regular membership, then, to 
attend those services?” Henry Alvord asked with an edge 
in his tone. 

“ Of course,” Hilary replied, smiling. “ All who cared to 
come. I would like to see the church packed at vespers and 
I believe it is a not impossible goal.” 

I'hcrc was a little more unimportant discussion, then 
Thointon said emphatically, “I think weVe all with you 
on this plan. Let’s go on to the next.” 

“Fine,” said Hilary. “The plans for the Parish House 
have given me great concern. Tliere aie two ways of look- 
ing at a church plant such as wo liave here. We can view 
it as another social settlement or we can consider it a prac- 
tical gateway into the chinch itself. I incline to this latter 
view.” 

He paused. 1 he men weie looking back at him with a 
pu//led expression. 

“ Let me make this clear. Fve gone over all the records 
of work done liere for three >eais back. Though the Parish 
House IS not a large one, the number of .ictivities is impos- 
ing. So is the number of participants. But I fail to find 
moie than a liandful of these w'ho ever had any connection 
with tlie chill ell itself. I’ve checked with Father Connelly 
down at St. M.iry’s .ind with Rabbi Hershman at the Syna- 
gogue on Second Street. I find that a great many of the 
)oung folks who danced or bowled at St. Matthews Parish 
1 louse Saturday night went to xMass the next morning at St. 
Mary’s or belong to Rabbi Hei simian's flock. Many of 
them, of coui'^e, had no connection with any church.” 

“ I think, Mr. Laurens. )Oii are here show^ing a surprising 
narrow'ness in your altitude tow’aids the seivicc a Parish 
House is meant to render.” It was Alvord again. 

“ No,” Hilary said fiimly, “ I don’t think I am. I would 
actually deny no one the use of tlie house. But I should 
make it clear that vve lioped each pcr^on using it would use 
the cliurch also.” 

“How iould that be?” Alvord w'as sharp. 

“ It is an ideal, I’ll admit, but one I think we should 
strive for. I should like to see the young folks who use the 
house coming eventually to be confirmed. I should like to 
have these people, both >oung and old, feel that tlicir con- 
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nection with St. Matthews docs not stop at the wall separat- 
ing Parish House from Church. I would want to marry 
diem, baptize their babies, bury their dead, but most of all 
give them communion.” 

Hilary’ had expected discussion but he had not been pre- 
pared for the violence of it. Even the three ncgligibles said 
dieir say emphatically, siding, Hilary was quick to note, 
with Alvord. 'Phe Parish House was supported by the 
Church but q\iite apart from it. Each served diflferent types 
of people in ditferent ways. This anangement was practical 
and logical and should not be tampeicd with. 

At last Mr. Cole begged a hearing. 

“ I think the question resolves itsell to this : are we Ixiund 
to regard the work of the Parish House as humanitarian but 
purely secular, or may \vc infuse it all with a spiritual pur- 
pose? As Mr. Laurens says, could we not use it as a definite 
gateway into the church itself? I agree with this attitude.” 

Before anyone else could speak, Hilary began again 
quickly. 

“ My third plan is in a way related to the second. I can 
state it briefly. St. Matthews is a large church, employing 
the pew rental system. The only actual ‘ free ’ pews are in 
the gallery. Tve gone over this section carefully with 
Hastings. The gallery is capable of seating two hundred 
people. I feel, by the very location of the church, that we 
have a responsibility towards the tenement section just 
behind us. I made a personal canvass of three cheap apart- 
ment hou'jes there and discovered that not one Protestant 
family in them goes to church anywhere. I want to try to 
get some of them to come to St. Matthews and scat them 
in the gallery. Are there any objections?” 

He had spoken so swiftlv that for a second no one seemed 
ready to reply. I'here was a faint murmur of assent from 
several of the men, and then Alvord cleared his tliroat. His 
eyes looked lowering and his whole face showed tension and 
anxiety. 

” Now ju ;t a minute,” he said. ” You are a voting man, 
Mr. Laurens, and quite naturally carried away by the 
romantic fervour of wanting to meet all the needs of the 
world. But one person or one institution can’t do that. St. 
Maithews, as I once pointed out to you, has for a hundred 
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years served a certain type of people. It is desii^ned and 
organised for this particular service. The fact that its mem- 
bership is comfortably well off doesn’t mean that they don’t 
need religion; that they don’t marry and die and need 
b(‘nciit of clergy. Now how many members have we at the 
moment on the roll?” 

“ Eighteen hundred and twenty,” Hilary answered. 

” Oood. Don’t you think that’s enough to keep >ou busy? 
Along with the regular work of the Parish House such as 
always has been done? In otlicr woids, can you adecjuately 
serve more than that number of people as a pastor? Even 
granting you ha\e soon the help of at least one assistant, 
w^ould It not take tlie full time of two men to do tlie work 
of thi'» jiarish properly without trying to add an cxtiancous 
one?” 

He stopped and tliey all sat facing Hilary w’lth the ques- 
tion in tlieir e\es. 

Hilary looked back at them. ” I want to be honest with 
you,” he said. “This qiiestion wdiich Mr. AKord has just 
asked is the very one Tve been asking m\self. There is 
enough work in any large parisli to keep two or three men 
busy all the time, and I can only assure vou that I shall 
devote mvself cJiv and night to that task. But no church 
can evei be too full. And we h.ive, as I see it, an obligation 
towards those less fortunate than oursehes which, busy or 
not, we must try to fulfil. Gentlemen, I should like ^'our 
full and sympathetic supiK>rt in my efforts to bring into 
this so-called gallery congregation those around us here 
who di’speiateh need whit the church has to offer.” 

There were a few voices of assent. Once again Cole spoke 
in agreement, but it wa^ clear that Alvord was displeased 
and a perceptible tension hung in the air. 

“ I have one other matter of great importance to men- 
tion,” Hilary said. “I have |ust this week engaged an 
assistant, the Reverend Samuel Adams, now lector of a 
church in a small town in upper New York State. He is a 
man older d'an I am, which will be, I Teel, a great asset. 
He has a pleasing personality, a fine voice for services, and 
a cultured mind. He’s an old friend of Mr. Forrest, which 
I know you will feel, as I do, is in his fa\our.” 

“Did Forrest recommend him to you?” Alvord asked. 
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“ He mentioned liim in conversation but the initiative for 
securing him was entirely my own. I hope you will like 
him and that he’ll work out well, lie hopes to be here by 
September first.” 

“ Married?” Thornton asked. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Adams is much interested in social service and 
the plans for the Parish House work. They have no family.” 

Conversation suddenly switched to salary, apartment 
renting, and recollections of past assistants, of whom there 
had been a varied lot. Judging from the comments, Hilary 
felt he had done well. The men seemed eager now to talk 
in reminiscent vein. A few anecdotes of Hastings through 
the years paved the way for other stories, and the evening 
ended to outward seeming on a light and friendly note. 
Hilary, though, was not so sure as he shook hands with 
Alvord. He was more uncertain when after a half-hour the 
telephone rang; it was Avison. 

“ Mr. Laurens? I won’t keep you long. I know you’re 
tired after bucking us all this evening. Marvellous dinner 
and fine time all round. Just wanted to drop you a little 
hint of caution, Alvord — Henry Alvord — holds a pretty 
important place on the vestry and in the diurch. He’s the 
largest single contributor, for one thing, as you probably 
know. Was a great friend of Dr. Partridge. Well now, if I 
were you I w'ould sort of play along with him as well as you 
can. When you sec he’s opposed to something, just be dip- 
lomatic. Don’t antagonise him. Do you understand? We 
all want to see you succeed. Thanks again for a fine even- 

Hilary stood there, the feeling of restraint and coercion 
strong upon him. This, liowcvcr, was what he must break. 
Not roughly or with hard violence, but by gentle and 
cautious indirection. Somehow he must try to win Henry 
Alvord to his own point of view. To his own soul he would 
admit once that he didn’t like the man and then try to 
forget it. As to the evening as a whole, he would have 
felt better about it if the outspoken discussion had run its 
full course. He realised now that .something, or .someone 
— 'had stopped it. Just when or how, he could not be sure, 
but it left him with an uncomforUiblc feeling of deep waters 
running far beneath the .surface. One thing of course he. 
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^must remember. He had been at St. Matthews only three 
months; he was young, as city clergymen went; he was just 
getting his gearings. He must not be too sure of himself, 
too obdurate. At any point he could be wrong, except one. 
In his great ideal for the church and its service to mankind 
he must never give way. Neither to Alvord nor to any other 
man. 

He was starting slowly up the stairs when the telephone 
rang again. He answered it anxiously, half expecting the 
voice of another vestryman. Then he gripped the receiver 
more tightly, bent lower listening, with every nerve and 
muscle of his body tense. It was a cablegram. 

You win. Sailing July first on the Queen Mary.—Lv.x. 



Chapter VIII 

There never had been such June days ! Even the city 
bloomed, 'rhe small parks were as fresh and fj^reen as 
though no dusty heat would ever blight them. The sky 
above St. Matthews was clear blue with untouchable white 
clouds circling tlie spire like celestial birds. Even the shabby 
news-stand at the corner was only half noisy headlines 
now; the other half was flowers. And old Mrs. Milligan, 
who kept a hole-in-the-wall cofTee shop across from the 
church — where Hilary dropped in at odd times to snatch 
a cup of colTee when he didn’t want to wait for Morris’ 
meticulous service — put clean curtains in the window and 
a plant on the sill. 

One day she leaned over the counter and studied Hilary 
profoundly. 

“There’s no use hidin’ it,” she said, “you’re in love as 
plain as a pikestaff ! I’ve l^icn walchin* you.” 

“ Mrs. Milligan,” flilary returned, “ I wouldn’t deceive 
you for the world. Your diagnosis is absolutely correct.” 

“What’s she like?” ^ 

“ Beautiful ! I’ll bring her in to meet you some day. 
You’ll see!” 

“ Well, it’s the first time I’m not wishin’ you were a good 
Catholic priest. Tliere’d be no lovin’ in your life then, an* 
that would be a pity for I must say I think your girl’s born 
lucky to get you. How about a })iece of pic?” 

“No thanks. I’ve got to run. How’s Mr. Milligan these 
days?” 

“ He’s workin* at the present, but he’ll be takin’ his leisure 
again before I even see the colour of his money. That’s the 
way it goes. But before God I’ll swear to yc he was the best- 
lookin’ lad in the whole of County Cork an’ lifted the natest 
pair of feet in a dance I It just shows yc never know what 
you’re gettin* into when yc marry. When’s your weddin’?” 

“ Not till fall. “ I’ll let you know. You must come to it.” 

“ Me? Come to your weddin’ I Lord love yc, if that 
ain’t just likt* ye ! Well, God send her worthy of you 1” 

Hilary walked (quickly down the street, for he was on his 
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way at last to the settlement to meet Miss Barton. On the 
corner he ran into Mike Flannery, the big policeman. There 
had been a special bond between them, following the night 
the rector had found him staggering on his beat and had 
manoeuvred him safely home. Since then Hilary had be- 
come, without any volition on his own part, the patron saint 
of the Flannerys. 

“ Hallo, Mike.” 

” Hallo, your riverence.” 

“ It’s a great day for the Irish.” 

“Sure, we’ll be gladly sharin’ it with you!” 

“ Still on the wagon, Mike?” 

Hilary eyed him sharply. Mike rubbed his ruddy face 
with a heavy fist. 

“ Well, you might say, your riverence. I’m runnin’ hard 
to ketch up with it again, anyway.” 

“ Well, see that you do it !” 

“ I will that, your riverence.” 

“ How’s Mrs. Flannery these days?” 

“ Well now, I’d say if her tongue was just in as good shape 
as the rest of her, she’d be all right. Take a tip from me, 
your riverence, don’t you ever get married!” 

Hilary laughed and passed on. In three days Lex would 
sail, lie was thinking. In five more she would land ! There 
never had been such weather, sucli a season, such a W'orld ! 
There never had been a man so outrageously happy ! 

The settlement house sprawled for most of a block behind 
a row of trees and small plots planted with green. It was of 
faded red brick and had an old friendliness about it. Hilary 
stood across the street and watched the people who came 
and went through its several entrances : skipping children, 
a truck-driver, an old woman on a cane, a slender young 
man with a portfolio, an anxious-kxiking young mother 
with a crying baby. He followed the latter through the 
main doorway and found himself in a large, casually com- 
fortable room in which anyone might have felt at ease. The 
young woman at the desk was probably eflicient but she 
was first of all smiling and kindly in expression. 

“ I have an appointment to see Miss Barton at three,” 
Hilary said, giving his card. 

” Oh, yes. Just walk down tliat hall to tiie left and knock 
on the door at the end.” 
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As simple as that. In another minute the door before 
him opened and Miss Barton welcomed him in. She was 
younger-looking in her blue linen than he had expected to 
find her. There was a light, quick slenderness about her 
figure too, unusual for middle age. Her greying hair was 
soft and abundant above the finely cut lines of her features 
and her expression was eager and animated. 

“ This is a great pleasure to me, Miss Barton. I’ve seen 
you in church, of course.” 

“ But I’ve never heard you preach ! It's t(»o bad, but Sun- 
day is such a busy day for me I can’t make it. Sit here, 
won’t you? This window always catches the breeze when 
there is one.” 

Hilary realised now that he was in a luxuriously beautiful 
room — the last thing he had ex[)ected here. The green car- 
pet was lush to the foot, the chintz flowered divans were 
large and deep, tlie choice old mahogany waxed and gleam- 
ing. Above the fireplace two Dresden Candelabra were 
reflected in what must be a priceless antique mirror. Each 
place his eye fell a new object of beauty met his gaze. 

“ I alw'ays feel it’s best to explain this room at once,” 
Miss Barton said now, her eyes twinkling at his embarrassed 
expression. 

“ I find it indescribably lovely,” Hilary said. 

“ I like it myself. This is the way it happened. My pre- 
decessor, a remarkable woman, by the way, had this place 
furnished with cast-off odds and ends. Perfectly awful. 
She felt it was wrong for her own surroundings to be 
beautiful in the midst of such poverty all around. I felt 
differently. I was planning to spend the rest of my life here. 
I knew I would often be worn to tatters both physically 
and spiritually. I would need all the refreshment I could 
get. So I brought all these things from my old home and 
furnished my rooms just as I would have had them up- 
town. And they’ve saved me from despair many a time.” 

“ I can easily imagine it.” 

“ But they’ve served much more than that purpose,” she 
went on earnestly. “ I use them as I can for my people 
here. Sometimes I pick out a few women who need a special 
kind of a lift and have them here to tea. Do it up brown, 
you know. Make it very swell. They love it. To them it 
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seems like the movies. It gives them something different to 
think about.” 

Hilary was watching her bright, mobile face, fascinated. 

“ And now and then we have young people who I can 
see are definitely on their way up. I have them here, one by; 
one, and teach them how things are done socially. We have 
one of our girls now studying for Grand Opera. Isn’t that 
wonderful? Well, right here, I showed her how to use a 
finger-bowl and how to cat an artichoke. It all helps. So, 
I feel happy in what seems like my unjustified luxury. Now 
tell me about you and your work. How’s it going?” 

When the little Dresden clock on the mantel struck four, 
Hilary jumped. 

” 1 never knew an hour to go so fast ! I apologise for 
staying so long. The worst of it is that I’ve just thought of 
something more I want very much to say. Could you use 
licre a young woman with too much money and too little to 
do who longs for a job ?” 

He sketched with reticence the problem of Maudie Dunn. 

“Could I use her?” Miss Barton echoed. “If she isn’t 
afraid to work jnd would even add a contiibution occasion- 
ally, she’d be a gift from heaven !” 

“ I’ll t('ll her then to get in toucli w'ith >ou as soon as 
slie’s back in town this hill. You could try her out, at least. 
And now' I must go, but may I come back soon and often?” 

“ Ph'ase do. Til help you m any way I can with your 
Palish House plans. I confess your ideas startled me at first 
but I lielicvc you may be light. In our work heie we don’t 
dare bung religion as such into it. A church parish house 
should be more than ju^t another settlement, w'hcn one 
thinks of it. I’ll be so interested in how you wx)ik it out. 
And meanwhile we’ll take caie of your Fiesh Air problems 
this summer if you can supply the money. Is that a deal?” 
she laughed. 

“ It is, and a great relief to me right now. I’ll tiy to have 
a good check for you by next week. It’s been wonderful 
meeting you. Miss Barton.” 

She held his hand firmly as she looked qucstioninglv into 
his eyes. 

“ I feel tliat as time goes on wc will have much to say to 
each othci ” 
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“ So do I, and thank you for everything.” 

lie went out again into the sunshine feeling that rich 
day was richer still for having Celeste Barton in it. There 
would be a spiritual kinship in their friendship, added to the 
mutuality of their problems. 

He decided to hop a cab and drop in on old Mrs. Reed 
on his way back. He felt that he had to tell his new hap- 
piness to someone face to face or he would burst with it. 
He had called Dick at once on the telephone and of course 
Mr. and Mrs. McColly, who had just gone up to Maine. 
It was decided that Hilary should meet Lex at the ship and 
then go on up with her to join them for a week. Right now 
he craved desperately a conversation about nothing but 
Lex. He got out at the big stone house set in its wide lawn 
and ran up the steps. He hoped Mrs. Reed had not left 
town yet. She had mentioned once that she stayed away 
now only through July and August. 

She was home, the butler assured him, and in a moment 
show’cd him up to the little Victorian sitting-room which he 
remembered. It was comfortably untidy, reminding Hilary 
of a worn and much-loved book which one could open at 
random and slip into with relaxed pleasure. 

” Well, well,” Mrs. Reed exclaimed, rising stiffly from her 
low rocker, “ come in and bring the word of the Lord to 
me! I certainly need it after reading the editorials these 
days. What’s brewing over in Europe anyway ?” 

Ililary’s smile faded. 

” I don’t know,” he said. “ But I can’t get too excited 
over it. I’m confident it won’t go too far. Another war 
seems to me utterly impossible.” 

“ Glad to hear you say that, for it seems the same to me. 
Now tell me about yourself. Are you all right again ?” 

” Oh, quite. I have some news though. A big — a tremen- 
dous secret. You’re the only person I’m telling. Can you 
cross your heart on it?” 

She peered at him with her wise old eyes. 

“ In love,” she said. “ It’s written all over ycu. Who is 
she?” 

“You really promise to keep it? I’m very serious about 
that, for the engagement won’t be announced for some 
weeks probably.” 
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“ Of course I’ll keep it, and I’m flattered to death that 
you’re telling me. Is it a Chicago girl?” 

“ No,” Hilary smiled, “ from right here. It’s Alexa Me- 
Colly.” 

The old lady stared at him blanky, incredulousy, then 
repeated the name in slow amazement. 

“Not LexMcColly?” 

“ The very same. Do you know her?” 

“Do I know her? I’ve known her since she was born. 
But I can’t believe this ! It’s incredible !” 

“ Why?” Hilary asked, somewhat dashed. 

“ You’re actually going to get niained?” 

“ We arc.” 

Mrs. Reed leaned her head back against the chair while 
a great laugh shook her whole body. 

“ If I could see Hettic Rrcckenridge when she finds out 
about this Td ask nothing more in this world. Why, this is 
the biggest shock since Eunice eloped with Alex McColly 
twenty-five years ago !” 

Hilary felt hurt and a little angered. At sight of his face, 
Mrs. Reed pulled herself together and set about atonement. 

“My dear boy,” she said, “you must forgive me. You 
don’t know all the old family threads in thi‘^ town the way 
I do and I'll admit this is a big surprise. It will be to every- 
body. You see, Lex is not the type you would ordinarily 
select for a clergNiiian's wife. B'lt I'll tell you one thing. 
She’s headstrong as a colt — ahvays has been — but she’s 
as honest and true as the daylight, and that’s more than you 
can say of a lot of them.” 

She leaned over and patted his arm. 

“ And she’s beautiful enough, God knows, to turn any 
man’s head. I supjxise you know she's turned plenty ! Well, 
congratulations from my heart. And now start at the be- 
ginning and tell me all/' 

Somewhat cheered and mollified, Hilary complied. As he 
talked, Mrs. Reed’s face became more and more delighted. 
She chuckled and looked off into space. 

“ The more I think about this, Ililaiy, the better I like it. 
I’m terribly fond of Lex, always have been. And maybe 
^here are qualifications for a parson’s wife better tlian fast- 
ing and prayer. A least the rectory will never be dull with 

F 
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Lex in it. But the day you’ve both kept this thing a secret 
beats me! Have you told Hastings yet?” 

“ Why, no, hardly,” said Hilary. “ You’re the only one I 
intend to tell until just before the announcement. Then, of 
course, Fll have to break it to the vestry.” 

Mrs. Reed was thoughtful. “ Listen,” she said at last. “ If 
I were you I’d tell Hastings at once. Be sure to make it 
clear that he knows it before the vestry. You sec, he can be 
nasty if he thinks anything connected with St. Matthews gets 
done without his knowledge. You really have to humour 
him. Whatever he may think of Lex later, this will smooth 
him down.” 

Hilary laughed. “ You’re probably right. Thanks for the 
suggestion. Now I’ve got to go, but it’s done me good to talk 
to you. I don’t like the feeling, though, that this is going to 
be too big a bombshell for Miss Hcttie Breckenridge. She 
found out somehow that Fve been seeing Lex, for she gave 
me a veiled warning the night I was there to dinner.” 

“Oh, she did!” Mrs. Reed’s lips snapped close. “Well, 
if she tries to make any real trouble for you, Fll do what 
IVe wanted to do for forty yeais.” 

She elucidated no further, and Hilary was afraid to ques- 
tion. 

“ Arc you still at cross purposes over the Orplianagc 
problems.^” 

“ Oh, yes. She’s president of the Trustees, and when she 
doesn’t want action she just doe'sn’t call a meeting. But Fm 
going to force one soon. Meanwhile, run in and sec the 
boys when you can. I’hey like you. I knew they would. 
And now congratulations again for you and Lex, and God 
bless you both 1” 

To his surprise she diew his head down and kissed him, 
and there were tears in her eyes. He held her to him ten- 
derly, realising how empty his life was of the love whicli a 
mother would have given him, and that this kiss had fallen 
like gentle rain upon a barren spot of his heart. 

“ 'Hiank you,” he said huskily, and because his own eyes 
were misty, he left without more words. 

During the next week he tried desperately to cover all liis 
necessary duties. He h«id a strange feeling of absolute de- 
marcation between liis life up until the moment lie saw Lex: 
at the ship and his life after. Perhaps not even marriage 
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itself would Stt so fast a division in time, as this moment of 
jinceting, to which now all his thoughts, all his senses were 
projected. Because of this, therefore, he instinctively strove 
to catch up the loose threads, to bring what might be 
finished to conclusion, and to leave nothing of importance 
undone. It was almost as a man might prepare for death 
itself, he kept thinking, by setting his house in order. 

lie called again on the most critically ill and the be- 
reaved. He visited the Orphanage. He had three baptisms. 
He lunched with Henry Alvord one day, exerting every 
power he possessed to sell himself and his plans. He was 
conscious again of failure, but he would keep on trying. He 
talked with Francinc Avery on the telephone and reassured 
himself that she was taking hold of life firmly. To his 
astonishment she told him she had decided to give up her 
night-club work and enter nurse’s training at St. Luke’s 
Hospital. Hilary made a note to let Shane know she was 
tliere, and also to suggest that they postpone their dinner 
party till fall since the weeks now had been so full. 

He called on Mary and Joe McComb. Joe had lost his 
JJob and Mary was going to have a baby. He left them 
enough money from liis discretionary fund to tide them over 
the next month. Joe was hopeful of a new job by then. 

He had declined J. V. Dunn’s invitation to the theatre, 
but he wrote Maudie at their summer address of the oppor- 
tunity for doing regular work at the Varny Street Settle- 
ment. “It would be like a job,' he explained. “ Regular 
hours and all that, but without pay. I feel sure your father 
will approve. Keep it in your mind during the summer.” 

That, he felt, would give her something to think about. 

He told Hastings his secret witli elaborate confidence. 
Hastings listened with mouth wide open, then assumed a 
judicial attitude. 

“ None of the vestry know about it yet?” 

“ Not one.” 

“ Told Miss Mowbray?” 

“No.” 

Ifastings nodded. “ lliat’s right. When it comes to a 
matter like this, don’t trust strangers with it. Alex McColly’s 
daughter, eh?” 

“ 'Fhat’s the one.” 

“How’ll the Brcckenridges take it? They raised stink 
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enough when this girl’s mother eloped. I mind It as well as 
if it was yesterday. Miss Eunice never dared stick her nose 
back in this church the way Miss Ilettic carried on. She 
raised Miss Eunice like she was her own child. Mother dead. 
The McCollys had to go over to Christ Church. A big let- 
down after St. Matthews, I can tell you. Now, I s’pose that’s 
where you’ll have to be married.” His tone was mournful 
in the extreme. 

“ No, we thought we’d like the wedding here since it’s my 
OW'D church.” 

Hastings could never be said actually to smile, but bright- 
ness flickered over his rocky countenance and was gone. 

“Well, that’s good. I’ll take care of everything then. 
Well, we*ll wait an’ see how this works out. By fall, if you’re 
feeling the same way, then mebbe you’d better just go ahead 
with it.” 

Hilary returned Hasting’s gaze with a perfectly straight 
face. 

“ You think so?” 

“ Yes. Might as well get married once you’re set on a girl. 
No good puttin’ it off too long. Pigs are apt to run through 
it, as the sayin’ goes. You say early fall you’re thinkin’ of?” 

“ The end of Sej)tember probably.” 

Hastings considered and then nodded his head. “ I think 
I can be ready by then. I’ll want to give this whole ])lace 
the cleanin’ of its life. Yes, I think inebbc end of September 
would suit me all right.” 

Like a man in a fever, Hilary pushed through the last 
intervening days. He dropped in at Mr. Pettigrew’s office 
a moment, the rest of the family, he had discovered, having 
left home for the summer. Mr. Pettigrew was frigid at first, 
but thawed .slightlv as they talked. The young people were 
having a perfect lioneyinoon abroad, though Ted wrote that 
he didn’t like the pcjlitical look of things over theie. For 
himself, Mr. Pettigrew was sure notliing serious would come 
of it. Hilary mentioned the matter of the Fresh Air work, 
and to his surprise and delight Pettigrew gave him a cheque. 
As he was leaving, the older man’s face relaxed. 

“ You arc feeling better again?” he asked quizzically. 

An enormous relief rose in Hilary’s breast. 

“Quite,” he said, “but I was sick enough tlie da>; 
of tlie wedding !” 
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Pettigrew held out his hand. 

“ At least it’s good to meet an honest man.” 

With the arrangement for a theological student to take 
the services for two Sundays, a few more calls, the transfer 
of the cheques he had gathered for the Fresh Air work, 
letters to Dick and to old Cousin Mattie in Maryville, 
Hilary left his study one morning in June, and hurried to 
the rectory to pack his bag. The ship would dock at two 
in the afternoon and he wanted to be sure that nothing 
would make him late. lie bade farewell to Morris affection- 
ately. He hated leaving the old soul alone, but Morris was 
cheerful and full of plans for cleaning the house. Hastings 
and Miss Mowbray had both promised to look in on him 
often and sec how he did. 

With his bag in his hand, Hilary paused in the court, 
then quietly slipped into the back of the church, stayed for 
a moment in the dimness, watching the altar w ith the faint 
light from the rose window falling on the gold cross and 
the fair white cloth, bowed his head, tlien went out quickly 
into the sunshine. 

Oh, the sw'cet, intolerably joyous pain of those minutes, 
trembling in time’s suspension, before the face comes home 
at last to the waiting f ice; the eyes to the hungry eyes; the 
heart to the craving heart ! Before bodies separated by un- 
relenting space arc close again in the wann, undenied touch 
of reunion ! 

So Hilary thought as he waited at the pier. When he 
finally held her close her bright hair lay against his coat, 
her face hidden. For once she had no gay words. 

“ Oh, Hil,” she whispered, and he knew' by her voice that 
she was weeping, “ what if something had happened to one 
of us before I got back?” She w^as holding tightly to him, 
and he could feel her dender body vibrating with some 
tremendous nervous reaction. 

At last she raised her head, the tears still wet on her 
cheeks, and interrupted the incoherent w'ords of his own 
love. 

“ I’ve learned my lesson the hard way,” she said. “ I’ve 
never been so wretched ! Whether Fll be good for your 
career or not, Hil, you’ll have to take me now. You’ll have 
to take me, for I can’t live without you.” 
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On the twenty-sixth of September a bland sunshine en- 
folded the city. From an early-morning haze the day had 
emerged clear and beautiful. Even down-town amongst the 
hard-trodden grimy streets and the darkly weathered build- 
ings there was appreciable to the senses the contented balm 
of the late year’s briglitness. As the day reached noon the 
cross of St. Matthews pierced the fair blue sky with reflected 
gold. Far below, there was activity multiplied. A striped 
^awning was being placed over the sidewalk, florists’ vans 
parked, unloaded and drove off; Mike Flannery gave in- 
structions to three extra policemen ; strange men and women 
on various errands hurried in and out the great carved 
doors, and Hastings, in a fever of excitement and import- 
ance, was everywhere at once. 

By two o’clock, however, the old church was ready and 
waiting for the great nuptial service. The gold altar vases 
were heavy and sweet with white stocks; the tall white 
candles were ready to liglit; ferns as delicate as lace made 
a green mist in the corners of the chancel, and all the long 
way down the centre aisle ranged the fragrant white pew 
bouquets with broad ribbon streamers. Before the altar rail 
lay the white satin cudiions awaiting the kneeling bride and 
’groom. 

In the rectory, Hilary and Dick sat at late lunch and 
tried to be calm. Hilary himself had wakened at daybreak 
and found it impossible to return to sleep. He and Dick 
had sat up very late after the rehearsal, talking about the 
war, so now he felt a bit light-headed and queer. 

“ I’ll have some coffee, Morris, after all. I guess I do 
need a bracer.” 

“ What you need is a good hooker of Scotch,” said Dick, 
looking at him judicially. 

“No thanks. I never dreamed, though, that I’d be as 
nervous as this. Do you suppose every man is?” 

“ Wouldn’t be surprised. It’s quite an occasion after all. 
Look at me. I’m jumpy as a cat and I’m only the ’groom’s 
brother.” 

“ About Bronson. I can’t explain exactly why I wanted 
him to marry us. We’ve never liked him and yet he seemed 
the closest link to Grandy that there is. Esjjccially since he’s 
living in the old house. And he did read service for Grandy 
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more beautifully than I would have thought possible. You 
know we commented on it at the time.” 

“ Pleased him no end to be asked, 1 suppose?” 

“ Yes, I think it did. He seems to have mellowed a little. 
Not quite so spread-eagle. When I went over to the 
Bishop’s to sec him yesterday afternoon we talked most of 
the time of Grandy and it did me good. Strange how it 
often pays to follow a thoroughly illogical idea to its con- 
clusion if you feel it strongly enough.” 

“ I was never much on logic myself. I do better with the 
Law of the First Impulse, as you may have observed.” 

“ That’s because you got all the Irish blood of the family 
while 1 got all the Scotch. Oh, say, I’ve something I want 
to read you.” 

He drew an envelope from his pocket and took out a 
letter in a fine, not too steady handwriting. 

“ It’s from old Cousin Mattie out in Maryville,” he said. 
“ I wrote her about the wedding. I’ve tried to keep in touch 
with her for Grandy’s sake. Listen to this.” 

Dear Hilary : 

I write to congratulate you upon the occasion of your 
marriage, and to wish you and Alexa every happiness. 
Your grandfather should have lived to see this day. Al- 
though I never married I once had expectations long ago 
and the remembrance of that happiness has remained 
with me. I made quilts then as girls did in those days. 
1 have kept them very carefully and they arc as good as 
new. I am sending one to Alexa. The Wedding Ring 
pattern. Your grandfather liked it the best of all I made, 
that’s why I’m sending it. 

May God bless you both. 

Cousin Mattie. 


“ Damned nice of the old girl !” 

“ Yes, but I have a queer hunch there’s more behind this. 
When I went througli Grandy’s things I found a lot of her 
letters. And he never kept letters as a rule. And there was 
a little old-fashioned picture wrapped in tissue-paper of a 
really beautiful young girl and on the back was, ‘ Mattie, 
aged 19.’ And now she’s sending the quilt he liked best. 
Maybe they were in love once.” 
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“ Oh, in your state you’d think the very lamp-posts were 
enamoured of each other. Come on now, eat your lunch. 
I don’t want to have to hold you up at the altar.” 

“ The last time I culled Lex, Mrs. McGolly said she was 
too busy to come to the phone. I wonder what she was 
doing?” 

“ Why, you poor goon, she was probably taking three 
different baths in various perfumes and massaging her face 
with cold cream and putting mascara on her lashes and 
"shaving her legs and combing her hair six times and .” 

“ How do you know all this?” 

“ Oh, I get around. And I read the ads. Hurry up now, 
we have a little refurbisliing to do ourselves.” 

They walked up the wide stairs side by side. At the land- 
ing they stopped instinctively in the dim light. Dick gripped 
his brother’s shoulders. 

“I know what this all means to you, Hil. God, I can 
guess what you’re feeling, and no one deserves the happiness 
as much as you.” 

Hilary was deeply moved. He and Dick had gone 
through all the experiences of the years together. So now 
would Dick stand close in this the greatest moment of his 
life? He held on hard, but he could only mutter, “ Thanks, 
Bib.” 

At the top of the stairs in the broad light of the upper 
hall, Dick was his usual airy self “ Well, pax vobiscum,” 
he grinned, “and may your troubles all be little ones\'^ 

At fifteen minutes to four the two brothers stepped out 
into the sunshine of the court. Old Morris had leh a half- 
hour earlier so that Hastings could seat liim inconsj}icuou‘:ly 
in the gallery. They went in the side way and on to the 
vestry room where they found Bronson already with Dr. 
Farley, the rector of Clirist Church. Bronson looked bigger 
and more imposing than ever in his full ecclesiastical re- 
galia. He spoke in friendly fashion to Dick, however, and 
there descended upon the four an intangible male oneness 
of spirit as they waited the final signal. 

“ Nervous?” Dr. Farley asked Hilary, smiling. 

“ A little.” 

“ I remember when I was married I shook so much I 
thought everyone could see,” Bronson volunteered. Strange, 
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'Hilary thought, to hear Bronson confess to anything less 
than complete assurance, ever. He was speaking again. 

“ I am using the old English form of the marriage service. 
You arc familiar with it, no doubt?” 

“ Yes. Oh, yes,” Hilary said, his mind fixed upon Lex, 
leaving the house, driving through the streets, entering the 
vestibule, starting up the aisle. 

“ That is satisfactory to you, then ?” 

“ Oh, quite.” 

There was a faint buzz from the call-bell. 

“ O.K., Hil. Here we go,” Dick whispered in his ear. 

Dr. Farley pushed open the door; Bronson, broad and 
pontifical, passed through ; last came Hilary and Dick. The 
church was an indistinguishable mass of faces in the soft 
sweet-scented light. Hilary moved mechanically to his 
appointed place, turned and looked down the aisle. All he 
could see was the blur of yellows and blues which he knew 
was the bridesmaids. Would their pace never quicken? 
Would they never cease to obscure the object his heart and 
his eyes sought? Then he saw her! Still far back in the 
r church, a white vision, on her fatlicr's arm. Lex moved 
slowly, slowly past the flower-decked pews, flilary could 
sec that old Alex’s grey, curly head was held high. It was as 
though he were flinging defiance at all those who twenty- 
five years before had said he was not good enough for young 
Eunice Breckenridge nor for St. Matthe^vs. It was his hour 
of triumph. Like a cloud drifting beside his burly form, 
Lex moved slowly on. So slowly 1 Yet Hilary, as he saw 
her face at last, knew that there was now no withholding. 
In a burning look that shut out all others, their eyes held 
as he finally stepped forward to meet her and grasp her 
hand. 

“ Dearly beloved, we are gathered together here in the 
sight of God, and in the f.ace of this company. . . .” 

He heard Dr. Farley pronounce the familiar opening 
words which he himself had so often uttered for others. 
Now, incredible wonder, it was he, himself, who was being 
married. He and Lex. 

As they moved forward to where Bronson waited before 
the altar itself, Hilary felt his throat tight and choked. 
A^'ould his voice be heard? Would he, wlio had repeated 
them so often before, now fumble the final vows? 
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“ I, Hilary, take thee, Alexa. . . 

When her voice came he felt as though all the deeps 
within him were breaking up. After his long, torturing un- 
certainty he heard now clearly, unfalteringly, “ I, Alexa, 
take thee, Hilary. . . .” 

He had been conscious of no great deviation from the 
usual service until he placed the ring upon Lex’s finger; then 
he found himself repeating after Bronson, “ With this ring 
I thee wed and with my body I thee worship.” He had 
read the old form, of course, but had forgotten it. He flushed 
now, wondering whether Lex or the congregation at large 
would think the words strange. At least he could not have 
sj)oken a profounder truth. 

They knelt on the white satin cushions to receive the 
final benediction; then in what seemed a maze of mingled 
light and sound they passed swiftly down the aisle and into 
the waiting car. 

“ Do you know,” Lex said, after the first embrace, “ the 
only person I actually saw, coming down the aisle was Aunt 
Samantha Adams ! She was at the end of a pew wearing a 
funny hat with a feather. Her glasses were slipped down 
on her nose and she was smiling and wiping her eyes at tlie 
same time.” 

“ I hope she’ll get on all right at the reception. It’s her 
first public appearance, you know.” 

” Oh, she’ll make out. I think she’ll be good for some of 
these stuffed shirts. Hil, who am I now? Quick ! I want to 
hear it first from you !” 

“You are Mrs. Hilary Laurens. You are my wife, for 
ever and ever. Amen!” 

During the weeks of the honeymoon Hilary experienced 
a deep and rapturous surprise. Not only was there the con- 
stant miracle of their being now one flesh but tliere was the 
wonder of Lex’s bountiful love. Perliaps because he had 
been accustomed during their courtship to giving all and 
expecting nothing in return he was humbly unprepared for 
the passionate wholeness of Lex’s giving. Sometimes his 
eyes were wet as he looked into her eager, adoring face. 
With all the strong fiery fervour of her father’s blood, 
she now spent upon Hilary the devotion of wliich she was 
capable. 

They had agreed to return for this precious period to the 
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place they had first met. It had been easy this late in the 
season to secure one of the choice cabins on the lake. They 
were within reach of the big hotel for meals, so, as Lex 
pointed out, they could have both solitude and society and 
she could wear her new slack suits and also her trousseau 
evening gowns. Hilary had agreed, of course, though feeling 
that for his own happiness the society would be unnecessary. 
But after only a few days Lex’s interest in dining and 
dancing at the hotel died completely also. From then on 
they had their meals sent down to the cabin, where they 
ate in front of the blazing wood fire, close and secure in the 
enchantment of their new intimacy. 

Sometimes through the lightness of their laughter and the 
completeness of their joy a shadow fell, as though from the 
spire of St. Matthews. 

“ Don’t !” Lex would say with faint petulance. “ It’s not 
fair to drag any of this into the honeymoon. You’ll be back 
in the midst of all that soon enough. Just now you are all 
mine ! Do you hear?” 

And Hilary heard with amazement and delight that it 
should be so, though sometimes the shadow remained until 
her kisses had purged it away. 

Upon their return to the city, Hilary faced a new surprise. 
This was the tremendous zest and enthusiasm with which 
Lex set about her housekeeping. They would keep the 
library practically as it was, they both agreed, also the 
“ Prophet’s Chamber,” as Lex termed Hilary’s small room 
upstairs; but the rest of the house badly needed redecorat- 
ing, and, of course, added furniture. 

“ I believe,” Lex said one evening as she sat at her 
dressing-table brushing her hair, “ I’ll put Muff up on the 
third floor. Fix up a little suite for her. She’d like that.” 

“Muff!” 

At his tone Lex looked up in surprise. “ Why, of course ! 
You surely knew Muff would go wherever I w^ent.” 

“I just hadn’t thought of it all,” Hilary said, “so it 
startled me.’’ 

“And you don’t like the idea?” 

“ Well,” lie said slowly, “ of course I prefer the thought 
^of being all alone in the house with you. Regular servants 
don’t count, but Muff* is — well, different.'* 

She drew her head down and kissed him. 
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“You’re a dear goobc! But Muff won’t bother you. 
You’ll never know she's here. She’ll do the mending and 
keep the drawers tidy and look after our clothes and tell me 
my duty as a wife. I really couldn’t do without her, Hil. 
She’s been with me since I was two. Please don’t mind. 
Imagine how you’d feel giving up Morris !” 

“ That’s true. You and Morris are certainly hitting it 
off together, aren’t you?” 

“ Thick as thieves. He’s a sweet old thing. He’s as ex- 
cited about all the decorating as I am. You know it’s fun 
keeping house, Hil. It’s fun being married to you !” 

He swept her into his arms. Nothing mattered then, 
nothing but her nearness. 

By late November the work upon the rectory was finished. 
By dint of wheedling, cajoling, threatening, of unremitting 
shopping, surveillance, driving motive power, and, it must 
be admitted, a few whirlwind rages. Lex had achieved the 
impossible. Walls and woodwork were fresh, rugs were 
down, all the new furniture in order, curtains hung, the 
usable wadding presents in place and the rest packed in 
storage looms. As in lier whole personality. Lex combined 
in the matter of taste the infallible traditions of the Bn*ck- 
enridges with the impulsive daring of the McCollys. So now, 
while the great drawing-room, for example, was eh'gantly 
conventional in its main furnishings, there was a brilliant 
unexpectedness about the cerise hangings and gay mantel 
vases against the grey walls; while the gorgeous splash of 
pattern on the firtside chairs startled the eye until it came 
to rest on the soft dove colour of the divans. It was unusual, 
it was loud in contrasts, it was beautiful, it wms Lex. 

Hilary came in late one afternoon, tired and sad. He had 
just had the funeral of a little child. 'I'he white anguish of 
the young parents’ faces was still graven u[)on his heart. 
Lex met him in the hall, caught his hand and danced into 
the drawing-room. Her face was radiant and her eyes 
sparkled. 

“ It’s all done at last,” she said jubilantly. “ I’ve just been 
waiting for you so we could gloat over it together. Isn’t it 
really stunning, Hil?” 

“ It’s wonde rful ! I don’t see how you ever did it.” He 
sank down on the couch. 

“ I don’t like your tone. There is a ‘ but ’ in it.” 
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“ Not a single ‘ but.* 1 love the room. It s only that IVe 
had a hard day.” Suddenly it was impossible to tell her, 
as she pressed her glowing face close to his, about the child’s 
funeral. 

“ It’s been such fun doing it all, even if I have worked 
like a slave. But now we’re all set. I’m dying to throw a 
big party soon, lliat’s why I hurried so.” 

“ I suppose we should,” Hilary agreed slowly. “ I’ve been 
entertained so much, and of course we’ve had a lot of in- 
vitations.” 

“ Oil, them,” Lex said. “ I’ll have to go through all that 
vestry-and-their-wives business later. What I mean now is a 
big cocktail party. All my old crowd. I’m dying to have 
them see the house. You know what the girls think? They 
think this is a sort of Jane Austen interior. Wait till they 
see it! And they still think you’re a myth, Hil. I want 
them to meet you and know you’re real, I can have thirty 
here without crowding. Fifty even. Mother will let me have 
Haskins over to fix the drinks. I don’t think Morris would 
be up to that .” 

“ Lex I My darling child, }Ou can’t have a cocktail party 
here !” Hilary’s face was stricken. 

“I can’t have a . Just what do you mean, Hil?” 

She had withdrawn from his arms and faced him now, her 
head up, the colour drawn from her cheeks. 

“ Dearest, you couldn’t do that here, in the rectory. It 
wouldn’t — surely you can sec for yourself — it wouldn’t be 
proper or seemly.” 

“ You mean to say I can’t have a cocktail party here, in 
what I thought was my own home? After all mv work and 
planning 1 Don’t you think every bride wants to give a party 
and have her friends? And I was so happy . Hil, why? 

Give me one good reason why?” 

Ho could sec by the tension of her face that she was 
liolding back her anger with difficulty. The blank astonish- 
ment in her eyes was even hiU’der to hear. 

He could not speak. He had nc\er once thought of this 
situation. In all their times together the matter of drinking 
had been touched upon hut lightly. “Cocktail, Hilary^” 
” No thanks.” Once he remembered she had said, “ I don’t 
really care for them myself — it’s just routine,” 
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She had moved nearer to him now. Her voice was less 
angry and more pleading. 

“ Aren’t you just setting up a straw man, Hil? Everybody 
gives cocktail parties now. How else would they entertain 
a big crowd? And I know for a fact everyone of your 
vestrymen’s families have them. Why, the biggest thing of 
the kind I ever went to was at Judge Ball’s ! You know 
Clarissa, his granddaughter, lives with him. When they 
,all do it, why on earth couldn’t we? And besides, Hil, try 
to think of my side. What will I do with myself if I can’t 
have my own crowd at my own house? I wanted you to 
meet them all. To show you off! The wedding reception 
didn’t count. There was such a mob.” 

Suddenly she turned and buried her head in the cushion. 
Her weeping made no sound, but her shoulders shook with 
it. Hilary tried to gather her to him again, but she resisted. 

“Darling, don’t, don't be so disappointed. Give me a 
little time to think it over. It all hit me so suddenly. Please, 
Lex. Let me try to find a way out.” 

She finally returned to his arms; but they were both quiet 
all evening, and the glory of the new drawing-room had 
dimmed a little. Hilary lay awake most of the night. He 
was wondering what more he could do for the young couple 
who had lost their child. The whole question concerning 
immortality struck him afresh each time he had a funeral. 
It had been so to-day. The little form, so unspeakably, so 
heartbreakingly precious to die parents, had seemed .so 
small, so almost negligible in the face of all nature, of the 
universe. Even the beautiful hyperbole of the fallen spar- 
row did not completely comfort him. He felt racked with 
the pain of it all. 

He tossed and turned, trying not to disturb Lex, who 
slept soundly beside him. He could feel her dear form, could 
see as before the light w’cnt out, the glory of her hair upon 
the pillow, the sweetness of her lips as he had bent over 
her. What could he do about the cocktail party? As usual 
with him, he saw her side completely. There was her 
natural wish to show off the new home wliich she had 
literally created during these last weeks of incess.int 
work, and to .sliow him off also! Hilary smiled wryly, but 
he understood. By the nature of the situation h(‘ had met 
few of Lex’s friend.s and contemporaries. The young 
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married group in their twenties, and the girls and young 
men a few years out of college or school, caught up again 
into the gay life of the city, all of these the creme de la 
creme, would form the crowd. And there would doubtless 
be fifty whom she would want to invite. From her point 
of view a cocktail party was the natural, the inevitable, the 
only form of entertainment for such a number. It was also 
true, as Lex had pointed out, that a very large group of St. 
Matthews parishioners did the same thing in their own 
homes as a matter of course. 

As always he turned instinctively to Grandy’s example 
for help. The Bishop on this point had been firm. Wine he 
would use and did use in his own home or elsewhere. Hilary 
remembered once, when an unusually straitlaced parson had 
been visiting them and had not only declined a glass of 
wine but lectured the Bishop upon his own laxity, Grandy 
liad listened to the end and then in a dangerously mild and 
gentle voice had said, “ I have never felt myself quite worthy 
to sit in judgment upon the actions and behaviour of my, 
Master. He used wine himself and sanctioned it during his 
ininistiy. I do the same. May I offer you the sherry again, 
.sir?” But beyond wine, Grandy never went. All forms of 
liquor were danger ous and the use of them easily abused, 
he said; ihcicfore the clergy should set an unfailing example 
of abstinence. He had loathed cocktails. “A cheap in- 
vention of the devil,” he called them, adding once, “and 
I’m not sure it wasn’t a she-devil.” 

The next day Hilarv had an inspiration. He telephoned, 
got into the c.ir, and in a few minutes was in Mrs. Reed’s 
sitting-room. She was seated by the window, knitting, and 
lier face looked pale and old. 

“ I thouglit there would be no more war socks to do in my 
lifetime, but I’m at it again. Things are in a bad way, 
Hil.iry. And we’re only at the beginning.” 

“ I know,” Hilary said. “ I have so many daily problems 
I have to face that sometimes I’m afraid I’m not enough 
acutely conscious of the w^ar. It rests, though, like a dark 
backdrop in my mind all the time. \Vhat I came to talk 
to you about now scorns very petty compared to that, but it 
has to he faced and it’s important in its owm way.” 

“ Tell me about it.” 

He told briefly of Lex’s wish. He was careful to omit 
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nothing which might support and explain her feelings. His 
own need not be elaborated. 

Mrs. Reed sat for several minutes looking out of the win- 
dow. Then she turned, and smiled. 

“ If you’d mentioned this to me ten years ago I would 
have been shocked out of my skin. But things have changed. 
Now I may be giving you poor advice, Hilary, but I would 
say let her go ahead. Have all the people she wants. Show 
off her house. Get it all out of her system, llie chances are 
she may not want to do the same thing again for a long 
time. And you can always gamble on time. But when she 
does throw this thing, don’t you be there. Have a con- 
venient sick call. I’ll have a stroke, if necessary. But keep 
clear away. Then that will put a little different face on 
things, if you understand me.” 

Hilary considered. “Of course she particularly wanted 
me there,” he said, “ but I think your idea may have some- 
thing in it. It may be the solution. You think there would 
not be too many repercussions from the parish?” 

“ I doubt it. This is a big city, not a small town. The 
young folks move in an orbit of their own. I'lie ones who 
belong to St. Matthews will likely be from families who 
wouldn’t think it strange anyway. Unless it would be J. V. 
Dunn. Would she be having Maudie?” 

“Oh, Maudie!” Hilary laughed. “By the way, I have 
great hopes of her. She started work down at the Varny 
Street Settlement the first of September and she’s eating it 
up. Miss Barton tells me the girl really has ability. No, I 
don’t imagine she goes in Lex’s crowd, but I’ll check. Well, 
you’ve been the greatest help and comfort. I may do as you 
say. I hate so dcsperat(‘Iy to disappoint Lex.” Tiie cloak 
of his love fell upon him. 

Mrs. Reed patted his arm. 

“ Tell Lex I said she never deserved you but she's a good 
picker. And tell her I’m coming to tea. I want to see the 
house. Any blasts yet from Hettie Brcckenridge ?” 

“ Not a sign. I’m delighted.” 

“ I’m not. I think it’s a very ominous silence. You don’t 
know that old girl. Well, don’t worry. If worst comes to 
worst I’ll tackle lier. Listen, alx)ut lhc.se Adamses. How did 
that man ever marry tiiat woman? I saw her at the re- 
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ception, or rather I heard her. He seems a gentleman of 
the first water, but I can’t place her.” 

“You probably won’t see her very often,” Hilary said 
carefully. “ She is very much interested in the Parish House 
work and will spend a lot of time there. But when you do 
see her, will you do me a favour?” 

“ You know I will.” 

“ Then be nice to her. Very nice.” 

“ So there is a story back of them ! I surmised so. Well, 
don’t worry. I’ll be nice. And give Lex her head a little on 
this party business. I don’t believe it will shake the founda- 
tions.” 

That night Hilary told Lex exactly what Mrs. Reed had 
said. At first she flared up violently. Have it without him? 
Just when she wanted them all to meet him and him to get 
to know them? Never. That was a mean, low-down sug- 
gestion, and she’d tell Mrs. Reed so. She wondered he had 
considered it, even for a minute. What would they all think 
if he wasn’t there at all 

But little by little she grew calmer. As Hilary pointed 
out, a doctor’s wife had to put up with her husband’s sudden 
absences, and their friends accepted the situation. It was 
the .same in the case of a clergyman. 

“ But this absence would be faked,” Lex said with her 
usual downrightness. 

“ Yes, but there will be plenty in days to come that won’t 
be. And there is a very good reason for this, darling. I 
think it’s the only way the affair can be given at all. Could 
you be sati.sfied?” 

She studied his face carefully. There was a wistfulness 
upon it. I'hen she drew a deep breath. 

“Why, Hil, you’re disapjx)intcd yourself! You’d really 
like to be at the party.” . 

“Well, of course! What did you suppose? I’m not 
exactly in my dotage !” 

She drew his face down and kissed him, and he felt her 
cheek against hi*!. 

“ Oh, Hil, you’re so good you make me ashamed. I didn’t 
realise you were in.iking sacrifices all the time yourself for 
the sake of the job. Some dav I'll be a really good parson’s 
wife. I’ll tiy so hard— after the party.” 
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Once the matter was settled. Lex lost no time In begin- 
ning her preparations. Morris was tremendously excited. 
He already adored Lex. They talked together time on end 
out in the big kitchen, with Lex ]^erched on a high stool 
and Morris leaning against the door-jamb. The favourite 
subject with both was the boyhood of Mist’ Hilary and 
Mist’ Dick. Tender anecdotes of the Bishop were continually 
cropping up also, so that Lex often surprised Hilary by re- 
peating some remark of Grandy’s which he had himself 
forgotten. Now with burning enthusiasm, Lex poured out 
her f)lans to Morris. All the food part was to be in his 
hands. It must be more delicious than anything yet 
savoured by the human race. Morris, who was an adept at 
hors d’ceuvres and canapt\s, smacked his lips and beamed. 
There must be millions of tliem. Lex explained expansively. 

“Yes, Miss Lex, I make millions! Mehbe. billions. They 
never gonna taste anything better in their lives.” 

She explained about Haskins and his function, and 
Morris’ eyes widened. There was a tinge of both jealousy 
and sliock in them, but he recovered himself (juickly as she 
went on to the problems of glass and linen. 

In one thing Hilary was grateful to Lex’s forethought. 
Or perhaps the credit went to Mull — who was now installed 
on the third floor, quietlv eflicient as usual, though rarely, 
to Hilary’s eye, in view. There were no cards sent out for 
the paity. All the invititions were telephoned. 

“ I’m just saying I'll he at home around five on Saturday 
the fourteenth. The obnoxious word is therefore never 
mentioned,” Lex said again one night. “ And your name 
doesn’t have to be brouglit in at all.” 

“ Good.” 

They were sitting in the library having their Sunday 
supper in front of the fire. Hilary was in a happy mood. 
The morning congregation liad been large and the after- 
noon one 'liowed marked signs of growth. He had noted 
a number of young men at the latter, students, apparently, 
scattered here and tlien*. He liad prepared and sent out 
voluminous ymblicitv to the nearby University, the Medical 
Gollege, und the Law School. He believed the results were 
beginning to l)e seen. Adams had read the service tljat 
afternoon with the great e^t expression, the music had been 
fioul-moving, liis own little talk — well, at least he had been 
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conscious of the intensity with which the audience listened. 

Now at this moment the firelight shone on Lexa’s hair and 
flushed her face with colour. A joy as sharp as pain seized 
him. The rich vitality of her beauty not only fired his 
physical senses but seemed to pierce through to the spirit. 
In these perfect weeks since his marriage he had been con- 
scious of a quickening of all his powers. It was as though 
certain resources within him had lain dormant until the 
full consummation of his love had brought them forth. 

Lex looked up at him suddenly with her eyes full of 
mischief. 

“ Do you know, Hil, what a lot of these tenement families 
need ? The ones back of us here ? They should each have 
a cat. A nice striped tiger cat that never shows the dirt, 
and a Tom. Be sure it’s a Tom, for he can shift better for 
himself. It wouldn’t cost anything much to feed it — scraps 
and stray mice, etc., and there’s something about a cat 
curled up in front of a stove that makes for contentment. 
Poor people need a pet more than rich people.” 

“ Lex, what on earth are you talking about?” 

“And if you sit with a cat purring on your knee you 
can’t contemplate suicide or running off with another 
woman’s husband or abandoning your child or anything 
like that. At least that’s what Aunt Samantha says. She’s 
thinking of importing a basketful of tiger kittens and dis- 
tributing them around.” 

Hilary threw back his head and laughed. Then his ex- 
pression began to change. 

“ She might actually have something there, at that. She’s 
the most amazing person IVe ever met. She’s compounded 
entirely of common sense and kindness. Her voice, though, 
is enough to drive a man crazy. Poor Adams.” 

Lex was serious now, too. “ I like Aunt Samantha,” she 
said. “I’m not suic tliat I don’t like her better than 
Adams. There’s a faint martyr complex about him, and I 
hate martyrs. IVe asked Aunt Samantha to tea on Tuesday. 
I’m going to show her all over the house, and we'll shout 
our heads off. You can keep out of the w'ay till dinner- 
time.” 

Hilary got up, came impetuously over and put his arms 
about her. He leaned his cheek against heis in a tenderness 
deeper than passion. “ Lex, my sweet ! It's wonderful of 
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you to do that. I’ve been wanting to ask you to do something 
for Aunt Samantha, but I thought it might bore you. It’s 
fine of you to do this, and you don’t know how I appreciate 
it!” 

A little later she looked across the tea table into his eyes, 
her own crystal-clear in their honesty. 

“ Hil, I must tell you something. I didn’t ask Aunt 
Samantha out of kindness. I wanted her. I love hearing 
her talk. I like her. You might better know the truth. If 
I didn’t like her 1 wouldn’t ask her.” 

Hilary smiled back. “ Don’t worry,” he said. “ In this 
case it’s much better so.” 

As the next week moved on towards Saturday and the 
party, Hilary tried during the day at least to keep his mind 
entirely on his work, of which there was plenty. He could 
not escape the various implications of the coming festivity, 
however, when he was at home. An excitement pervaded 
the whole house. That which Lex, herself, manifested was 
a surprise to Hilar>. The party meant more to her, then, 
than he had even guessed. 

“ One thing, Hil, that is going to keep this affair on a 
very safe level is the food,” she said, late Saturday morning 
as he came in to lunch. “ We’re going to have tons of it, 
and it’s going to be simjily out of this world. Muff says so 
too. Morris gave us samples to taste. The men will all eat 
like pigs, and most of the girls will too. Then nobody’s 
likely to get tight.” 

At the look of horror in his eyes, she hastened to reassure 
him. 

“ You know how it is. Usually there are a few who take 
one too many; but we’ic going to watch out and prevent 
that. It’s going to be a very grand, top-drawer occasion 
from first to last. I c.m’t wait for them to sec the house. 
It docs look so sort of forbidding and churchy on the out- 
side, but they’ll gel the surprise of their lives once they are 
in.” 

She was setting a bowl of red roses on the desk in the 
library. Then she caught his hand. 

“Come on. Let’s have one last look all through. I’ve had 
a lot of fun doing the flowers. Here in the drawing-room 

-well, what do you think?” 

Hilary caught his breath. Against the dove-grey walls 
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with their violent cerise accents, she had used only yellow. 
Tall, snap-dragons in the mantel vases, great bowls of 
chrysanthemums on the tables. 

“ It*s simply stunning, Lex. You’re a wizard.” 

“ But wait till you see our room ! It’s the very sweetest. 
Come on up !” 

Upon this, their own bedroom. Lex had lavished her 
finest decorative skill. There were no contrasts here to 
startle or challenge the eye. It was as fresh, as tenderly in- 
viting as a summer meadow beside a murmuring stream. 
The dark, quaintly carved furniture rested against pale blue 
walls; the curtains and dressing-table frills were like sum- 
mer clouds; the upholstery of chairs and chaise-longue 
repeated the darker blue of the little French tiles around 
the fireplace, while against the long wall, hung like a 
tapestry, w'as the Wedding Ring quilt which Cousin Mattie 
had sent. The placing of it so had been Lex’s idea entirely, 
and Hilary had marvelled and admired. It seemed like the 
gentle benediction of a past generation upon them. Lex 
loved it and often went close to it, pointing out to him the 
soft old colours and the infinity of tiny stitches which made 
up the pattern. 

Now she was calling his attention to the flowers. On 
mantel, diessing-tablc, and stand they were all white. 

“ I su[)posc the girls will make some remarks about this, 
but I don’t care. I still feel like a bride, and the white is so 
darling hcie, don’t you think soi*” 

It was fully five minutes before she could escape his 
arms; then she kissed him again and shook back her hair. 

” Listen, you, I’m a busy woman. We must hurry down 
for lunch. We’re having a stand-up in the butler’s pantry, 
for the dining-room’s all set. Oh, llil, I hope this thing 
goes over big. I’m really excited about it. Did I tell you 
Mother and Dad are coming to dinner atterwwrds? I 
wanted them to see how things look, and hear all the news. 

If you were only going to be . Well, I won’t bring that 

up again. By the way, where arc you going while the party’s 
on i 

” Oh, I forgot to tell you. I’m going to Miss Mowbray’s. 
I sort of let her in on the problem.” 

Lex’s eyebrows lowered. “ What’s the idea in that?” 

“ Well, you sec, they live aw'ay out on the edge of things, 
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and somehow or other Fve never been there to call. Her 
mother’s an invalid — arthritis or something — so it all 
seemed to fit for to-day. They’ll give me tea, and I can 
stay as late as I want. When will the shindig be over?” 

” Oh, I think by eight at the latest. Maybe we can get 
them all out by seven-thirty. You couldn’t come in just 
for the tail end 

He shook his head. “ Don’t tempt me, darling. Oh, Lex, 
I love you so !” 

She pushed him gently off. “ You’ve got a very carnal 
look in your eye for a parson, Mr. Laurens. I think we’d 
better get out of here right away. Come on. Fve a million 
things to see to yet.” 

As Hilary drove slowly out to Lynton where the Mow- 
brays lived he felt grateful to Margaret. It had been her 
suggestion that he come there for the afternoon. He had 
told her his problem, first because he wanted her to be fore- 
warned in case of repercussions, and second because he was 
puzzled about where to go on a Saturday. He knew he 
could go to Mrs. Reed’s, but he’ didn’t want to. This once 
he didn’t wish to talk of Lex. He hoped to forget the party 
completely while it was in progress. So he had jumped at 
the chance when Miss Mowbray, after her usual thoughtful 
consideration, had said, “ Why not come out to sec Mother? 
We’ve been wanting to have you for tea all these months 
but you were so busy.” 

He found the house small but on a good street and 
generally more imposing than he liad exfjcctcd. Inside it 
was filled with worn but distinguished furniture and a 
general air of comfort. Mrs. Mowbray was a fine- looking, 
elderly woman; it was clear that Margaret had not been 
blessed with her likeness. 

“ It’s very like old times to sec a clerical vest at our fire- 
side,” she said. “My husband, as you probably know, was 
a clergyman.’’ 

“ But I didn’t know it ! Your daughter never told me !” 

“ I wasn’t being secretive at all,” Margaret smiled. “ It 
just never came up.” 

The talk fell easily then into the channels Hilary knew 
best. He found himself quoting old stories of the Bishop 
and telling, what lie had told no one else, about the gift of 
the big brown scraplxiok. 
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Margaret served a late tea, which they all ate with hearti- 
ness, wrangling good-naturedly over books, from childhood 
favourites to the season’s latest. Hilary was struck by their 
congeniality. He felt a rich sensation of having had his 
mind suddenly nourished as it had not been in some time. 

He stayed until seven-thirty, since they insisted they were 
not dining till eight, and left with a feeling of warm friend- 
ship for both mother and daughter. As he drove back he 
turned over what seemed to him a strange situation. There 
was Margaret Mowbray, homely, it was true but with a 
wealth of goodness, a keen mentality, and undeniable 
womanly charm. Moreover, by every possible test she was 
ideally fitted to be a clergyman’s wife. And yet, even though 
he had never met Lex, he was sure that any feeling of love 
for Margaret would have been entirely out of the question 
for him. How completely illogical, then, was love ! Like 
did not necessarily call to like, neither always did mind to 
mind or soul to soul. Was a man entirely a slave to his 
senses.'’ And was anything less than their complete captiva- 
tion really love.’ Was this dear slavery wliat men remem- 
bered even wlien they grew old and desire failed? Was it 
the curve of the cheek, the flowing hair, the young swell of 
the bosom, the shapely leg, the delicate wrist, which alw^ays 
launched the ships and burnt the towers, and not the beauty 
of soul nor the I nightness of intellect? 

The thought disturbed him profoundly, for it brought 
him face to face with a question he tried never to recog- 
nise, let alone answer. How much in addition to physical 
passion did he and Lex have to build upon? He thrust it 
again from him. Right or wrong, he had to admit that 
just now he asked for nothing more. At the very thought 
of her his whole body became alive. 

As he entered the rectory by the side door, he knew' by 
the silence that the party was over. Then he saw' Lex 
standing in the hall like a stricken doc. With two leaps 
he was Ijesifle her. 

“ What is it, dailing? Is anything w'rong? Did the party 
not go?” 

She didn’t answer at once, only clung to him as she 
had on the day of her landing. 

“Tell me, sweet; and don’t worry. No mattei what. 
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Don’t feel badly. It probably went much better than you 
think.” 

Her voice sounded strange and distant. 

“ Oh, the party. It was perfect, Hil. It was wonderful. 
And I felt so happy all the time ! I was so busy I hadn’t 
a chance to think about your not being here till the very 
end. Till I stood here saying good-bye to them, all by 
myself. When the last ones went and I was here alone, I 
don't know — something queer came over me. As though 
■'you wouldn’t be coming in. As though st)inetime you 
would really be gone far away. It was terrible.” 

She raised her head, and her eyes had a fc> look in them. 
Then as Hilary kissed her, murmuring sweet, laughing as- 
surances, she began to brighten. 

“Aren’t I silly? I don’t know what struck me, rc.ally. 
It’s all gone now — that ghastly feeling. Oh, Hil, there 
never was a lovelier party ! I’m as proud as Punch over 
it. They all raved about the house, and everybody had a 
marvellous time— you could tell — but there wasn’t the sign 
of a brawl ! And the w^ay they ate ! You know jxx>plc 
usually just have little nibbles of things around. And here 
we had simply tons of sandwiches and all Morris’ other 
concoctions, and thev fell upon them like swine. Tim White- 
side said the hot lobster puffs were better than the cocktails. 
Imagine Tim! It’s about the first time he's ever gotten 
tight at a part) !” 

They wTut on back to the library as Muff was quietly 
setting tilings to rights in the drawing-room. Lex went on 
rapturously. 

“And you know Jake Ilaverstraw? Oli, no, you don't. 
You must meet Jake. He always does some ridiculous trick, 
and sometimes they’re a little rough on the furniture; but 
to-day it was perfect. He sneaked up to the linen closet and 
got himself rigged out in a sheet and a big Indian turban 
made out of a rolled bath towrl, and he sejuatted down in 
front of the fireplace and w^orked one of these paper snakes 
up and dov\'n like an Indian fitkir. He was simply a riot. 
Never said a word. Lindu Marshal fed him. And the girls 
loved our room, Hil ! And they tliink you must be wf^nder- 
ful. Tht'y all said they hardly knew" what to expect, coming 
to a rectory, but that it was absolutely the best party 
there’s been this fall! Everybody was in the most mar- 
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vellous mood ! I never heard such shrieks and howls of 
laughter. Of course we all know each other awfully well, 
and it was such fun getting the whole crowd together! 
And there wasn’t a thing anybody could criticise, Hil, 
honestly I Jen and Bill Howard didn’t even get High, and 
you know how they arc. Well, anyway they are like that. 
But not to-day. So, you see? Now I’ve got to go and tell 
Morris what a hit his food made.” 

The McCollys came, and there was excited repetition 
and comment throughout dinner. Lex, presiding at her 
own table in the dignified old dining-room, now gleaming 
with the wedding silver and crystal, was an evident source 
of pride to her father and mother. The setting was not 
unworthy of her. 

“You still look like a little girl playing tea-party,” old 
Alex said adoringly. “Don’t she, Hilary? Say, what about 
Tommy Tatler? What’s he going to make out of this affair 
of yours to-day? He might get Hilary some bad publicity.” 

“Who’s Tommy Tatler?” Hilary asked quickly. 

“He’s a snake,” Lex said calmly. “Writes die scandal 
column in the Courier, I’ve known him all my life. We 
went to dancing-school together, and he was a devil even 
then. But he's always been nice to me. And right now I’m 
glad to say he’s sick.” 

“Lexa!” 

“ Well, I am. I knew that, so I hurried up tlic party for 
this week-end. The girl that docs his column when he’s out 
is mild as a mouse. Sticks to weddings and blessed events. 
So we’re safe. I'll tell you all about Tommy later, Hil, for 
you’re bound to run into him soinctiine. Are you ready 
for coflee now? Let’s have it in the drawing-room.” 

Before the McCollys left, Hilary asked old Alex into the 
library. 

“ I wonder,” he said, “ if >*011 could do a little scouting 
for me. I just lately discovered some tenements back here 
that are so horrible I couldn’t sleep the night after I first 
.saw them. They must certainly he against the Housing 
Law, but somebody’s looking the other way and letting 
them stand, I want to find out wh.o owns them, but I'd 
rather not go around asking questions myself. Here's the 
^address. Do you think you could make some inquiries for 
me?” 
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Old Alex took the paper somewhat gingerly. “ I don’t 
know why you want to get mixed up in this kind of 
business, Hilary. Why don’t you stick to your preachin’? 
You may get a snake by the tail before you’re through. 
There's plenty of dirty money made on real estate, and all 
tracks nicely covered. Some men don’t care wlierc the 
revenue come from, just so it comes. Like J. V. Dunn.” 

“ What’s wrong with Dunn ?” 

“Well, he owns the Courier. Yellowest sheet ever 
printed. The one we were talkin’ about at dinner. Now 
you take me. I’m not much on religion as you know. I’ll 
never walk up the aisle with the collection plate and a car- 
nation in my buttonhole, but you don’t ever need to worry 
about my money. What I’ve got I’ve fought like hell for, 
but it’s not what I call dirty.” 

Old Alex paused and looked keenly at his .son-in-law. 

“You .still want me to find out about this properly?” 

“Ido.” 

“All right, if you say so, I’ll see what I can nose out. 
And, my boy, I want to tell you again how glad I am you 
have our Lex. I feel safe about her. First time I ever have, 
as a matter of fact. So, make her happy, Hilary. Keep her 
happy.” 



Chapter IX 


As December drew on towards that Christmas of 1939, 
Hilary had never felt so deeply and richly content. There 
were constant heavy responsibilities, there was unceasing 
work, there was anxiety over the outcome of one or two 
major issues, there was the growing black cloud of war be- 
yond the sea; and yet, almost to the hurt of his conscience, 
he felt happy. The first and main reason, of course, was 
because the golden thread of his love’s fulfilment brightened 
the whole fabric of his being, and the second was because 
he knew with gratification and thankfulness that the work 
of the parish as a whole was moving forward along the 
lines he had conceived. 

The Adamses in their strangely diverse ways were work- 
ing out extremely well. The people quite generally liked 
Adams, and he, it was clear, was reacting brilliantly to the 
}]oy of congenial work at last. As to Aunt Samantha, she 
had, with complete assurance and efficiency, taken the 
humble for her own. Already her dumpy, dowdy figure was 
a familiar one in the tenement district. With a small basket 
on her arm, containing odds and ends for the old or the 
sick, she made* her cheerful rounds, dispensing practical ad- 
vice and wholesome admonition as though she had know'n 
the women there all her life. And they in turn confided to 
her their many sorrows and their few joys. Best and most 
surprising of all, the young people look to her. The great 
motherly heart of her, denied by Nature the children she 
craved, now spent itself upon the pert little waitresses and 
factory girls, and the young truck-drivers, bricklayers, and 
machinists who lived near the church. It was much more 
her influence, Hilary knew', than his own that made the 
Parish House dance hall fill up on Saturday nights. Her 
methods w'ith the young folks were an increasing source of 
interest to Hilary. Unlike former chaperons from the ranks 
of the parish, she stood with complete unself-consciousness 
their own level. She praised them, scolded them, com- 
forted, and advised tliem. In a word, she loved them all 
and they felt it and accepted her completely. In a different 
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way, Hilary realised witli thankfulness, they accepted him 
also. 

The other manifold activities of the Parish House were 
progressing under carefully selected leadership, and slowly, 
persistently, the rumour was spreading that those who came 
there were considered part of the church also. 

On Saturday night Hilary stopped the dance music and 
made an announcement. 

“ In a big group of young people like this,** he said, 

“ there are bound to be a few who are thinking of getting 
married.” (Laughs and a few boos from the boys, nervous 
giggles from the girls.) “ I want to tell you that when any 
of you are ready for that I would like to perform the cere- 
mony in the church, and I want you to know it won't cost 
you a cent. Just now the church is lighted, and I wish all 
of you who care to, would come in and sec how beautiful 
it is. I would like you to learn the way, for on Chiistmas 
Eve we're having a big party in the Parish House, you 
know, and at midnight, just before the supper, I want you 
all to come to a brief service in the church itself. Mrs. Adams 
will tell you more about that later. But meanwhile, don*t 
forget about the weddings.** 

I'he next week he had four! After each he felt an 
especial satisfaction. I'he youngsters had at least made a 
good beginning. Instead of a cheap and tawdry affair 
before some justice of tlic peace, they had plighted their 
troth at the altar of God. 

At the other pole were the University and professional 
school students : young cmbrv'onic doctors and lawyers and 
engineers. These were coming in increasingly greater num- 
bers to Sunday vespers. Older men were dropping in also, 
strangers, not of the parish. Indee'd, unlike most religious 
audiences, this one bade fair to be predominantly male. 
With a desperate intensity Hilary worked over his ten- 
minute talks. Theie should be in them, he determined, no 
trite mediocrity, no pleasant patter of platitudes. He w'ould 
start with no postulates. He must speak with all the honesty 
and penetration of which he w«as capable to what he judged 
were brilliant, restless, questing minds. And he must speak 
of the great elemental questions with which every thought- 
ful person is concerned. So he wrestled and prayed over ' 
his sennonette^, sometimes fearing he was being too honest. 
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confessing by implication too candidly the strivings of his 
own soul. But the men kept coming. 

He and Adams had decided that they would both be in 
the vestibule after these services. To Hilary’s surprise a 
number of young men thanked him each time for liis ser- 
mon, and here and there one asked hesitantly if he might 
come to talk with him. Hilary decided that after Christmas 
he must keep one night a week for such conferences. It 
would be well worth the sacrifice of an evening. 

Each Sunday morning as he looked over the congregation 
lie was conscious of that peculiar bond, like a spiritual 
umbilical, which unites priest and people. I'he faces now 
had ceased to be a mass and were fast becoming indivi- 
duals. He could pick out swiftly now the families with 
whom he had lejoiced and suffered; where he bad per- 
formed wedding ceremonies, baptized babies, prayed over 
their sick, or buried their dead. Even in these few months 
he had come to know magnificent souls, and petty; sacri- 
ficial lives and narrow, selfish ones. But so went the world 
everywhere. Here, great or small, were his people, his 
flock to whom he ministered with all his [X)wers, all his 
growing affection. 

So, as the season approached the joyful one of peace and 
good will, Hilary determined to postpone certain threaten- 
ing issues until later and to enjoy the unreasoning happiness 
that possessed him. For in the rfctorv these days there was 
nothing but biightness and laughter. Lex and Morris 
carrying loads of holly and pine in from the car ! Morris 
baking the fruit-cake ! Muff making Scotch shortbread ! 
Lex everywhere, glowing and radiant, wrapping packages, 
trimming the tree, putting up the greens, planning the 
Clhristmas dinner. For Dick was coming, and it w'as to be 
a real holiday reunion. 

“ I’m going to have Christmas for once just the way I 
want it!” she said one late afternoon as she surveyed the 
library. “ Mother never would have many greens around. 
Slie thought they m.ide too much dirt. But I love them 
everywhere, over the mirrors and the pictures and twaned 
ir the stair banisters. Don’t vou, Hil?” 

She was wearing a red dress with a ribbon to match it 
in her hair. His eyes devoured hen 
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“ Do you know,” he said suddenly, “ I never lived with 
a woman before !” 

“Well, I hope not!” 

Hilary laughed. “ No, but you see my mother died when 
Dick was born. We must have had nurses, of course, those 
first years, but later at Grandy’s, after Father’s death, he 
and Morris between them sort of brought us up. We were 
scared to death of old Katy, the cook, so she didn’t count. 
It was practically an all-male establishment from the time 
we were kids. Can’t you sec why this is such heaven to me 
now^” 

“Any nice, kind woman as a home-maker would have 
been all you needed, I take it?” Lex asked teasingly. 

He caught her ficicely to him. 

“What do you think^” he whispered. 

A little later they sat before the fire hand in hand and, 
like two happy cliildren, talked about their gifts. 

“I’ve got the most beautiful present ftr you ’ Wait till 
you see it!” Hilai> said. 

“Is it sometliing for the house'*” Lex asked eagerly. 

“ Well, yes. You asked for that.” 

“ I know. It still seems so wonderful to me to have a 
home of my own It’s the very nicest feeling. I never felt 
much myself Ix'foic. Oh, Hi), I hope )ou like what 
I’ve got for you 

“ I’m sure to.” 

“ It’s odd busing a gift for a cleigyman. Should I have 
got >ou an inlaid Pra>er Book or something?” 

“ I’m pretty well supfilied.” 

“Well, thii fuirely fiivolous. An any-wifc-to-any- 
husband gift.” 

“ Can It be true^ Are you leally my wife?” 

“If I’m not, tiiere’s Ijeen an awful scandal,” Lex said, 
laughing. I'hen she addfxl suddenly, “ You remember we 
spoke that night alter the party about the Tommy Taller 
column in the Conner? Well, he’s got something in it 
to-day abmit me.” 

“About yoii^” Hilary stiffened. 

“ I’ll show you,” she said, jumping up. “ One of the girls 
told me, and I got tiic pajx:r. Everybody reads it — surrep- 
titiously, you know.” 
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She came back in a moment with the garish tabloid^ 
folded to the place. 

“You see/’ she explained, “he simply gets away with 
murder because he never mentions a name and he calls the 
column ‘ Through the Keyhole.’ They can’t ever get him for 
lilK‘1, though plenty of people have tried. There’s just noth- 
ing to pin him down to. Oh, he’s a snake all right, but this 
is the first time he’s touched me. Look, here it is.*’ 

Hilary read : 

One of the most beautiful gold-plated young women 
along the Atlantic Seaboard, who recently astounded her 
circle of fashionable, ultr.i-moderns by wedding a gentle- 
man of the cloth, has not been seen in any of her familiar 
hot-plush spots for three long months. Will she continue 
to remain immured? Bets handled by this column. 

“ Why, the dirty dog !” Hilary said. “ I’ll go to see liim. 
ril tell him he’s got to 

I.ex stopped liim. “Don’t get excited, Hil. It’s not 
wortli it. There isn’t a thing you could do. You know 
what he’d say if you went to see him? He’d be bland as 
butter and tell you he was really referring to a girl in 
Baltimore, or Boston maybe. Curious coincidence that you 
felt it fitted me. You sge? He squirms out of everything. 
He’s got a wonderful racket. And it’s fine for the paper’s 
circulation, because all the set who ordinarily touch a 
tabloid just snap up the Courier to read the dirt about all 
their friends. The most dangerous thing about him is that 
lie doesn’t print a thing that isn’t true. And gels away with 
it.” 

“ But, Lex, I hate this.” 

“Don’t,” she said. “It’s really funny. I thought you’d 
be amused, or I wouldn’t have showed you. After all, he 
didn’t say a thing bad about me. And, Hil, I’ve been think- 
ing. I won’t have any more cocktail parties here. You 
don’t need to worry al)out that. I know you were upset 
over that last one. I suppose it was very wrong of me to 
go ahead with it. But it did something for me. I showed 
all the crowd once for all that I wasn’t in jail or in \ 
liunnery. Now, you sec, I can ailord to do as I please. 
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I don’t have to do it again to prove anything. Do you see 
what I mean, Hil?” 

“ Yes, I think I do. And I’m enormously relieved. For- 
tunately there wasn’t any trouble after the party, but I — 
well, I’m more glad than I can say that you don’t want to 
have any more.” 

“ I didn’t say that I didn’t want to,” Lex amended. ” I 
said I wouldn’t do it. Come on, let's talk some more about 
Christmas presents. Won't Morris be pleased over his 
watch?” 

“ You were wonderful to think of it ! Here am I, devoted 
to every bone in his body, yet I never realised what a 
shabby old turnip he carried. He’ll get the thrill of his 
life, especially having it come from you.” 

” If we just have the right things for Dick. Oh, Hil, I 
hope he has a good time. Our very lirsl guest. Will he 
like the liouse, do )OU think?” 

“ His eyes will pop out. Do you know. I'm awfully glad 
we’re having Christmas dinner here. Our first one.” 

” So am I. I did browbeat Moilicr and D*jd a little. 
But ^^c had Thanksgiving with them. Where shall we hang 
up our stockings? Here, don’t you think?” 

“ Do we hang up stockings?” 

“Why. nil, don’t tell me you haven’t always hung up 
your stocking?” 

Hilary shook his head. “ We had a tree, and Grandy 
put all our presents there. I don’t believe wc ever had 
stockings even when we were kids.” 

Suddenly, with a sweetness that overpowered him, she 
drew his head against her breast. 

“ I’m going to make up to you for everything you missed. 
And to Dick, too. It’s going to be the most beautiful 
Christmas anyone ever had.” 

And It was. Wood fires roaring in all the fireplaces, the 
rich smell of the pine, the garlanded walls, the shining tree 
in the drawing-room, bursts of music from the library as 
Dick and Lex alternated old carols with the latest song hit, 
laughter, voices calling from room to room, all sorts of 
joyous exclamations and warnings along with Dick’s hil- 
arious jokes, then the bulging stockings early Christmas 
morning as the three of them, in their dressing-gowns, 
squatted like children in front of tlic library fireplace, the 
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lormal openinj^ of the big gifts around the tree; the dinner, 
with the McGollys and old Mrs. Reed as gucs's; and the 
afternoon with its replete contentment. In between, deeply 
graven upon Hilary’s heart, was the midnight service 
Christmas Eve with the young folks from the dance hall, 
shepherded by Aunt Samantha Adams, sitting wide-eyed 
amongst the worshippers, kneeling for the ancient prayers, 
moved as he could see by the words and strain of tfic Noel 
as it rose and fell : 

He knows our needs; to our weakness is no stranger/^ 

And then on Christmas morning itself, he watched with 
a tremendous stirring of the heart as T^ex and Dick knelt 
side by side at the altar rail. It was the first time he had 
administered Communion to Dick and the moment was 
deeply significant. 

So this day ended, as all the days miraculously did now, 
with him and Lex alone together in the blue and white 
bedroom. 

^ He had given her two beautiful and rare old perfume 
bottles, and her delight in them knew no bounds. She sat 
now in a chiffon neelig ''C on the bench before her dressing- 
table, with Hilary beside her. 

“ I never was so pleaded,” she said again, touching the 
delicate glass witli her finger. “They are just what my 
table needed. And you were so right to chose the pale 
pink. More blue would have been too much. I love vour 
taste, Hil.” 

1 le leaned close. “ I diink it’s prettv good myself,” he 
said, his eyes upon her. 

“ I'm so gl.id my hair’s not red. Then 1 couldn’t have 
had a blue room. Hasn't it been a perfect day?” 

“ Absolute heavenly.” 

“And you really do like your cuff-links?” 

“ I'hey are the most beautiful Christmas gift I’ve ever 
received in my whole life. Except. . . 

“ I''xcept what?” She turned her face to liim, swiftly, 
half in alarm. 

“ Flxcept you,” he whispered against her hair. 

The soft colour mounted in her cheeks. “ Silly,'* she said 
tenderly and put out the lights. 


o 
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All that week, Dick stayed with them and the excitccl 
happiness continued. There were innumerable parties, to 
some of which Hilary went too. When he couldn’t go, Dick 
escorted Lex. 

You’ve no idea how I honour you, Alexa, my dear, for 
taking the curse of bachelordom from the family. ‘ My 
brother’s wife,’ I say now, rolling the words sweetly upon 
my tongue. I seem to ride in somehow myself on the tail 
of the kite. 'Ah, you should meet my brother’s wife!* 
Very impressive!” 

At odd times Hilary hdt that Dick was worried alx)ut 
something. He seemed evasive when Hilary asked him one 
night how the mine was panning out. Instead of continu- 
ing on that subject he changed it swiftly. 

“ By the way, how are you making out with the handsome 
widow? Is she getting too tame?” 

Lex was not present, so Hilary with a sort of relief aired 
his problem. 

“ I’m worried al)Oiit that,” he said seriously. “ I’m at 
my wits’ end how to handle it. The worn. in is strikingly 
beautiful, and in my own he«irt I believe she’s bad. But, 
if she is, she’s dialxilically clever in concealing it. I’hc 
thing she continually wants from me is spiritual advice. 
How can I refuse that? She is lonely, she is des|X)ndent, 
she can’t pray, she can’t find God. Will I help her? Well, 
what else can I do?” 

“ What makes you think she’s no good?” 

Oh, I don’t know. She’s had on some pretty revealing 
dresses when I’ve been to call, for one thing. And there’s 

just a Oh, you know how any man senses those things. 

She wanted to do parish work till I offered her some. Now 
ahe’s afraid her health isn’t (luitc up to it. 'Fhc annoying 
thing is that she’s always after me and I’m not dead sure 
but what she really needs help! It’s so easy to misjudge.” 

“ Have you told Lex?” 

“ No, I feel like a fool to say I think the woman’s got a 
yen for me.” 

“ I think you ought to tell Lex. Maybe slje knows more 
about her than you do. And watch your step, my l>oy. 
Don’t be to rougli with her if you do find her out. ‘Jhdl 
hath no fury, etc.,' you know. She might make trouble.’^' 
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^ That night before they went to sleep, Hilary spoke 
suddenly. 

“ Lc.x, do you know a woman by the name of Diana 
Downes ?” 

“Fred Downes’ widow I know her by sight. And of 
course f'vcrybody knows about her. She’s considered the 
best-looking woman in the city. All the artists flock to paint 
her. I'liere’s a portrait of her in tlic Dale Gallery now. 
Why?” 

“ Oh, she has asked me to call several times to help her. 
She's very lonely.” 

Lex sat straight \ip in bed. 

** Lonely? Diana Downes? What sort of a line has she 
been giving you? She never cared a hoot about Fred any- 
way. Why, slie's the fastest thing in town. The crowd she 
go<\s witli, really stefx:. Listen, has she l^con trying to play 
Madame Poti[)har to your Joseph?” 

Hilary was not as much surprised at her swift perception 
as at licr classical reference. 

“So you know who Madame Potiphar was?” 

“ My dear boy, my only real (lualilication for a rector’s 
wife is that I know the Bible backwards. I’hat's Muff’s 
doing. She used to make me read a chapter every day. 
But tell me the truth, Hil. What about Diana Downes?” 

“ I don’t exactly know,” he said honestly. “ She W'ants 
spiritual help.” 

“ She does, my foot,” said T.ex inelegantly. 

“Tlie tiling is that a gay person is often lonely at heart 
and could lie seeking something better than worldly 
pleasure ” 

“Now you do sound liL* a parson. Oh, Hil, tell me 
truly. Do you think she’s so beautiful?’’ 

He held her close, for he had caught the note of anxiety. 

“ Now listen,” he <aid. “ Of course she's beautiful as a 
million women are. As to anv re.sponse from me — well, 
V(‘nus herself w(Uild leave me cold. I love one girl with 
my soul, and lo me she's the most beautiful being in the 
world. Are you satisfied?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ but I’ve got a hunch that Diana is 
on your trail.” 

“ She certainly knows Fm married.” 
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“ A little thing like marriage would never stop that lady. 
You’ll be careful, Hil?.” 

“ You can be very sure of that. Keep your ears open 
and tell me anything you hear about her. Meanwhile we’ll 
forget her. Personally I hate the thought of her.” 

The old year ended in a round of gaiety. Then Dick 
went, leaving as always a void behind him; the calendar 
changed; the Chrismas green came down; the happy ex- 
citement merged into a memory; and the sober new year 
added day unto day. 

, To Hilary there was no real let down, for his work was 
piling mountain high before him, and Lex, after a brief 
time of restlessness, plunged with an almost fanatical fervour 
into the task of entertaining all the vestry and their wives. 
These dinners, stretching on through rehruary, kept her 
busv and interested. The fact that they were unqualifiedly 
successful sent Hilary’s pride soaring. At each she was the 
charming young hostess, smoothly at ease, irraccfully 
deferent, her manner impeccable, her language faultless. 
No one from her outward seeming could guess that she had 
sworn fiecly to Muff while dressing, when a zipper caught 
in a seam, or stormed in the kitchen because the ice-cream 
was delayed, or, when the guests w'cre gone, had given 
Hilary her own resume in her raev, modern vernacular 
of the table conversations. None of all these and other 
private outbursts marred the excellent impression of the 
dinners which Hilary heard mentioned on all sides. 

It WMS with the coming of March and the beginning of 
Lent that Hilary felt as though a chill w'ind of the spirit 
had sucidenl) begun to blow upon him. In the first phee 
the war kept looming larger. Stray sentences fiom the news 
would often fix themsclyes w'ilh dark threat upon his mind, 
as, “ Finland calls twenty-year-olds to the colours.” He kept 
thinking with a sort of irration d concern about those Fin- 
nish lx)ys. Just the age of many of the young fellows who 
came to dance or bowl at the Parish House. Jim l!)olton 
was just twenty, for example. Six-foot fim, big and clumsy, 
as an elephant, cheerfully profane, wise with the wisdom 
wliich poverty and the slums can teach, warm-heaiied and 
kind to a fault. It was Jim upon whom both he and Aunt 
Samantha depended for help when anything went wronj^ 
amongst the young people. Would the black cloud stretch 



across the sea as some pessimists believed ? Would Jim and 
the rest of the boys ever liave to throw their young bodies 
against a foreign foe? Not likely, and yet the thought 
haunted him. 

Moreover, there was a little cloud, not as yet bigger than 
a man’s hand, between him and his vestry in the matter 
of policy. It came, he knew, entirely because of Henry 
Alvord. 

This cloud which lowered over the vestry meetings was 
hard to deal with because it was so fluctuating, so in- 
tangible. Judge Ball and Stephen Clole were still his con- 
stant allies, and Avison and 1 hornton his friends, but 
adroitly worded criticism from the others 'sometimes gave 
Hilary anxiety. Whether he washed it or not, he had be- 
come “ new's ” in the citv. His attitude towards the Parish 
House, for example, had be^^n given wide publicity. So 
with the vesper sermons. 'Fhev were striking, they w^ere 
(luotable. The fact that the church w'as at that time filled 
largely with men was news in itself. Reporteis kept coming 
and presenting his views in their columns. 

“ One thing I should like to bring up, though I hesitate 
to do so,” Alvord said at the March ves'rv meeting, “ is 
this matter of — how shall I sav itP — your r ither original 
view^s as cxpres'jcd at the v^osper services. The newspapers 
make a great deal of w'hat you say, and that is excellent 
as long as you do not ^av anything actuallv controversial, 
anvthing not in line with the attitude of St. Matthew's as 
a church. Now this from last Monday’s Herald gave me 
grave concern. I was not at the service, so this was the 
first I heard of it.” 

Alvord drew a clipping from his vest pocket and read 
the heading aloud: “‘Young Rector of St. Matthews 
Lashes Out Against Tra(' tional Tlicologv. Savs Church 
Is Stifled By It.’ I feel this cleinaiids an explanation.” 

Hilary smiled. “Reporters have to live, I suppose, but 
I get a little annoyed sometimes at the w'av they over- 
emphasise certain things for effect. In the first place T didn’t 
‘ lash out ’ against anvthing. Wli it I said, very calmly and 
considerably, grew' out of the talks Fve been having with 
young students. I believe I told you that I’m setting aside 
lliursday evenings now to be in my study to confer wdth 
any who come. It almost looks as though one night 
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wouldn’t bo enough. As to what I said on Sunday. . . 

He paused and looked at the faces around him. A dozen 
men, experienced in the management of large temporal 
affairs, good men all of them (with the possible exception 
of Alvord), and yet perhaps not more than half of them 
what he would call spiritually minded.*' Would they under- 
stand what lie was talking aliout? 

‘*What I said was that the one great mistake of the 
church, as I see it, is that it confuses theology and religion. 
Theology is man-made and likely at any point to be mis- 
taken. Religion is the soul’s search for God and dependence 
upon him. I said the church has put too much emphasis 
upon theology* — is often stifled by it, in fact — and too little 
upon the honest, humble individual search for God.” 

“ Now ril say something,” Judge Ball put in. “ I’ve been 
hearing reports of these vesper services from a half-dozen 
men who never came to church before in their lives. 
They’re telling other men like themselves about these ser- 
mons. Now it’s one thing to preach to a congregation of 
people who believe eveiy w*ord you say before you say it. 
That’s easy, relatively. It’s something else again to attract 
men who believe nothing and send them away thinking. Mr, 
Laurens is doing both — and for the love of God don’t lay 
a straw in his way.” 

“ The only danger wliich I w’^ished to point out,” Alvord 
said icily, ” and I consider it a very grave one, is that 
certain of our own older and most substantial mem!)crs 
may be alarmed and estranged by these views, which seem 
to me somewhat out of line with traditional doctrine. I 
am gratified by the Luge attendances at vespers, but I feel 
it will be just as Luge if Mr. Laurens pi caches conserva- 
tively, in a way which would be acceptable to all.” 

” Rot !” Juclge Ball muttered under his bre«ith. 

Hilary’s face went white. 

Gentlemen,” he s.iid. ” I am your spiritual servant. I 
am trying with all my might to serve llic needs of this jxirisli. 
But in my sermons I must speak the truth as I sec it and feel 
it.” 

“Good!” said Stephen Cole. “Go ahead.” 

It was five o'clock when the men were gone, but Hilary 
decided he would take a chance on finding Celeste Barton 
at home at the settlement. He craved a talk with her, and 
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Lex was at a matinee with her mother and would not 
be home till late. 

The Angel of Varny Street looked her full sixty years 
that day. Her fine, thin face was worn to the bone by 
weariness. 

“Hilary!” she cried with unmistakable pleasure, as she 
opened her door. Then she laughed. “ Do forgive iny 
familiarity. It seems so natural to tutoyer you, as it were. 
But I’m terribly glad to see you. It’s one of my down days.” 

“ Mine too. That’s why I came. And please continue to 
tutoyer me. I like it.” 

“ Tlien you must reciprocate. Sit here. I’ll light the 
fire and we’ll have some tea. Oh, I’m weary with tlie world. 
It’s been a fiightful week.” 

“You tell first,” Hilary said as the bright flame leaped 
up in the llreplacc. 

“ Well, it’s selfish but I’ll go ahead. All in the last seven 
days we’ve had a near murder and a real suicide; one of 
my >oung men ran off with another man’s wife, and little 
lessie Torlctto had a baby at thirteen. I have long 
stretches of feeling we’re accomplishing something here, 
and then comes a succession of events like this and I feel 
like one of the seven maids with the mops sweeping up the 
.sands!” 

“ I know,’’ Hilary said. “ I undei stand the feeling so 
well that I won’t try to offer fatuous comfort. Yet it is 
true that it’s the long stretches that count. And the good 
you do here simply can’t he me isured. You must realise 
that.” 

Celeste leaned iier head against the sofa. “ The worst of 
it all is that I .sympathised with everyone of these evildoers. 
I know now what led up to each tragedy; practicall) over- 
powering events. I wish all the people w'ho sec morality in 
terms of alisolute black and white could live down here for a 
while. 'They’d get their eyes oj)encd. Now, tell me your 
troubles. It does help of course to talk about them. I’ve 
had to keep bottled up this week for certain reasons.” 

“ Mine may not iound as dramatic as yours, but they’ve 
been s*id enough, most of them. I had to bury a little child. 
'That ahvays upsets me for days. I had the funeral of a 
man who left a lovely wife and three young sons just at 
the age to need him most. I’ve had to try to bring some 
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comfort to three people hopelessly ill and try to patch up 
two homes about to break. My policeman friend, Mike 
Flannery, got drunk again and pawned the pants to his 
dress uniform. I had to get them out of hock for him so 
that he could ^tand inspection. Our best soloist has left the 
choir to have a baby and won’t be back for Easter. Hastings 
has taken a sudden strange dislike for Adams, my assistant, 
and, last but not least, some of my vestry don’t like my 
talks at Sunday vespers.” 

Celeste smiled. “ I saw Monday’s paper. Are you up 
against real trouble?” 

“ I don’t know, but I’m worried. You see I definitely 
went out to get the student and professional group at these 
meetings. Now they'ie coming and tliey’re interested. I’m 
speaking to them simply and honestly and trying to build 
up something they can accept and live by. I’ve prayed 
and wrestled more over these sermons than over any other 
thing I’ve ever done. I’ve been happy over the way the 
men have taken them. Perhaps I’ve even been a little 
proud. Popularity is a dangerous thing. I'he devil always 
gets a lick in at \ou then.” 

Celeste laughed. 

“ Come on, have a cup of hot tea. You’re tired out and 
discouraged. No wonder. Have you thought of switching 
to other topics for vespcis? 'ITie seven deadly sins, for 
example? You could be as simple and as honest as you 
W'ant with them and yet not stir up any criticism.” 

Hilary looked at her, his eyes brightening. 

“ I believe \our suggestion is good. Especially for Lent. 
I think I'll follow it. As a matter of fact a lot of the young 
fellows that come to talk with me want help or advice about 
the general problems of inondity. "Phis may be harder to 
handle in a sermon, though, than the*ology it.self !” 

“ You'll think of a way. You’ll do your young men good 
and pacify the old stick-in-the-muds at the same time. 
I'eniporarily, that is.” 

Suddenly her face biightened and became animated. 

“ Oh, I liave one f)iecf* of nice news, only it’s the greatest 
secret and you inusnrt bie.ithe it even in your prayers. 
Maudie Dunn has a bo>-fricnd!” 

“No!” 

“Yes. But the affair is still in that delicate state when 
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even a raised eyebrow might wreck it. Fm simply watch- 
ing over it like a hen with one egg.” 

“ Who on earth is he?” 

“ Well — don’t drop your cup — he’s an artist, a socialist, 
was threatened with a spot on liis lung and hasn’t two cents 
to rub again each other. Can you imagine her family’s 
reaction to that?” she asked, laughing. 

But Hilary did not join in the laughter. Instead he looked 
anxious 

“ Listen,” he said, “ I was responsible for getting Maudie 
down here. I don’t want anything adverse to befall her.” 

“ It’s not adverse. I had to give it all to you dramati- 
cally, for it is startling. But it’s wonderful just the same. 
This is the story. The young chap, Jerry Seeton, came 
here from the Middle West about a year ago to make his 
fortune as an artist. He has real talent. I’ve checked on 
tliat. But he’s the shyest creature I’ve ever met. When we 
found him he was sick in a wretched little room back here, 
completely down and out. Now he’s almt'st well — the 
doctor says he will be completely well eventually — and he’s 
painting again.” 

A tender little smile crept over Celeste's face. 

” At this point he and Maudie bumped into each other 
oat here in the reception-room one day. I imagine each was 
surprised to find another human being so embarrassed. Well, 
something happened in the moment — as it docs. Now they 
are .seeing e.\ch other regularly. 'Fhey take walks in the 
late afternoon. It’s so pitiful and so sweet I He adores her 
w'ith his eyes, wondering how she can stoop to look on him. 
Her smile is pure worship, for she can't quite dare to believe 
that he actually loves her for herself.” 

She straiglitened and her lips gi'ew firm. 

” And I’m going to se<' to it that nothing touches that 
love ! I’hey need each other. Tliey’re perfect for each 
other. Poor Maiidie’s life lias been all but ruined. Now 
she’s beginning to live, and you should sec h.er ! She gets 
prettier every day. She wears suits and blouses instead of 
all those frilb lier aunt used to pick for her. She’s develop- 
ing a small, growing mind of her own. She hardly ever 
stammers. And Jerry’s gaining by leaps and lx)unds. He’s 
^got a reason now to live and to work. Well,” she ended, 
laughing, ” I didn't mean to browbeat you about it. I 
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guess I’m just preparing myself for an eventual encounter 
with her father.” 

Hilary still looked grave. “ Tm glad for Maudie if it 
looks like happiness, but I feel horribly responsible to J. V. 
If the things goes on, could you manage to let me meet the 
young fellow some time?” 

“Of course. But not for a while. Even I don’t say a 
single word yet. I just beam on them with all I’ve got 
whenever I see them. It’s all so delicate — like a little spring 
flower which a cold wind might kill. I know I sound like 
a romantic old fool, but I feel this deeply. I want those 
two to get mairied.” 

On his way home, Hilary kept thinking of Maudie and 
of J. V. If the faintest rumour of this affair reached him 
he would take Maudie away from the settlement — ^l)y force 
if necessary. Perhaps the friendship with young Seaton 
v/ould serve only to give Maudie sufficient charm and 
assurance at last to attract another, more suitable man. 
This, however, would be pretty rough on Seaton if he really 
cared for the girl. Hilary decided he must trust Celeste’s 
judgment for the moment but try as soon as he dared to, 
meet Seaton and form his own opinion. Meanwhile he 
would continue to have a feeling of discomfort if not actual 
guilt, for J. V. had thanked him again with beaming eyes 
only a week ago, saying that the settlement work was doing 
Maudie so much good ! 

From this his own thoughts moved now to J. V.’s owner- 
.ship of the Courier and Tommy Tatler’s paragraph about 
Lex. It had made a deeper mark upon his heart than he 
had admitted. The thing kept recurring to him constantly. 
He hated the daring, smart-aleck words with all their im- 
plications. They not only angered him; they raised in his 
mind an anxiety which all but stifled him. The more so 
because in these last weeks, with the ending of the scries 
of dinner parties, Lex had seemed restless. So many of his 
evenings were full, and in conse(|ucncc hers were empty. 
She went home often when he was occupied, and once or 
twice had gone to the theatre with Clari.ssa Ball and the 
Judge. He mu.st try hard, he decided now, to keep evenings 
free and to take her out himself wherever he decently 
could. Naturally for him, night clubs were impossible’^ 
during Lent. The whole weight of interests lying upon his 
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"mind and* heart were a world removed from those which 
would naturally engage Lex. This old fact was for the first 
time since their marriage rising seriously to confront them. 

He found her cheerful, however, when he got home. The 
play had been fun. Hilary must see it. She was going to 
help with a Junior League Benefit. Be chairman of a 
committee, in fact. It would he something to do. 

“ It’s the evenings, Hil, that bother me. We never go 
anywhere interesting. Never do anytliing that’s really fun. 
I tihink you need diversion too. You’re awfully thin,” she 
ended suddenly. 

“ Lent is always the hardest time for a clergyman. After 
Easter I’ll rest up a little. We’ll do something exciting. 
Maybe go off somewhere for a few days. A second honey- 
moon.” 

” I’d love that.” 

He drew her down to his knee. “ I know you miss the 
excitement you were used to. Don’t ever think I don’t 
understand. But try to be patient, darling.” 

” I guess you’re the one that must be patient. Don’t pay 
yiny attention to my moods.” 

She was looking into the fire and suddenly she laughed 
aloud. 

'‘What IS it?” Hilary asked. 

” I was remembering a funny night just about a year 
ago. There certainly is a contrast between my life then 
and now!” 

” What about that night ?” 

” Oh, it was crazy, but we had such fun I We were all 
at Bette Haviland’s dance till about two and then the party 
went flat, so one of the fellows suggested that eight of us 
go up to the Nat and swim. He was a wizard at water polo. 
So wc went and had a marvellous lime till about four, and 
then we were starved. One of tlic boys' father had a pent- 
house down-town, and he just remembered his sister was 
using it for a party that niglit and there might be food 
left. So wc all got dressed and went down. It was a 
gorgeous fK?nthouse and wo eat up all the food and then 
played .shuflleboard on one of the terraces till the sun 
came up.'* 

She paused, threading her slim fingers through Hilary’s 
long ones. 
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“ What a sunrjse ! I was with Jack Brennan that night. 
He’s a Catholic, so he suggested we go to six- thirty Mass 
at St. Catherine’s and then get breakfast, and that’s what 
we did. I wore Jack’s handkerchief over my head to church. 
Imagine, with a blue chiffon^vening dress ! It’s a wonder 
they let me in. The other girls looked just as bad. It was 
nice though, really, going to church so early. Then after 
Mass the boys routed out some couple they know down 
there who ran a little restaurant, and they cooked us 
sausages and pancakes! We ate like swine. I got home 
•about eight. Sunday morning. You should have seen Muff ! 
She was always scandalised when I was out all night.” 

She giggled, her face all alight. 

“ Our crowd was always doing the craziest things. Did 
I ever tell you about the night the boys took over the 
orchestra at the Raven Club? Thev were all pretty happy 
by that time, and no one could do a thing with them. 
Besides, it was so funny the whole place went mad. I was 
with Bill Lowden. He played the saxophone, or tried to. 
What a not I What a night I” 

Flilary’s face had stiffened. 

” Lex, there’s something I’ve never asked you, but you 
must tell me now\ Were you ever in love witli anyone 
else?” 

She nestled closer in his arms. 

“ There were a lot of fallows that I was very fond of 
and that I alwavs had fun with. But there’s been only one 
man I ever w^anted to marry. Give you three guesses!” 

As though Celeste’s advice had been prophetic, three of 
tlic young men who came to consult Hilary Thursday even- 
ing were concerned with the subject of morals. They were 
looking forward to professionsil careers. The way was long. 
Marriage was still far in the distance. They were earnest 
in their concern over their problems. Hilary was touched 
by their confidences, given him evidently because he, too, 
was a young mart. He found himself promising to preach 
upon the matter on the third Sunday afternoon of Lent. 

The fourth caller that night was of a different type 
entirely. He entered the study hesitantly, coveied with em- 
barrassment. Hilary’s efforts to put him at his case were un- 
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availing. He was a fresh-faced youth with dark, serious 
eyes. His whole countenance looked as though it was un- 
used to laughter. After several false starts he confessed 
that he was ashamed of coming, but that having read 
certain things in the papers about the vesper sermons he 
had felt emboldened to do so. He was a theological student 
at the Calvin Seminary. Hilary had heard of the institu- 
tion, one of those small, narrow-minded organisations 
designed, as Grandy used to say, “ for the earnest propaga- 
tion of ignorance and intolerance.” Hilary watched the 
nervous young man before him with interest and a deep 
sympathy. He was plainlv troubled. 

“ All my life,” he was saying now, “ I’ve believed every 
word of the Biblfi from Genesis to Revelation. I’ve never 
known a doubt until these last weeks.” 

At the look on Hilary’s face he half smiled. “ It wasn’t 
anything you said that did it. I never heard of you until after 
I began to suffer so. Then when I read about your sermons 
in the paper I thought maybe I could talk to you. You 
see I’m so worried I haven’t been sleeping lately.” 

” Tell me,” Hilary said kindly. “ I only hope I can help 
you.” 

“ It’s the miracle of feeding the five thousand. Just 
suddenly one day I found I couldn’t believe that. I thought 
then it was the devil tempting me and that I could over- 
come it. I prayed night and day, but it didn’t help. I still 
can’t believe it. And the thing that’s driving me to despair 
is that if I doubt one thing I may doubt another. Then 
everything will be swept away. And I’ve always wanted to 
preach the Gospel. I’m — I’m desperate. I don’t know what 
to do.” 

The white anguish on his face went to Hilary’s heart 
He began speaking slowly. 

” Suppose I tell you how that incident of the feeding of 
the five thousand seems to me. As a matter of fact I love 
to think of it. The whole scene must have been beautiful. 
It happened in the spring, you remember, and the glens 
and slopes there at Batiha would be covered with green 
grass. Below, the hke would be blue and dotted with little 
saillx)ats here and there. It was sunset. The hundreds of 
people who had come a long way to hear Jesus preach 
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still didn’t want to leave. The disciples were nervous and 
anxious about the crowd and probably hungry themselves. 
What was to be done?” 

Hilary saw that the young man had stopped his nervous 
fingering of his hat and was still. 

“As the disciples questioned Jesus about tlie problem 
of food, a little lad, sitting evidently in the front row of the 
crowd, who had brought his lunch with him, impulsively 
offered it. Now does it not seem reasonable to you that 
perhaps half the crowd, or a third at least, had also been 
provident enough to bring some food with them, knowing 
the circumstances? The rest of them, human nature being 
as it IS, had probably rushed carelessly off without any. 
Jesus made no demands, no suggestions. He simply 
accepted tlie lad’s gift of the three little loaves and the few 
fishes and raising them high in the siglit of all, blessed them 
and gave them to the disciples to distribute. What do you 
think probably happened then^” 

The young man was leaning forward, his eyes fixed on 
Hilary’s face. 

“ I am only telling you how I have always liked to 
interpret this story. I think that Jesus’ sublime faith in 
them touched the selfish hearts of the crowd so that sud- 
denly all those who had brought food turned it over to the 
disciples, and when it was divided and distributed it proved 
to be enough foi all.” 

llie young man stared in amazement but he did not 
speak. 

“ Which interpretation of the incident seems to you to 
have the deepest meaning for us, the greatest motivating 
power? The belief that Jesus by pressing some sort of 
supernatural button increased three loaves to the amount 
needed to feed a multitude, or that by his teaching and 
the inspiration of hi^ personality he caused several thousand 
people to win a victory over selfishness and share their 
food with those who had none^ Winch?” Hilary asked. 

The young man moistened his dry lips. “The latter,” 
he answered. 

“It seems so to me,” Hilary said quietly. Then he 
added, “ I’ll tell you the verse that has helped me in this 
connection. It’s this one; ‘The letter killcth but the spiiit 
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givetli life.* When you try to believe the Bible according 
to the letter you will find you have killed much of its 
truth. If you read in only in search of the spiritual, you 
will find life on every page.” 

There was a silence. Hilary expected argument and 
question, but instead with a long, shaken sigh the young 
student got up and reached for Hilary’s hand. He wrung 
it hard. 

“Thank you/’ he said huskily. “Thank you. I think 
I can sleep to-night.” 

Hilary worked every extra available minute during the 
next week upon his sermon on morality. It did not please 
him. The subject itself was difficult enough in all con- 
science, but all his efforts to arrange constructive thoughts 
about it were, he felt, completely unsuccessful. Meanwhile, 
the topic had been announced in the newspapers and also 
upon the weekly bulletins which went to the University, 
the Medical and Law Schools. After tearing up his fifth 
draft, Hilary sat in his study Saturday morning in a state 
approaching despair. This was something he must do well 
or not at all. He had not so far done it well and he could 
think of no better approach than the ones he had already 
tried. 

He had gone in the beginning to the brown scrapbook 
for help. Under “ Morality ” Orandy had jotted down 
many important notes, some of them causing the corners 
of Hilary’s mouth to twitch, some of them so serious, with 
illustration drawn from his own pastoral experience, that 
Hilary shuddered as he read. There was a Scriptural 
reference given also. It was from Proverbs, and the Bishop 
had added : “ To my mind one of the most dramatic pieces 
of prose ever written.” 

Hilary had read these verses from the seventh and ninth 
cha])ters carefully. He had an innate susceptibility to words. 
He agreed with Grandy’s opinion and decided at once to 
use them as an introduction to his sermon. But at midnight 
Saturday night there was still no sermon. Lex had been 
tired for once and had gone early to bed, so, with the 
world shut out, Hilary worked on in his study. One o’clock 
came, and two. His licad was hot and his hands unsteady 
as he wrote. 
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“ II ne marche pas,” he said at last almost with violence, 
and twisting the paper in his hand, flung it into the waste 
basket. 

He turned to the verses he had planned to use as a text. 
Suddenly, as they met his eyes now, an idea leaped to his 
brain. Why had he not thought of it at once? What could 
he or any other man say on this subject to compare with 
what had been said by the wise, sophisticated poet-king of 
the long ago! He stood up, rejoicing in the relief of a 
perfect solution to a vexing problem, and read the passages 
slowly aloud. Then, with a strong inner excitement, he 
went down to the church itself, turned on the light at the 
lectern and read them again and yet again. He was con- 
tent. He had his sermon. 

The next afternoon at four o’clock the church was filled. 
Something turned over in Hilary’s heart as he saw the 
rov/s upon rows of young men sitting there, their faces 
watchful, expectant, waiting for some sort of guidance. 
With most desperate earnestness he prayed silently as he 
knelt in his place in the chancel, that his strange message 
would be blcs'^ed to their need. 

The music was unusually beautiful. (He had made a 
last-minute request for an extra anthem.) Adams’ reading 
of the evening prayers was moving, as always. At last it 
was time for him. Hilary moved towards the pulpit, 
ascended it, fared the altar, turned, and stood for a moment 
looking over the large audience. Then slowly, in measuied 
cadence, he began to read : 

“ My son, keep my words, and lay up my command- 
ments with thee. That thev may keep thee from the 
strange woman, from the stranger which flattereth with 
her words For at the window of my house I looked 
through my casement, and beheld among the youths, a 
young man devoid of understanding, passing through the 
street near her corner; and he went the way to her house, 
in the twilight, in the evening, in the black and dark 
night; and behold there met him a woman with the attire 
of an harlot and subtil of heart. So she caught him and 
kissed him, and with an impudent face said unto him, 
I have pel fumed my bed with myrrh, aloes, and cinna- 
mon. Come, let us take our fill of love until the morning. 



I-iCt US solace ourselves with loves. For the goodman is 
not at hoiiie, he is gone a long journey.” 

As Hilary read slowly, oh, there was a silence in the 
church so profound that no breath or movement stirred 
it. He raised his head at last and looked into the faces 
raised to his. He spoke the final lines with his eyes upon 
them, giving majestic weight to every syllable. 

“ She saith to him, Stolen waters are sweet and 
bread eaten in secret is pleasant. But he knoweth not 
that the dead are there; and that her guests are in the 
depths of hell.” 

The vestibule was crowded after the service. Many of 
the young men waiting asked hesitantly to be told again 
where the passages just read could be found. Hilary de- 
cided in the moment to have copies printed for mailing. 

When he reached the rectory at last he was so weary he 
could hardly hold his head up. The late night, the usual 
I strain of the morning services along with the tension con- 
nected with vespers, had left him exhausted. He was dis- 
appointed to find the McCollys there for tea, for he would 
have preferred a quiet evening with Lex. He pulled himself 
together, however, and tried to act his part as host. Lex, 
in palest green, looked like the first spring flower. His eyes 
rested continually upon her face, waiting for her smile. 

“ Hilary’s killing himself,” she said as Morris was re- 
moving the tea things, ” and nothing I can say affects him. 
Thank goodness it will soon be Easter. Isn’t he thin. 
Mother?” 

“You are, Hilary. Are you sure you're well?” 

“ Perfectly. Just tired. A late night w'orking, and a full 
day to-day. I’ll rest to-morrow.” 

“ He’ll rest up,” said Lex, “ by making six calls, having 
an unexpected wedding and a funeral or two, reading a 
paper at the Clerical Club, and supervising something or 
other in the Parish House half the night. I’m a neglected 
wife, I tell you. I’m thinking of a divorce.’' 

“ Lex ! Please don’t say such things even in fun.” 

She was quickly penitent. “ Don’t be a goose, Hil. My 
big worry is that you’re running yourself ragged. You’ve 
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got to take a vacation after Easter. Things really are going 
well, though, with the church, aren’t they?” Her voice held 
an unexpected note of pride. 

“ I think so. We had amazing congregations at all the 
services to-day. Oh, by the way,” he added, turning to 
old Alex, “you’ve never got that information I wanted, 
have you? About the ownership of those flats?” 

Old Alex fidgeted. “ When things are going well, why 
do you have to stir up trouble? Why don’t you keep your 
nose out of those flats?” 

, Hilary glanced around. Lex was bearing her mother off 
upstairs to display her new suit and had not heard her 
father’s remark. He turned back quickly to old Alex. 

“ I’ve really got to go into that. Did you find out the 
owner?” 

“ I did, three months ago. I’ve been stalling, for I’m 
warning you it’s none of your business. If I tell you it’s 
going to put you on the spot. Now you be sensible and 
don’t ask any more questions.” 

Hilary’s tired face grew whiter. 

“ I must know,” he said quietly. “ Please tell me without . 
any more delay.” 

Old Alex made a despairing motion with his cigar. 

“ All right,” he said, “ you asked for it. The man who 
owns those flats is Henry Alvord.” 



Chapter X 


Hilary would have confided to no one his method of using 
the brown scrapbook which was proving his grandfather’s 
most valuable bequest to him. During the first weeks it 
had been in his possession he had found remembrance too 
painful as he had glanced at the neat, hauntingly familiar 
script. Later, when he had read enough to discover what 
a storehouse of wisdom and practical help the volume con- 
tained, he had considered two ways in which he might 
employ it. One was to read it through at once, and then, 
with a general knowledge of what it contained, return to 
it from time to time to refresh his memory as to its advice. 

The other was a more sentimental and slightly illogical 
approach, but Hilary chose it. He decided to remain un- 
aware of the full contents of the book, going to it only in 
times of real need, just as he would have gone to his grand- 
father, himself, for special counsel. What he then found 
would seem a more direct contact with the Bishop’s own 
spirit because of the sudden and appropriate timing. 

His other reason for this method was that he wanted to 
make his own way, rely upon his own judgment, and reach 
his own decisions, without dependence upon anyone, even 
Grandy. Even though he made mistakes, he must shoulder 
his own responsibilities in his own way. Only in extremities 
would he consult the book. 

On the morning after the alarming disclosure concerning 
Henry Alvord, Hilary went straight to his study, disregarded 
the mail, and took down the worn volume. Since it was so 
carefully — if originally — indexed he could always find 
quickly what he wanted. He went down the list of Vs now, 
smiling as he read : 

vacations vcs|)crs 

vanity vestry 

ventilation (church) 

He turned to the page for “ vestry.” There was detailed 
information concerning their election, function, general 
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qualifications, and the rector’s attitude towards them. 

Underneath was written : 

General Comment 

In my years as a rector I was always fortunate in my 
vestry. In all my parishes they were, with three excep- 
tions, fine men. Capable in managing the temporal 
affairs of the parish but also, good men in the best sense : 
devoted to the church, honest, chaste, upright, kindly. 
The type of men needed to build a church (or a world) 
upon. My deepest friendships through the years were 
with my vestrymen. But as to the three (not many ex- 
ceptions over a thirty years’ ministry) one was immoral, 
one dishonest, and one just plain ornery. (By the way, 
the dictionary definition of that word is • “mean; low.” 
In trying to describe the spiritual state of the man, this is 
the only term that fits.) 

In each case, once I was sure of the facts, I tried to get 
him to change his w-ays. When this failed I asked for the 
man’s resignation. And in each case it was a sore, trouble- 
some business, especially since the wife of each was a fine 
woman. But my strong feeling, increasing during my * 
years as bishop, is that the leaders of any church, while 
naturally faulty and fallible like all humans, must have 
as their outstanding characteristic an unquestionable and 
unswerving purpose for good in all the departments of 
their lives. If they fall short of this, they are a hindrance 
to the church of God and should not hold office in it. 

Ileie’s a story : Back in Maryville in my grandfather’s 
day there was a Presbyterian elder who was supposed to 
give short measure when he sold his grain. One day when 
he was out at his cornenb ready to load his wagon, old Dr. 
McAllister, the preacher, drove up, took off his long-tailed 
coat, hung it over the fence, and pitched in to help him. 
On each skimpy bushel the preacher would pile on more 
ears. “ ‘ Good measure pressed down, shaken together, 
and running over,’ ” he’d say. “ That’s what the Bible 
tells us.” 

The elder was furious but helpless. When the load was 
finished the old preacher straightened up and looked him 
in the eye. “ A man that serves in the house of the Lord V 
must serve him also at the corncrib,” he said, and left. 
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The story went that the elder gave full measure after that. 
So, try first to convert your man to good ways. If it isn’t 
possible, don’t compromise. Oust him. 

Hilary replaced the volume, his face grave. He must still 
proceed slowly, carefully, but proceed he must, eventually. 

In the mail were many letters concerning what he called 
now in his own mind, “ Solomon’s Sermon.” One in par- 
ticular surprised him. It was from Dr. Shane. They had 
met one way and another frequently during the last months 
and had advanced to terms of real friendship. 

Dear Laitrens : 

As vou know, we doctors don’t have much time for the 
luxury of saving our souls, but this afternoon I dropped 
in on your vesper service to see what all the commotion 
was about. I haven’t been so impressed in many a long 
year. Tell me again what that passage was that you 
read, will you? It mightn’t do me any harm to look it 
over occasionally. 

Do you know what I’ve recently decided? A man 
that stays a bachelor all his life is a damn’ fool. 

Shane. 

“ I wonder,” Hilary muttered to himself, “ if he might 
be in love.” 

Lex’s joking description of his Monday holiday had not 
been far wrong, Hilary wryly admitted to himself as he 
stacked the mail for Miss Mowbray to-morrow, and then 
considered what lay before him. There was a funeral at 
three. A hard one, too. He wondered how if the average 
layman ever dreamed how much emotional strain a clergy- 
man suffered through his constant association with death. 
Much more than a doctor, for example, for the latter was 
concerned chiefly with curing men’s ills. When he failed, 
he was rarely ever present at the end. I'hen he could forget 
the case and go on his busy way. The minister was the 
one who must at that point take over and perform the 
strange, sad, almost primitive rites of burial. It was he 
who must consign the body to the earth: "T/iou most 
worthy Jud^^e Eternal, suffer us not, at our last hour, for 
any pains of death, to fall from Thee, , . It was he who 
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must tear from his own heart some comfort for the stricken 
family. Unless he suffered with them the words of holy 
consolation did not, somehow, ring true. He wondered if 
after long years in the ministry he would learn to look 
calmly, objectively upon this part of his work; if he would 
ever repeat the Committal at the grave, watch the white 
faces of grief bent above it, and then go home cheerfully 
to his own dinner. Perhaps men of God had to learn this 
in order to save their own health and reason. So far, he 
had not. 

To-day’s service was a poignant one to him. The young 
woman, a Mrs. Hartley, wife of a University professor, 
had sent for him the day before she went to the hospital. 
He could see her vividly now, her face laug'hing and 
apologetic by turns. 

“ It’s really just a simple thing I’m going for. I know 
I’m silly even to think of any danger in connection with it, 
but since I liave no family near, would you keep this 
envelope and give it to Hank, my husband, if — if anything 
should go wrong? Of course nothing will and we’ll have 
a huge laugh over it when I get back. It’s a sort of mixture 
of where to look for the children’s summer underwear and 
how much I love them all ! Isn’t it idiotic?” 

She was delightfully entertaining, and they had been 
quite gay when he left. On the way back he had smiled 
over the foolishness of women and the curious commissions 
entrusted to the clergy. A week later he had handed the 
letter to Henry Hartley. 

“The service will be in the church, of course,” Hartley 
had said with white lips. “ Everything just as she would 
wish. As for myself, perhaps I should tell you that I think 
there is nothing after death. Nothing.” 

This lay heavily upon Hilary’s heart. For the man’s 
own sake and for the sake of that laughing, eager face that 
had turned to him that day, he must try to find some help 
for him. No mere repetition of the usual Scriptural 
phrases would do in this case, not even the conventional 
Easter sermon. The man was a scientist. Hilary knit his 
dark brows. He must find time somehow to do some extra 
reading along this line, searching for an approach to the 
whole matter which would seem at least intelligent to 
Hartley’s mind. He made a note of this. 
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This afternoon at five there was a meeting of the Clerical 
Club at which Hilary was to speak. (He was planning to 
skip the dinner which followed because he was determined 
to take Lex out that night.) The Clerical Club was at once 
a challenge and an aggravation. It seemed to him it offered 
a possibility for the development of religious unity and 
tolerance if representatives not only of various denomina- 
tions but also of all the major creeds were invited to join. 
Instead, it resolved itself into a small group of rectors who 
read erudite papers on the Pauline doctrines and was 
permeated by a mild exclusiveness. He was determined 
to set forth his views that night. What about making the 
club a forum for the discussion of the problems they all, 
as city ministers, faced? What about inviting Father 
Connelly of St. Mary’s and Rabbi Hershman to join if they 
would? Probably they wouldn’t, but no harm in asking. 

Hilary knew this would be a bombshell, and might pro- 
duce no constructive results, but he couldn’t go on month 
after month without at least expressing his honest convic- 
tion. He got out his notes for his speech now and was 
going over them when Hastings stuck his head in the door. 
On Mondays, with Miss Mowbray off, Hastings gloried in 
answering the telephone. 

“ It’s that Mrs. Diana Downes,” he said in a stage 
whisper. “ She don’t give you no peace. What’ll I tell 
her?” 

Hilary got up suddenly, shoved his notes in his pocket, 
and started out. 

“ I’m not here, Hastings, and there is no possible way of 
reaching me.” 

“ That’s what I thought. Fact is, that’s what I thought 
that first Sunday when she gave me the note. I’ll take care 
of her,” he added darkly. 

At a quarter to seven that night Hilary ran up the stairs 
in the rectory and found Lex dressing in their room. He 
caught her to him and circled about the floor. 

“Let’s go dancing!” he said. “You’re right. I’ve just 
realised it. I do need diversion. I’ve got to throw off care 
and other people’s troubles once in a while or I’ll go crazy. 
What do you say, Mrs. Laurens? May I date you up for 
the evening?” 

Lex’s eyes shone. “ Oh, Hil, this is wonderful 1 This is 
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just as though you were a regular — ^just as though you 
weren’t a parson at all ! You even look different ! Honestly, 
you don’t know how serious you’ve been lately. A regular 
old Jeremiah. And dancing! You know how I love that, 
and I haven’t danced for weeks and weeks. Oh, let’s have 
a lovely time to-night!” 

“ I don’t believe it had better be a night club, darling. 
I’m sorry, for after all, I’m young myself. I’d like to go 
out once in a while and kick over the traces and not care 
a cent who saw me. But can’t we go somewhere else very 
top-drawer and elegant where there’s good food and a good 
orchestra?” 

“ I know the very place,” Lex said. “ The Windsor ! 
I’ve always been keen about it. It costs like murder, 
though.” 

Hilary made an expansive gesture. “ A fig for the cost ! 
This is our big night. Good heavens, you must have flowers, 
and the florists will be closed ! Do they grow orchids at the 
Windsor?” 

“ Yes. Beauties. You’re so sweet, Hil ! No wonder I 
married you in spite of everything.” 

“Let’s have a sandwich and coffee up here now while 
I’m catching my breath, then we’ll go out for dinner about 
eight-thirty. O.K.?” 

“ Perfect. I’ll tell Morris.” 

She paused in the doorway, turning to look at him mis- 
chievously. “ I feel quite like a girl again,” she said. 

The words struck Hilary. Lex had been pretty patient, 
considering all she had given up. Suddenly he had a 
glimpse of something so deep and unalterable in her that 
it was like a revelation. Who, he thought, was he to have 
won her love? 

When they returned that night they stood a moment in 
the lower hall. Lex dropped her wrap and her bare 
shoulders gleamed in the soft light. Hilarv stooped and 
pressed his lips to her arms, her throat, her lips. 

“ Did you. have a good time?” he whispered. 

She looked up at him soberly. 

“ I don’t believe you realise how handsome you are in 
evening clotlies ! Yes, it’s been wonderful to-night.” She 
drew a little sigh. “ I needed this, Hil. Let’s do it often. 
Don’t forget 1” 



Before he fell asleep, Hilary thought again of Hartley, 
whose wife he had buried that afternoon, lying now with 
his arms empty, his heart void of hope. He turned and 
drew Lex’s warm, fragrant body closer to him. He must 
get some new books on the subject of immortality and see 
if he could find a thought, even a hint which might reach 
the man. 

He thought again, too, of his speech at the Clerical Club. 
As he had feared, he hadn’t got to first base with his 
suggestion. Well, at least he had made it, and he could 
keep on trying ! 

With all the pressure of the Lenten season upon him, 
Hilary finally decided to postpone taking up the tenement 
ownership problem until after Easter. His days were so 
crowded that he often, if Lex was to be out, dashed across 
to Mrs! Milligan’s hole-in-the-wall shop for a quick lunch 
after the daily noontime service. These, like Sunday ves- 
pers, were now thronged with men, and Hilary strove 
earnestly over the brief addresses. It was becoming in- 
creasingly clear that his greatest work was to be that of a 
preacher. Adams was taking over, more and more, the 
routine pastoral duties, though of course there were still 
many weddings and funerals for which Hilary’s services were 
particularly asked. But his fame as a preacher was spread- 
ing. He would have been less than human if he had not 
realised this and humbly rejoiced in it. All his native 
powers of mind and personality seemed to unite as he 
mounted the pulpit steps. 

Oft when tlie word is on me to deliver, 

Lifts the illusion and the truth lies bare ! 

The lines came often to his mind as he looked down upon 
a waiting audience and felt the certain power of the words 
given him; felt the need of the hungry souls and his own 
longing to serve them; felt, in fleeting, exalted moments, 
in touch with those deep, spiritual reservoirs from which 
the heart of man must draw. Daily he prayed for guidance 
and humility in his preaching. 

Attractive invitations to speak at this affair or that kept 
pouring in constantly. Because he loved dealing with ideas 
and with words, because he possessed that magnetic quality 
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which draws and holds an audience, he still, as from the 
first, had a half-shamed longing to accept them all. This 
was, of course, impossible, so he curbed his desire and tried 
to choose the occasions with increasing discrimination. 
Miss Mowbray was of the greatest help here. Her knowledge 
of the city and its featured organisations was extensive. In 
addition to this she had an uncanny way of discovering 
the plain and often extremely shaky framework beneath 
many a highly upholstered “ benefit ” or “ rally.” As a rule 
he followed her advice in the matter of selection, and kept 
these occasions down to a minimum, but he could not help 
knowing that there was a wide acclaim for him as a speaker. 

One day, when Lex had planned to lunch with her 
mother, Hilary crossed to Mrs. Milligan’s when the noon 
service was finished. The latter eyed him with her usual 
affectionate interest. 

“ It’s gettin’ more and more like ourselves ye are every 
day,” she said to him. 

“How so, Mrs. Milligan?” 

“ The people, the crowds goin’ in. Anybody’d think it 
was a Catholic church to look at it now. I’ll tell ye what,’ ' 
she added confidentially, “ when the Pope dies I’ll vote 
for you !” 

At that moment Miss Mowbray entered, and the quip 
was repeated for her benefit. She took a stool next to 
Hilary at the counter and they laughed together as they ate. 
They were laughing again as they left, over Mrs. Milligan’s 
parting .salute. Then, as they crossed the street together, 
they fell to discussing a speaking invitation which had come 
in the morning’s mail. 

“ I wouldn’t go there,” Miss Mowbray was saying 
positively as they reached the opposite kerb. “ I think it 
would be a foolish waste of lime. I know that set-up.” 

“All right,” said Hilary, smiling. “I guess that settles 
it.” 

So engrossed had they both been in their conversation 
that neither had noticed Lex, standing near the entrance 
to the Parish House. Hilary now saw her first and looked 
rueful. The only thought in his mind was that he had 
somehow missed having lunch with her. 

“Why, Lex,” he said, “how do you come to be here? 
I thought you were up-town with your mother.” 
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That was called off at the last minute. Tve been wonder- 
ing where you were.” 

Her dimpled chin was well up and there was a quizzical 
look in her eyes. 

“ Hallo, Miss Mowbray,” she added. 

Miss Mowbray’s expression was strange. Even before 
she spoke, Hilary saw to his amazement and discomfort that 
she had flushed up to the very roots of her ash-blonde hair. 

“ I’ll run on in a,nd get to work,” she said now, trying 
apparently to sound casual. “Good-bye, Mrs. Laurens.” 

When she was gone Lex stood looking up at her husband. 

“ So,” she said, “ I have secretary trouble and didn’t 
know it !” 

“ Don’t be an utter goose ! Come on. Let’s walk round 
the block and get some air. I’m terribly sorry I didn’t go 
home to lunch. When I know you’re going to be out, I 
often run over here for a snack. It saves time. You know 
Morris. He makes a ceremony even over a sandwich. And 
just now I’m so rushed.” 

Lex slipped her arm through his. 

“ All right. I really do understand how it is. But what 
about Miss Mowbray?” 

“ Well — nothing. She eats there usually because it’s con- 
venient. She says Mrs. Milligan always cheers her up. The 
old woman’s funny as a crutch. That’s all there is to tell.” 

“ Not quite, Hil.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Didn’t you see her blush?” 

“ Yes,” he admitted hesitatingly, “ I did. I don’t know 
what struck her.” 

They walked on for a few minutes in silence, then Lex 
spoke. 

“ She’s in love with you, Hil.” 

“Don’t!” Hilary said almost angrily. “Don’t say such 
a thing. It’s absurd ! She’s the most poised, sensible girl 
in the world. I don’t want you ever to think that again, 
let alone speak it.” 

“ Well,” Lex said, “ don’t get so excited about it. I don’t 
like the idea myself, but at least I’m trying to treat it 
calmly.” 

“ But it’s not so ! It’s perfectly ridiculous. She was just 
a little flustered now for some reason.” 
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“ Don’t be a modest ass, Hil. I think it would be more 
queer if she didn’t fall for you. Only I had never thought 
of it before and I don’t feel too comfortable about it, some- 
how.” 

“And what about me? You’ve put this darned idea in 
my head and I’ll be afraid now even to smile at the girl. 
I wish you’d kept your crazy thoughts to yourself, as you 
should have done.” 

It was the nearest to sharp words he had ever come, and 
suddenly Lex’s eyes filled. She dropped his arm and turned 
-back without speaking. Hilary looked at her quickly and 
then felt wild with anger at himself. 

“ Darling,” he said, “ please forgive me ! I don’t know 
why on earth I snapped like that. I was upset and em- 
barrassed, I guess, because I have to work with her every 
day. Lex, let’s go home for a minute. I’ve got to be sure 
you forgive me. I know I’m edgy these days, for I feel so 
tired and so driven. But that’s no excuse. I could kill 
m\sclf for making you weep.” 

They went back to the house and he took her in his 
arms, protesting his love between his kisses. Lex slowly 
smiled «igain and reassured him. But as he returned to his 
study he was still disturbed, most of all because, for the 
first time, quick w'ords of his had brought tears to Lex’s 
eyes. 

He found Miss Mowbray her usual calm, contained self. 
She met him before he reached his door. 

“ You have a caller,” she said in a low voice. “ I tried 
to steer him off but he was insistent. He said he would wait 
till you came. He’s in theie now.” She handed him a card. 
It read : “ Rev. James C. Murdoch, D.D.” 

Hilary walked in. His guest was a short, stocky man of 
perhaps fifty with black eyes, an unlined face and dark, 
thinning hair. His chin was strong, and his lips thin. 

They shook hands and sat down, Hilary uneasily con- 
scious of the work awaiting him. He hoped the man would 
not fin Grandy’s pai lance) “have his sittin’ breeches on.” 

“ Mr. Laurens,” tlie caller began, “ I have come to you 
in the spirit of Chri.st to see if by some means It might 
be given me to turn your mind from the heresies you are 
disseminating. You are young yourself. You mav not 
realise the great harm you are doing to those, especially the 
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young, who come to hear you preach. You are doubtless 
carried away by a desire for popularity and false adulation. 
But what you do not realise is that you are selling your own 
soul to the devil.” 

Hilary looked back at him blankly, too surprised to 
speak. 

“ I am a professor of theology in the Calvin Seminary,” 
the other went on. “ One of our most promising young men 
has left us, largely, I think, due to a recent conversation 
with you. He finally confessed as much. The weight of 
that you must bear upon your own conscience.” 

Hilary recalled at once the troubled young divinity 
student and felt a sudden pleasure at his release. 

“He’s not giving up the ministry, is he?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“ I believe,” the other said stiffly, “ that he is changing 
to another seminary, but the harm already done him is 
irreparable. How can you, foi the sake of a little publicity, 
a little notoriety, tamper with the word of God and with 
men’s immortal souls? How can you sell for a mess of 
pottage that faith once delivered to the saints?” 

Hilary was so dumbfounded that no words came to his 
lips. Besides, the other, evidently feeling he was making 
the impression he wished, rushed on, without waiting. 

“ I have read extracts of your vesper sermons in the 
papers; I have talked with some men who have been to 
your services. Evervthing gives evidence of the fact that 
you are unsound. These young men who come to consult 
you have doubtless been touched by the poison of doubt. 
Are you ebt\blishing their faith or breaking it down? If 
they question those tenets of the creed against which the 
higher criticism has been aimed, what arc you answering 
them?” His dark eyes pierced Hilary’s as he leaned tensely 
forward. 

“ But, my dear sir,” Hilary said, “ the young men who 
come here to talk to me aren’t even considering the matters 
you have in mind. You’re thinking in terms of a generation 
ago. I'hesc young people now arc asking. Is there a God? 
Docs he care? C.an prayer reach Him? Does His hand 
^ actually guide the universe? These are the questions that 
' our young iDcople — the ones who really think — are asking 
to-day. If anyone will listen to them ” he added. 
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The man before him looked stunned. “ You mean then 
that they do not question the usual disputed articles of the 
creed?” 

“No, I don’t mean that. Those points simply do not 
seem important to them They’ve gone away beyond that. 
As I say, it was their fathers who questioned those. This 
new generation is thinking in different terms, and, I believe, 
straighter to the mark.” 

Dr. Murdoch’s face was actually pale in his earnestness. 
His voice had the sternness of doom in it. 

' “ There are no different terms for religion in different 
generations, Mr. Laurens. There is one plan of salvation 
and one only, whereby men may be saved and those who 
reject it will be utterly lost. Lose sight of that at your peril. 
I have never before heard any minister of the Gospel so 
desecrate his holy office as you have just now done by those 
loose words. You say lightly that some people consider cer- 
tain tenets of the creed unimportant. You evidently concur 
with this or condone it. The creed ! Upon which the whole 
Christian church rests ! Mr. Laurens, I tell you you are an 
apostate. In sackcloth and ashes you should leave your 
pulpit before you lead any more souls to hell.” 

Hilary flushed, and pressed down a not unnatural anger. 

“ Dr. Murdoch, you have certainly not spared my feel- 
ings. Now, I’m going to tell you how I feel about you. 
Your conviction that you are absolutely right in all things 
religious, and your readiness to sit in judgment upon any 
who differ with you, savours to me not so much of true faith 
as of spiritual self-conceit. Maybe a little humble un- 
certainty is good for a soul. M<aybe it would be good for 
yours.” 

Dr. Murdoch started to retort, but Hilary raised his 
finger. 

“ The other thing I want to say is more important. I 
want you to do something for me. I want you to face a 
question honestly. If Jesus could suddenly come back to 
earth now, in March, 1940, do you think He would be 
concerned over anybody’s adherence to a creed? Do you 
tliink he would even have the slightest interest in creeds? 
Do you honestly think he would?” 

T ” 

“Or,” Hilary went on, “would He preach as He did 
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before, as the compassionate Son of Man, looking out upon 
a stricken world, beseeching men to love God as their 
Father and all men as their neighbours, to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and visit the sick and the poor. Would this 
not be the burden of his message? I charge you to think of 
this, for it has great bearing upon our present-day religion, 
and answer it in your own soul. I have already answered 
it in mine.” 

Dr. Murdoch rose slowly, his lips set. 

“ I can only reply by telling you that I shall pray that 
somehow your heart may be enlightened and that you may 
be brought to a knowledge of the truth.” 

“ Thank you,” said Hilary courteously. “ I shall do the 
same for you.” 

Dr. Murdoch looked up, startled and angry, then shook 
his head and allowed himself to be ushered out without 
further words. When he disappeared down the stairs, 
Hilary remained leaning in the study doorway. 

“ What is it?” Miss Mowbray asked from her desk in the 
outer office. “You look completely done in.” 

Hilary smiled, forgetting momentarily the complication 
of Miss Mowbray. 

“ I don’t think I like being consigned to hell even though 
I don’t expect to go,” he answered. 

Margaret Mowbray’s face stiffened. “ I knew that man 
was here for no good. I should have headed him off. You 
have enough to think of right now. I’ll see to him if he 
comes again.” 

“ I don’t believe he will,” Hilary said, “ but it’s all right. 
My skin is thick.” 

He went back into the study hastily and closed the door. 
There had been in Margaret’s voice a certain protective 
fierceness. This sudden revelation concerning her had hit 
him hard. 

He sat down now, thinking over the conversation with 
Murdoch. He was glad he had kept his temper and yet 
said his say. But how comfortable, how immeasurably 
comfortable to be entirely sure of one’s self in all matters 
of religion ! To lean upon a system of theology, and rest 
one’s mind upon it completely ! That was the way with 
Murdoch and his kind. I’hat was the way also with Father 
Connelly of St. Mary’s, of whom Hilary had grown very 
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fond. They were both young men, congenial in most ways 
except doctrine. Once only to him Hilary had venturra 
a hesitant question : 

“ Do you ever think about religious matters as honestly 
and openily as you would about anything else?” 

“ I beg your pardon ?” 

“ I mean, do you believe everything your church teaches 
without question?” 

“ Of course,” Father Connelly answered, “ The church 
is our infallible mother.” 

' He was thinking now that consciously or unconsciously 
both Murdoch and Father Connelly had theii feet set upon 
the easier way. He respected their sincerity; he envied 
them their unquestioning convictions. And yet — and yet — 
how easy it would have been for the Master Himself, when 
He began to preach, to accept the rigid theology of His 
own day ! There would then have been no conflict with 
the Pharisees. But there would also have been no new 
Gospel. 

Slowly upon a sheet of paper before him he lightly traced 
a line he recalled from college days. Then, strongly, firmly, 
he wrote it again and propped it in front of him : 

Truth is a staff rejected. 

He turned to his work. If he were lucky he might get 
an hour in on his sermon before time for the next caller. 

On the Monday before Easter Lex met him at the door 
as he came in to lunch. 

“ A letter from Dick !” she announced excitedly. “ Hurry 
up and open it. Fve a crazy hunch he’s coming.” 

“ It’s about the first we’ve heard since January, isn’t it?” 
Hilary said, eagerly slitting the envelope and reading aloud. 

Most Righfeous One ! 

I hope to arrive within the shadow of your sanctuary 
on Thursday afternoon. Kindly apprise members of 
your household of my intentions (which towards Muff 
at least are still strictly honourable). Also, if corivenient, 
please substitute baked ham for the fatted calf which 
would otherwise be indicated. 
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Yours, in a continued state of unregenerate content- 
ment. 


Dick. 


When they had finished laughing they began to plan. 
Already a light mood had fallen upon them. They told 
Morris; they told Muff; they discussed entertainment over 
their lunch. 

“ Why not have some of my crowd Saturday night for 
an informal buffet?” Lex said. “Just the come-easy, go- 
easy kind of thing Dick likes? Wouldn’t that be fun? I 
hope I haven’t spoiled Sunday dinner for him. I asked 
Aunt Samantha just to-day on the impulse if they’d come. 
Will Dick hate it?” 

“ I don’t think so. He may find Aunt Samantha amusing. 
Anyway I’m glad you did it. Let’s invite Forrest. He’s 
alone. Dick’s so crazy about Mrs. Reed, why not ask her, 
too? She would fit in all right with the Adamses and anti- 
dote Aunt Samantlia.” 

“ I’ll call her up right away,” Lex said, “ then I’ll get 
‘fhings started for Saturday night. Oh, it’s good to be 
planning for something! I could hug Dick!” 

“You know what?” Hilary said suddenly. “I’d like to 
have Shane. Would he fit in for Saturday night? I think 
he and Dick would take to each other.” 

Lex considered. “ He’s older, but that wouldn’t matter 
as long as he’s a bachelor. The crowd all know him. He 
can really be fun when he gets going. Yes, I'll ask him.” 

“ I’ve a feeling he’s gotten interested in a girl. I may 
be all wrong. Just an idea.” 

“ Well,” said Lex. “ I'll invite him and tell to bring a 
girl along if he wants to. I’m going to tell a lot of the 
fellows to do that, and the girls to bring men. I can’t be 
bothered matching everybody up for this kind of an affair. 
It’s always more fun this wav anyhow, for you ne\cr know 
who’s coining. Look at Morris. He’s so happy he can’t 
walk straight!” 

The old negro was swaying out of the room, executing a 
fancy step or two as he went. 

. “ Dick's always been his favourite,” Hilary said, smiling. 
‘ Well, I’ve got to get back to work. This week’s going to 
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be a hard one. If I can just last through Sunday, then I’m 
going to relax. You’re sure you’re satisfied to go to Atlantic 
City next week? It’s not a very original idea, but it will 
be a few days’ rest and just us !” 

“ It will be all right,” Lex said. “ We both like the ocean. 
Mother wants us to fly down to Florida and join them for 
a couple of weeks. She and Dad will pay all expenses. I 
got the letter this morning, but Dick’s sort of knocked that 
news out of my head. I didn’t suppose you’d want to go, 
anyway.” 

“You would like to?” 

Lex shrugged. “ I like to go anywhere any time. If they 
were Miami or Palm Beach I’d be crazy to go. But 
they’re at this inland club, you know, because of the golf, 
and it sounds pretty deadly to me. I guess we’d better 
stick to our first plan.” 

“ I think you’ll like our rooms. I haven’t told you, but 
I really blew myself. Second honeymoon, you know. Now, 
I must be off.” 

On the way back to his study he took time to rejoice 
that they weie not to accept the McCollys’ invitation for 
Florida. He was already genuinely fond of old Alex, though 
by all standards they should have been thoroughly un- 
congenial. But to Mrs. McGolly he could feci no closer 
than he ever had. The word “mother” still stuck in his 
throat. She was always easily friendly, correctly pleasant, 
but he had an uncomfortable feeling that she resented his 
profession as shutting Lex out of the spectacular social life 
she could otherwise have had. All in all, he was glad Lex 
was her father’s own daughter. 

The week moved swiftly towards the great climax of the 
church year. Hilary found every nerve of him taut with 
the mental and emotional strain. As though the prepara- 
tion for the great services themselves was not enough, there 
were constant extra and often tragic demands upon his 
time and strength : a sick call at midnight from the family 
of a man who wanted Communion before he died; a dis- 
traught husband who begged for help with his wife, who 
was a confirmed alcoholic; the desperate plea for aid and 
counsel from a woman whose husband was about to leave 
her — these and other extraneous duties tore his mind and 
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heart to ribbons daily when he most desired complete in* 
tegration for his sermons. 

Dick’s arrival Thursday seemed to blow a strong fresh 
breeze through the rectory. He was still too thin, Hilary 
thought, and his dark eyes looked bigger than ever in his 
long pale face, but he was his usual exuberant self. He 
came tearing downstairs and into the library before dinner, 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“ I kissed Muff ! Caught her in the upper hall and gave 
her a red-hot one ! Gad, you should have seen her face ! 
Couldn’t have looked more shocked if I’d raped her. But 
I’ll bet she liked it. Bet she’d like the other too, only I 
haven’t quite the nerve.” 

“ Dick !” Hilary remonstrated. “ You’re getting worse !” 

“Let him alone,” Lex begged through her laughter. 
“ What we need, Dick, in this house is a little more normal 
depravity. Even mine doesn’t quite balance Hil’s virtue. 
It’s really a strain, trying to live up to. . . 

“ A man of God,” Dick ended wickedly. Then as they 
both saw a shadow on Hilary’s face they set about being 
^T)articularly gay to reassure him that they were only joking. 
It had hurt a little, however. 

Dick had to leave Monday, so they carefully planned the 
days. 

“ I have the twelve-to-three services to-morrow. Good 
Friday, you know,” Hilary said. 

“ Won’t Adams take part of it?” Lex asked. 

“Of course, but I will be there all the time anyway. 
Then to-morrow night I’m awfully afraid I’ll have to work 
in the study, for this week has been so broken up I’m not 
sure enough yet of my sermon. And you know on Easter 
people really expect something.” 

“ Sure,” said Dick, “ go right ahead and feed your flock. 
Lex and I will go into church to-morrow at twelve for a 
few minutes just to fool the devil and then we’ll bum 
around the city the rest of the day. What say, Lexa?” 

“ Swell ! You won’t mind, Hil?” 

“ Don’t be silly. Can’t we have a quiet dinner then to- 
morrow evening — ^just us — since Saturday night will be 
full?” 

“Lex tells me she’s having a blow-out. I was hoping 
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for one, so I brought my duds. I haven’t been dressed up 
for so long I don’t suppose I can tie a bow. Who’s all 
coming, Lex?” 

“ Everybody. I’ve no idea really. Buffet and grab as 
grab you can. You know the kind. I thought you’d like 
it better than a set dinner.” 

“ Heavens, yes ! What I want is a nice, refined, dresscd- 
up brawl.” 

“ That’s it,” said Lex. “ You’ll get it. Then Sunday 

Should we describe Aunt Samantha to him, Hil, or let him 
just meet her cold?” 

“Cold,” said Hilary. “Then he won’t be prejudiced. 
She’s my assistant’s wife, but you didn’t see her in the 
holidays. She was sick. She and Adams are to be here 
to dinner Sunday. Also Forrest, my organist, and of course 
your girl friend.” 

“Mrs. Reed!” said Dick. “Now. there’s the real gal! 
If I ever marry it will be a woman past seventy. They 
only begin to mellow then and get interesting. Of course, 
Lex, you’re an exception. Mellow from the start, only Hil 
here, the old fox, got in ahead of me. Say, when do we eat 
to-night? I’m starved.” 

It was a gay meal. They sat at the polished table which 
had once stood in the Bishop’s house, with the candlelight 
falling on the centrepiece of bright spring flowers — three 
young people bound closely by mutual love, and for the 
moment, carefree and happy. With every new burst of 
laughter, old Morris hovered nearer, his thin brown face 
wrinkling in delight. Here at the old table, close, so close 
that he could touch them, were his best beloved : Mist’ 
Dick, Mist’ Hilary and Miss Lex. Hilary, watching him, 
knew intuitively what the old man was thinking. If only 
they could all be here, and he here for ever to serve them, 
that would be heaven. He brought the baked ham back to 
Dirk for the third time. 

When they had finished at last Hilary spoke of church 
that evening. 

“ It’s the Maundy service, you know. I suppose you two 
wouldn’t care to come?” 

Lex looked at Dick. He answered promptly: 

“ We would not. We’ll go to-morrow and we’ll go Sun- 
day, and for secular souls such as we that’s enough. 
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Frankly, I don’t want to run the risk of becoming pew^ 
hardened. You go along, Hil, and do your priestly duty, 
and Lex and I will do the town. As a matter of fact ” — he 
paused, his keen eyes going from one to the other — “ if 
you’re busy too many nights in the week, maybe Lex can 
stand a little diversion. How about it?” 

” You’re sure you don’t mind, Hil?” Lex asked quickly. 

“ Of course not. Go ahead and have fun. It will do you 
both good. If you’re late I may be in bed when you get 
back. I’m pretty tired.” 

Lex came close and touched his cheek softly. “ Poor 
boy! You work too hard. Don’t you ever wish you’d 
picked yourself another job?” 

“Never!” Hilary said with sudden vehemence, as he 
smiled down at her. “Though you two heathen won’t 
believe me, it's the greatest profession in the world ! I love 
it even if I do often feel sunk.” 

“ The guy’s completely cuckoo,” Dick remarked cheer- 
fully, “ but mild and harmless. Shall we doll up to-night, 
Lex?” 

“ Oh, let’s ! I’ve got a new dress.” 

“ I must hurry,” Hilary said suddenly. He kissed Lex, 
then slapped Dick’s shoulder. 

“ Take good care of my wife, you bum !” 

Dick gave his solemn wink. “ Pax vobiscum,” he said as 
usual, “ and don’t trip on your petticoats.” 

A few minutes later as Hilary crossed the court to the 
church he knew that he had just spoken deeper truth than 
he realised. Even with all the burden of work, of dis- 
couragement, of emotional strain which his profession 
entailed, he was in this moment more sure than ever before 
that he would have chosen no other. Great well-springs 
of satisfaction constantly sprang up in the very deserts of 
depression; a sense of strange, hidden and uncomputable 
accomplishment came often enough to compensate for the 
dark, inefTectual hourj of doubt. And most of all, in those 
high moments before the white altar, when as the priest 
of God he dispensed the bread and wine of heaven, assist- 
ing, as it were, in channelling divine grace into the weary, 

i roublcd hearts of men — he knew that, body and soul, he 
vas bound, enslaved, captivated by the ministry. 

He did not hear Lex and Dick come home that night. 
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He only stirred from sleep as he felt Lex’s body touch his. 

“ Did you have a good time?” he asked drowsily, turning 
to enfold her with his arm. 

“Wonderful! Dick was simply a riot. He’s more fun 
than anybody I know. But — I love you, Hil.” 

“ I love you, darling.” 

These were often their last spoken words before they 
slept. 

The next night as Hilary was putting the last touches to 
his sermon Dick ambled into the study. 

“ Well, how’s the prophet of the Lord i*” 

Hilary laughed and stacked his notes. 

“ Not so bad. Except than an Easter sermon’s the hardest 
one of the year. There before you are the crowds of people 
— a lot of them never in church except on that one day 
— all looking up, expectant. What adequate message can 
a preacher give to tliem? It’s a tremendous responsibility. 
It frightens me. But, such as it is, my stuff’s ready. Sit 
down. Let’s talk.” 

Dick dropped into a chair and lighted a cigarette as 
Hilary filled liis pipe. 

“You know you’ve got a good voice for this job, Hil. 
Believe it or not, I was quite impressed to-day in church. 
Do you realise that’s the first time I’ve ever heard you 
preach?” 

Hilary smiled. “ That wouldn’t be called much of a ser- 
mon. It was just a little Good Friday talk.” 

“There was a darned lot in it, though. You set even 
my wheels going a little. You know — I won’t shock you, 
will P” 

“ Hardly,” Hilary laughed. 

“ Well, the plain fact is that all this idea of the Atone^ 
merit, lamb for sinners slain, and so on — I’ve never been 
able to stomach. Sounds so savage, so bloody primitive, 
like something carried over from the heathen. Well, that 
remark you made to-day seemed reasonable to me.” 

Hilary was watching his brother incredulously. “ What 
was that?” he asked. 

“ Why, you said that when any man gives his life for his 
faith or an ideal or out of pure duty he dies for all man- 
kind because all men benefit by such a death. Now that 
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somehow makes sense, even to me. I low’d you come to 
think that one up, Hil?” 

Hilary drew slowly upon his pipe. “ I don’t know,” he 
said. ” I guess because it suddenly struck me that the law 
of sacrifice is implicit in the universe. Sort of a continuous 
thing which we all have to accept sooner or later if we're 
going to be much good.” 

Dick eyed his brother. “ I’ll probably keep on wise- 
cracking, but I honestly believe, Hil, you’re right for your 
job. And God knows the world needs saving now if it ever 
did. What do you think about the war?” 

“ Fm scared.” 

“So am I.” 

“ Think it’s coming our way?” 

“ No a doubt. Just like last time. We’ll have to go In. 
You watch. Gad, I wish I were twenty again ! I’d rather 
fly one of those damned bombers than anything else in the 
world. It gives me a queer feeling to be ‘ too old ’ for 
anything. Me! Well, it’ll be quite a show whenever it 
starts. Some,” he added, lowering his eyelids, “ aren’t walt- 
zing for that.” 

“ I know,” Hilary said. “ Thornton’s grandson has gone 
to join the Canadian Air Force. In fact several boys from 
the congregation have.” He drew a long breath. “ I’m not 
giving up yet. I think we may not actually get in it. May 
not need to, I mean.” 

Dick had risen and was walking restlessly around the 
study, hands in pockets. 

“ Well,” he began in a brisk voice, “ we have now arrived 
by the devious routes of theology and war at the real pur- 
pose of my call. The fact is, Hil, I’m here to strike you 
for a touch.” 

Hilary experienced a \vi etched sinking of his heart. 

“Trouble with the mine?” he asked, trying to speak 
calmly. 

“The mine,” Dick stated, “is at present non-existent. 
It was a phony from the start, but it had everybody fooled. 
There were plenty besides me, I’m telling you, who put 
their last shin into it, so I’m not tlie only sucker. But it 
.is now time for the old I-told-you-so refrain from you. 
So go ahead.” 
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“ You put Grandy’s money in it, too ?” 

“ Every cent.” Dick’s lighter tone vanished. “ I tell you, 
Hil, this was the most promising-looking thing I’ve ever 
seen, and I’ve seen plenty of mines. It seemed foolproof, 
so I sank everything I had. And I know I’d do it again 
under the same conditions. The only difficulty right now 
is that I’m cold-broke. You see. I’d ditched my other job 
to sell stock in this thing.” 

“ You didn’t tell me that before.” 

Dick shrugged. “What was the use? I was sure I was 
right. You were sure I was wrong. Now, you win. So 
what? I’ve got some other work in mind, but I need a 
little stake to tide me over. 1 don’t want to bleed you. 
Can you spare something? I’ll pay you back as soon as I 
can. 

“ Don’t be an ass. Of course I can. How much do you 
need?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I’m going back West to straighten 
up a few affairs. It will take about two or three months, 
I guess. After that, I ought to be on my feet,” 

“You’ve got another job lined up?” 

Dick eyed the ceiling. “ Yep. If it works out.” 

“ Same sort?” 

“ A little different,” Dick replied and vouchsafed no 
more. 

“Five hundred — a thousand?” Hilary asked. “I can 
stake you.” 

“ I’ll take the grand then,” Dick said. “ Just a loan, 
and thanks, old man. I hate this, but I never was so sure 
of anything as that mine. As a matter of fact I fully ex- 
pected to be all set for the rest of my life. I’ve felt a bit 
dazed ever since the bottom fell out. Hil, you’re a good egg.” 

“What about you? You’d give your eye-teeth away if 
anybody needed them. Can you tell me more about the new 
job^” 

“ Well,” Dick said warily, “ I’d rather not discuss it just 
yet. Sort of nebulous at the moment, but I have hopes. 
I’ll tell you as soon as it’s settled.” 

“ O.K.,” Hilary said. “ Good luck ! I’ll write the cheque 
now. And listen. Bib, don’t be a fool about money. If you 
need more be sure to say so. I’ve got a pretty good salary. 
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Lex, you know, has plenty of her own. And IVe got a 
little of Grandy’s still lying idle. It*s as much yours as 
mine.” 

" Hold on there. Not quite.” 

“ Well, you know what I mean. It’s there if you need 
it, and it’s not pinching me for you to use it.” 

Hilary did not say that he had kept a few thousand un- 
invested for just such a situation as this. Dick had been 
broke before. He wrote the cheque now, and Dick took it 
lightly, making it easier for them both. 

Hilary stood up, stretching his arms above his head. 

” I’m dog-tired ! We’d better go over home now. Fm 
glad to-monow’s Saturday, and Fll be gladder yet when 
Sunday’s over. Lent is a terrific strain.” 

“You certainly work at your job. Don’t kill yourself, 
that’s all.” At the door Dick stopped. 

Look, Hil, have you thought what you’ll do when we 
get into the war? It sort of puts the clergy on the spot 
in a way. Will you be a pacifist, or what?” 

“ I honestly don’t know,” Hilary answered, his voice 
deeply troubled. “ I’ll have to face up to that when it 
comes, if it comes.” 

“ You might as well say ‘ when,’ for it’s coming, sure as 
hell.” 

The Saturday night party was an unqualified success 
from the social point of view. The rooms were filled with 
pretty girls in dinner dresses and debonair young men in 
black jackets. There was an inordinate amount of laughter 
in which Dick’s voice seemed to rise above the others. Lex 
was everywhere at once with an expression of such radiant 
animation on her face that Hilary watched her anxiously. 
He had never seen her look quite like that before. This 
was a glimpse of the old Lex in action then. 

Indeed, as the party grew livelier, Hilary had a wretched 
feeling of being a stranger in his own house. He had never 
more strongly wanted to be gay and young with the rest 
of them; he had never more strongly cravTd the relaxation 
of lighthearted mirtli; but the trouble was that he was 
too tired, his head ached, and the responsibility of the next 
day lay too heavily upon him. He tried to be a good host, 
he laughed with the girls, moved about among the men. 
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speaking to as many as he could ; but he realised it must all 
seem forced. This was not his evening. All he really wanted 
to do was to sneak off upstairs to bed. 

It was nearly nine when he suddenly saw Shane enter 
with a tali, dark, glowing girl by his side. Ife took a second 
to pull himself together before he went over to greet them. 
The girl was Francine Avery ! 

Shane was beaming. “ Well, this looks like a good party, 
Laurens. Nice of Lex to ask me. I believe you know Miss 
Avery. Didn’t you say you were one of his flock, Francy?” 

The girl looked straight into Hilary’s eyes. “ I know Mr. 
Laurens,” she said, “ but I have not met his wife.” 

“ I’ll get her at once. Awfully glad to see you both. 
Have you had supper?” 

“ Not that you could notice,” Shane said. “ I had an 
emergency, and Franc> worked late. Anything left to eal 

Hilary found Lex and brought her over. It was evident 
that she took to Francine at once. 

“Come on out to the dining-room,” she said. “You 
poor things! You must be famished. Some other people 
came only a few minutes ago. It’s just one of those crazy 
pitch-in affairs, so you’re ncvei too late. Where have I 
seen you, Francine? I’m sure we’ve met.” 

“ I danced at the Versailles Club last year. You might 
have seen me there.” 

“But of course!” Lex said, delighted. “ Hil, Francine’s 
the ino«‘t beautiful dancer ! I knew I’d seen you ! Where 
aie you appealing now? I wouldn’t know, foi we don’t go 
out often.” 

“I’m in training at St. Luke’s Hospital,’ she answered 
witii the lure of her unexpected accent. “ I find it much 
more interesting than dancing.” 

Lex gasped. Oh, I’ve got to hear the story of that some 
time. I’m sure there is one. Come along now and get 
some food Eat wherever you wish. Everybody is just 
willing around. Morris?” 

“Yes, Miss Lex,” Morris answered, gi inning happily. A 
party sent him into intoxicated delight. 

“ Please see that Dr. Shane and Miss Avery are served. 
They’re practically starved. Have you some nice liot lol)ster 
puffs for them?” 
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“ Yes, Miss Lex, millions of ’em. This way, miss. This 
way, Doctah.” 

When Morris had taken charge of the guests and a surge 
of hilarity from a nearby group had swept over and claimed 
them, Hilary slipped out of the room and stood for a 
moment in a quiet corner of the hall. He felt stifled. 
Shane with Francine Avery ! There was that unmistakable 
something in Shane’s eyes as he looked at the girl which 
told the story. It was natural that they should meet in the 
hospital. Indeed it had been in Hilary’s own mind to ask 
Shane to be on the look-out for her. That, he now admitted 
wryly, had not been necessary. They had met; Shane at 
least had fallen in love. And what would be the outcome? 
He had developed for Shane not only liking but a profound 
respect. Where would he, Hilary, fit into this tangled web 
of human affairs? He hoped not at all, but he felt shaken 
by his discovery. 

The party was growing gayer by the moment. The 
matter of drinks had been settled in advance; there was 
to be no liquor served, only some sparkling Burgundy from 
old Alex’s cellar had been liex’s decision. So now, the 
mirth could not be imputed to cocktails. It was Dick, 
Hilary could plainly see, who was leading in all the fun — 
Dick, his black eyes flashing, his crooked grin at its most 
engaging, his quips and jokes coming faster and faster. 
Twelve struck and one. They weie all dancing then to 
Sam Foster’s jive. Hilary found Lex, circled the rooms 
with her once, and then drew her near the stairs. 

“Darling, mv head’s splitting and to-morrow is such a 
very important day. I’m afraid I’ll have to slip off. Will 
you mind too much?” 

Lex did not speak for a ‘second. One wonderful thing 
about her, Hilary was thinking, was that she could always 
see both sides of a situation. Her radiant expression faded 
now, though. 

“ I hate to have you leave, but I know \ ou’re dead- 
tired. I guess you’d better go, for heaven knows how long 
these goons will stay. Gan you sleep though, with the 
noise?” 

“ I’ll go into the Prophet’s Chamber.” 

Lex looked up, troubled. This would be the first time 
since their marriage that they had slept apart. 
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“ I suppose that will be best/’ she said slowly. 

“Where can I kiss you? Come on up along for a 
minute.” 

They went up the stairs together, and Lex began turn- 
ing on lights and arranging the bed in the small room.' 

Hilary caught her to him. “I adore you!” he said 
huskily. 

She stood for a minute, her face hidden against his 
shoulder. He knew she was disappointed over his leaving 
the party and even a little hurt, perhaps, at his sleeping 
here. Yet he had no choice. 

'He raised her head and kissed her. 

“ Is it all right?” he asked. “ I’ve really got to get some 
sleep. Tell me you love me.” 

She kissed him again for answer. 

“ I’m going to tell Morris to wake me early when he 
calls you. I’ll go to eight o’clock Communion with you, 
and then we can have breakfast together afterwards.’ 
“Oh, Lex, will you?” His face brightened. 

She looked at him, and her eyes were very tender. 

“ Dear Hil,” she said, and with that turned quickly and 
went out. 

Hilary undressed and got into bed. At once the austeiely 
bare little room received him restfully. The party was far 
away. He reached for the Prayer Book on the bedside 
table and turned to the pages for Easter-even. The whole 
present world seemed suddenly remote as he read the brief, 
concise narrative appointed for the day. 

When the even was come, there came a rich man of 
Arimathara, named Joseph, who also himself was Jesus’ 
disciple ; he went to Pilate and begged the body of Jesus. 
Then Pilate commanded the body to be delivered. And 
when Joseph had taken the body, he wrapped it in a 
clean linen cloth, and laid it in his own new tomb, which 
he had hewn out in the rock : and he rolled a great 
stone to the door of the sepulchre and departed. And 
there was Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, sit- 
ting over against the sepulchre. Now the next day, that 
followed the day of the preparation, the chief priests 
and Pharisees came together unto Pilate, saying. Sir, we 
remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, 
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After three days I will rise again. Command therefore 
that the sepulchre be made sure until the third day, lest 
his disciples come by night and steal him away, and say 
unto the people, He is risen from the dead : the last 

error shall be worse than the first. Pilate said unto 
them. Ye have a watch : go your way, make it as sure 
as you can. So they went, and made the sepulchre sure, 
sealing the stone and setting a watch. 

Hilary put out the light and lay very still, thinking of 
that first Easter-even. Then, with a sigh of weariness, he 
turned upon his pillow and fell asleep. 



Chapter XI 


Henry Alvord, wringing Hilary’s hand with unaccus- 
tomed warmth after the eleven o’clock service^ told him, 
almost with awe, that St. Matthews had never known 
such an Easter ! Such flowers, such music, such overflow- 
ing crowds, such a sermon ! 

“ I am very proud, very gratified, very — ah — secure in 
my hopes for the future,” he said. 

Hilary thanked him, and wondered. This was the great- 
est praise he had ever received from Alvord. He had small 
time to dwell upon it, however, for, as on his first Sunday, 
people crowded into the chapel to express their apprecia- 
tion and extend their good wishes. He felt a tremendous 
uplift, knowing himself that the service had been indeed 
a great one. It was good to be through at last, however, 
and cross the court to the rectory, forgetting cares to come 
or the exhaustion waiting to claim him later, happy in the 
fulfilment of the present. 

The guests were already there when he reached the 
house. As he was entering tJie library he saw Aunt Saman- 
tha in one of her usual rayon crepes with prolific machine 
trimming, staring up, fascinated, into Dick’s face. 

“ But,” she was saying in a voice that re-echoed through 
the house, “you don’t look anything alike. Are you full 
brothers?” 

Dick regarded her solemnly. “ I am quite frequently, 
I regret to say, but Hilary — never! So, set your mind at 
rest on that.” 

Lex came to the rescue at once. 

“You have to get used to him. Aunt Samantha. He 
simply doesn’t talk sense. But he and Hil are real brothers. 
They just happen to take after different sides of the house.” 

Hilary was close enough then to overhear her saying in 
an aside to Dick, “You dog! Don’t you dare tease her!” 

Mrs. Reed, who was busy subduing her mirth, moved 
over to enjoy Dick and there was general conversation 
among the rest, chiefly of the service. Forrest’s thin face 
was luminously alight. He, like Hilary, knew that his 
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arduous work had been crowned with success. They all 
spohli' too, of Adams’ reading of the service. His voice, a 
truly remarkable one, had made every syllable distinct, and 
yet, as Hilary kept thinking, had managed somehow to hold 
It in that lofty, reverent remoteness which one associates 
with the “ blessed mutter of the Mass,” an affect few men 
could achieve. Yes, Adams, too, had reason for holy 
satisfaction. 

It was near the end of dinner that Mrs. Reed addressed 
herself to Aunt Samantha. 

“ Mr. Laurens tells me that you are doing a marvellous 
work in the slum district around here, Mrs. Adams.” 

“ Well,” Aunt Samantha said, “ between you and I, I 
get discouraged sometimes. But, as I always say, what are 
we in this world for if it isn’t to help one another? So I 
go right ahead and do what I can. I keep finding out little 
things about those people every week. Things you’d never 
think of. Now there’s mail. You know how to you or I 
that’s a common thing. Well, it isn’t to them. Some of 
those families haven’t had a piece of mail in five years !” 

Hilary could see that Dick had stopped talking and was 
watching Aunt Samantha with a shade of interest. 

“Where would it come from?” she went on. “Lots of 
them don’t have any folks living at a distance. They don’t 
get bills. They don’t get circulars. They don’t get any- 
thing. Now I’m making lists of the sick and shut-ins and 
the woman who are just downright blue, and I’m going to 
see they get cards in the mail once in a while if I have to 
write them all myself.” 

“ Send me a list. I’ll do some,” Mrs. Reed said quickly. 
“It never occurred to me that everybody didn’t get mail. 
I’ve often felt at the first of the month as though I'd like 
to shoot the postman, but if he never came at all I guess 
I’d welcome even a bill. Yes, send me a list of your names.” 

“ Now that’s real nice of you,” Aunt Samantha beamed. 
“ Mr. Adams thought this was foolish, but as I always say, 
‘ Despise not the day of small things.’ ” 

“ I think you’ve discovered a good many important small 
things in the lives of these people,” Hilary said, smiling 
at her. 

“And don’t forget about the canaries!” Lex put in. 

“ Now this is something I must hear,” Dick said. 
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“ Oh, well,” Aunt Samantha began, patently pleased at 
being the centre of interest, “ I’ve been placing canaries 
where I felt they would do the most good. Something to 
bring cheer, you know, especially where there’s sickness. 
Mr. Laurens has been very kind giving me money from 
the rector’s fund to try the experiment; but of course 
they’re ex[)cnsive and I can’t get very many. It’s just won- 
derful, though, what they’ve done in some cases. One 
woman said she hadn’t heard a bird sing for thirty years. 
Think of that ! She says now with the canary she can put 
up with most anything.” 

Aunt Samantha raised her horn-rimmed glasses and 
adjusted them on her nose with an habitual gesture. 

” Of course I have to be very careful not to show par- 
tiality, but one nice thing about a canary is that it can be 
moved around. The last one I placed was with the under- 
standing that it was to be taken into a sick woman’s room 
for an hour every morning. I can’t place one there, for 
the room has no window — you know that awful tenement, 
Mr. Laurens. But would you believe it?” 

Her resonant voice lowered a trifle. She shook a stubby 
forefinger to emphasise her remark. 

“ Every single morning they tell me that canary sings 
when they take it in there. Now I feel that’s the Lord’s 
doing. As I always say, ‘Not a sparrow falleth,’ you 
know.” 

” Nor a canary singeth,” Dick added, a curious expres- 
sion, amused but respectful, on his face. ” You say you 
need more birds?” 

” Oil, my, yes ! I could use any number.” 

“Well, put me down for two canaiics. I would like to 
aid the Lord’s work and yours to that extent.” 

“ I’ll match that,” Forrest said quietly. 

“So will I,” Mrs Reed chimed in. 

Aunt Samantha’s round, flushed face was beatific. “ Six, 
that’ll be, and I know just where to place them. My, I do 
thank you! There’s a woman in one of those old-law 
flats ” 

“ And an interesting fact about canaries,” Adams broke 
in, gently but firmly, “ is that in their natural, uncultivated 
state they are very dull and unattractive-looking — no 
colour . . 
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Hilary was annoyed at Adams and yet grateful too. 
Once Aunt Samantha got started upon details of her work 
it was practically impossible to stop her. Now the conver- 
sation became general again, and in a moment Lex gave 
the signal to rise. She bore Aunt Samantha off upstairs to 
show her some dresses already sorted out for her prote- 
gees, Forrest and Adams drifted into the library to finish 
an argument, while Hilary, Dick and Mrs. Reed sat down 
in the drawing-ioom. 

“ She’s the most amazing person I’ve ever met !” the 
latter was saying. “You had your courage to bring her 
here, Hilary, but your wisdom has been justified.’’ 

“ * The last canary I placed !’ ’’ Dick quoted. “ But the 
thing is, even I can’t laugh at her. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“ She’s the despair of all the trained social workers,” 
Hilary told them. “ She does everything wrong according 
to the books, but she gets results. She goes into these fright- 
ful flats, picks up a dirty, howling infant, sits down, and 
jounces it comfortably on her knee and talks baby talk to 
it, and before you know it she and the mother are gabbing 
away like old friends. She’s dug up the most astonishing 
facts about some of those people!” 

Hilary began to smile. “ For example, one couple were 
at swords’ points. Apparently the woman hated her hus- 
band, and her children, too, which no one could figure 
out. She was a vixen, a regular devil • But Aunt Saman- 
tha studied her. She noticed the woman never wore a 
wedding ring, and finally got the truth out of her that she 
had never been married. She had been a decent girl, and 
the shame of the thing kept eating away at her through 
the years. Aunt Samantha got hold of the man, found 
there was no real obstacle now, and then read the not act 
to him. She talked to me, got a time set for the nuptials, 
got a little money from our fund, bought the ring hois 'If, 
and let the woman pick heiself a new dress, then, for fear 
of slip-ups, went after them in a taxi on the day appointed 
and brought them to the church.” 

“And you married them?” Mrs Reed chuckled. 

“ I did, in my most impressive cofie before the altar I 
, You should have seen that woman’s face I They’d been 
living together, mind you, for seventeen years and had five 
children. When I told the man to kiss her at the end of 
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the ceremony, he did, and she blushed like a virgin. After- 
wards Aunt Samantha and I congratulated them with our 
very best manner, wished them long life and great happi- 
ness and despatched them back home in a taxi. Now, the 
woman’s a changed character. Happy and proud as you 
please, and a good wife and mother. Well, that’s only one 
case in dozens.” 

They could hear Aunt Samantha’s voice approaching, 
so they rose to join the others in the library. 

“ I’m going to see if Mr. Forrest feels like playing for 
us,” Lex called to them. 

During the music, Hilary leaned back in his chair and 
relaxed gratefully. Vespers was yet to come, but his talk 
was well fixed in his mind. It would be unusually short 
because of the extra music. Very soon the day would be 
over. Lent would be over, Easter would be over — ^his first 
Easter at St. Matthews His very limbs ached with weari- 
ness and his head felt heavy from the strain, but his heart 
was momentarily at peace. With a week’s rest at the shore 
he ought to be able to tackle the coming problems. And 
meanwhile there was the satisfaction over the successful 
culmination of the church year. 

Beneath the thrall of Forrest’s music he suddenly became 
aware of Dick and Mrs Reed on the divan near him. 
Mrs. Reed was looking up at Dick with a strange, white 
face. 

“ I’ve been expecting it,” she said, almost in a whisper. 
“ When?” 

Dick shook his head. “ Fll tell you as soon as I get more 
details.” 

She held his hand in both of hers, and Hilary was sure 
there were tcais in her eyes She must know th(‘n, he 
thought, about the failuie of the mine. 

When they returned from the shore, both Lex and 
Hilary had the look in their eyes of two people completely 
in love who had for a space at least, counted the woild well 
lost. Before a week was gone, however, the cares of the 
parish like engulfing tide had swept Hilary away with 
them. 

In the first place, he was more acutely conscious now 
than he had ever been during his curateship of the sudden 
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falling away of the eleven o’clock congregation after 
Easter Sunday. It seemed, indeed, as though the people, 
like the priest, had strained up towards that Easter peak, 
and then they, weary and relaxed, had decided to take a 
rest from religious observance. The first Sunday after his 
return, Hilary was shocked at the relatively small con- 
gregation at morning service. Vespers, he was happy to 
note, still seemed to attract an increasing number. 

He decided to make more pastoral calls himself, trying 
to catch up any loose ends before people began leaving for 
the summer. The short spring social season was, of course, 
in full swing now. Already he had five large weddings on 
his calendar. The perpetual conflict between religion on 
the one hand and the pleasant world and the flesh on the 
other, seemed to Hilary more pointed in this post-Easter 
period than in any other. 

His mind, taxed sufficiently already, was now constantly 
harassed by embarrassment in Margaret Mowbray’s pre- 
sence. He tried to retain his open, casual friendliness, but 
with Lex’s revelation it was difficult. He noticed now, what 
he had not seen before, that a faint flush would often steal 
over her face as she spoke to him. It had the effect of 
softening her angular features and giving her a transient 
prettiness. Hilary hated the situation and, because he had 
a genuine fondness for Margaret, hated himself for having 
unconsciously caused it. His problem with the beautiful 
and unscrupulous Diana Downes was in a way not so 
troublesome, although he still feared a violent climax. He 
had only a feeling of repulsion and righteous anger there, 
while with Margaret he felt both sympathy and responsi- 
bility. He pondered upon what his manner should be. 
Should he turn stern, aloof, critical? He decided not. 
Whatever developed in her own feelings, he could not quite 
act the cad in order to check them. 

He was ama/ed one day to receive a letter from Bron- 
son : 

My Dear Hilary : 

I have ju'jt received a note from my good old friend, 
Henry Alvord, telling me of the great success of your 
Easter services. I wish to take this opportunity to express 
my gratification in connection with your year’s work at 
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St. Matthews. You have succeeded beyond my most 
most fervent hopes for you. My prayer for you is that 
with continued zeal^ Christian tact and constantly 
mounting ability you may become one of this genera- 
tion’s outstanding servants of Gk)d. 

Yours in Christ, 

A. Bronson. 

Hilary read this several times, muttered, “ There’s more 
to this than meets the eye,” and then filed it carefully away. 
The wording was impeccable. No stranger, perusing it, 
could find the remotest hint of church politics. No bishop 
certainly would commit himself to their furthering, on 
paper. Discretion, as Grandy had always said, was the 
better part of the bishopric. And yet, as clearly as though 
outlined, Hilary caught the implication of the letter. With 
Christian tact he was supposed to play along with Henry 
Alvord, deferring to his opinions, doing nothing to disturb 
the status quo, and in return . . . 

Hilary closed his lips tightly. He had to face the fact 
that he would enjoy the work of the conventions of the 
church. He would like to be a leader in his denomination. 
The fact that Heni7 Alvord had been for years the lay 
delegate to the National Convention was something to be 
reckoned with. To go there, under Alvord’s enthusiastic 
sponsorship, to meet the most important clergyman of the 
country, to be appointed to committees, to help mould 
the policies of the church in a changing world — Hilary 
knew that this picture stirred a deep interest within him. 
Whether the desire was weak or even strong, he was not 
sure. As he looked at himself now with objective honesty, 
he decided that it was compounded partly of natural vanity 
(for he knew he had ability for this work as well as the 
speaking engagements) and partly of a sincere desire to 
serve his day and generation well, to throw the weight of 
his strength upon the side of organised good; to use what 
talents he had for the definite furtherance of God’s king- 
dom on earth through the medium of his own denomina- 
tion. There it was. There he was. And there was the 
subtle suggestion of Bronson’s letter. 

He thrust the whole thing from his mind now, with 
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violence. Let time attend to its own crises and he to their 
solving when they arose. 

Upon his calendar for that day was a call from Maudie 
Dunn. He was keenly interested in seeing her but dreaded 
what he knew she must be coming to discuss. When she 
did arrive he was amazed at her appearance and manner. 
The nervous, twitching, overdressed girl of the abortive 
sentences was gone. This young woman wore a tailored 
suit, her haircut was distinctive and becoming, her whole 
negative face had become suffused with the warmth of an 
inner joy. Maudie’s blossoming had been long delayed but 
was here at last. She had been working Sundays, so Hilary 
had not seen her for months. 

“Maudie Dunn!” he exclaimed. “You are not the 
same girl I knew before.” 

She laughed, pleased at the startled look in his eyes. 

“You really see a — difference?” 

“ A striking one.” 

“ Fm glad it shows outside. Fm completely metamor- 
phosed inside. It’s that I’ve come to talk to you about.” 

“ Fm more than interested.” 

She paused a moment, only her hands showing her em- 
barrassment as they fingered her bag uneasily. 

“ Since I was once quite disgustingly frank with you, 
you can at least understand better what Fm going to say. 
Of course the work itself at the settlement has been wonder- 
ful for me, and my association with Miss Barton. But that 
is not all.” 

She leaned forward, Hilary could see, confident that her 
disclosure would be a complete surprise to him. 

“ Mr. Laurens, Fm going to be married.” 

It was the positivencss of her statement that amazed him. 

“ You see,” she went on, “ I had never dreamed there 

was a man in the world like Jerry, and he never knew 

Well, he loves me so much, I can’t believe it. Fm still afraid 
sometimes I must be dreaming. And I can’t even tell you 
how much I love him.” 

“ This is wonderful news, Maudie,” Hilary said. “ Now 
tell me all abour the young man.” 

“ Well,” Maudie said slowlv, “ it’s that part that I am 
worried about. He’s so line, so wonderful, but he’s just 
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about everything Father hates. He’s an artist, and he has 
no money, and he’s a strong Socialist. I’m afraid to tell 
Father about him. I thought — that is, I hoped maybe you 
would do it. I mean — if you could meet Jerry and like 
liim, and then mention him to Father — he is so very fond 
of you . . 

Her eyes were beseeching. 

Hilary sat thoughtful. 

** Your own mind is made up, Maudie?”\ 

“Absolutely. I love him and, you see, he needs me! 
We can live on what I inherited from my mother while 
he's getting ahead with his work. It’s not much, but we 
wouldn’t care. And, Mr. Laurens, you must know this. 
He’s from the Middle West. Father’s name meant nothing 
to him. He loved me before he knew I had a single penny. 
He thought I was a paid worker, earning my living. He 
almost stopped seeing me when he knew about Father. 
Miss Barton had to intercede. He’s proud, and he thinks 
Capitalism is terrible,^* 

She hesitated again, as Hilary smiled. 

“ He’s not very strong yet. He was quite ill for a time 
because he nearly starved himself. And even yet he gets 
discouraged easily. So he needs me. I can look out for his 
health and see that he can go on painting. Miss Barton 
knows an art dealer, and he’s taken two of his pictures 
already. You sec, he’s a real artist, not just another young 
man who thinks he can paint. It will be hard going even 
so, but,’’ she reiterated, “ he needs me and I want us to be 
married soon.” 

“ Now let’s get this straight, Maudie. Do I understand 
that you would like your father’s approval, but that you 
are going to marry your young man anyway?” 

“ That’s it,” she said without hesitation. “ I want so 
terribly, though, for Father to agree to it. I’m all he has, 
and he has always talked so much about the big wedding 
he’d give me some day and how proud he’d be, going down 
the aisle with me. It used to nearly drive me insane to 
hear him, for I never thought it would happen. Now I 
would like a lovely wedding for his sake and mine too. 
Jerry’s very good-looking,” she added naively. 

Hilary saw it all. First, he knew, Maudie was thinking 
of her father, but in addition to that there was her very 
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natural desire to show off her young man and prove to all 
her circle that she was no longer the ugly duckling, destined 
for embarrassing social failure. 

“ I must meet Jerry, Maudie,” Hilary said slowly, " and 
form my own opinion before I can promise to commend 
him to your father. I’ll have to be honest with you both, 
no matter how much I want to help you. You understand 
that, don’t you?” 

“ Of course. But you can’t fail to like Jerry. And, if it’s 
convenient. I’ll bring him in right now. He’s waiting out- 
side with Miss Mowbray.” 

Hilary laughed outright. “ You certainly move quickly, 
but it’s all right. Bring him in and then . . .” 

“ Yes,” she finished for him, “ I’ll leave you to your- 
selves.” 

In a minute she returned with young Seton. Even as 
she made the introduction, Hilary knew he would be on 
the side of the young people. It was not only the ovci- 
powering sweetness of the look which passed between them, 
and the pride in Maudie’s voice as she spoke his name, but 
as he looked upon the young man he loved him. 

He was not at all the frail aesthete whom he had expected 
to see. He was thin, but the great bones were there, wait- 
ing to be hlled out again. He had good features, honest 
eyes, and a smile made the more disarming by his extreme 
shyness. He told his story hesitantly but without apology. 
He had nothing to offer Maudie but his love and an increas- 
ing confidence in his art. His father, a farmer in Indiana, 
had been outraged that a son of his should try to paint 
pictures for a living and, after a sharp quarrel, had refused 
him any help whatsoever unless he returned to the farm 
where three generations of his people had lived before him. 
It was an ordinary story enough, but the >oung man who 
told it was not. Each time he mentioned Maudic’s name, 
Hilary was convinced that the feeling between them was 
love at its best, not to be liiflcd with. He knew, even as his 
own heart sank a bit, that he was alieady committed to 
wrestle with J. V. 

When Mauclic' came back he told them that, come what 
yaiight, they could count uix)n him. Their gratitude was 
touching, and they left him, sui rounded by an aureole of 
hope. One thing was clear enough. Maudie had emerged 
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from her former narrow and heavily dominated existence 
as a free person. Love had performed this miracle. It must 
now follow its continuing course, and he must aid it if he 
could. 

He sat thinking, then looked at his watch. It was three- 
thirty. If he went at once he might catch J. V. in his 
office and have the preliminary over with. He had enough 
disagreeable problems ahead of him without delaying this 
one. He picked up his hat and went out. 

On the way he planned his attack. J. V. was not a man 
4o be caught by delicate indirection. Hilary decided the 
best method would be complete candour, with all cards on 
tlie table. Perhaps a slight show of firmness and strength 
might surprise the man into some sort of compliance. But 
he felt himself growing more and more nervous as he 
reached the office and gave his card to the secretary. 

“If you can wait for ten minutes Mr. Dunn will see 
you,” she reported. 

During the interval, Hilary went over and over in his 
mind different approaches, each one of which seemed upon ^ 
examination unsuitable. He felt almost as frightened as 
Maudie herself might have done when he was finally 
ushered into J. V.*s sanctum. 

“Well, well, well!” J. V. said with more than his usual 
cordiality, “ This is a pleasant surprise ! Sit down. What 
can I do for you?” 

“ I’ve come on really a very happy errand, Mr. Dunn,” 
Hilary began bravely, his feeling belying his words. “ It’s 
a matter concerning Maudie.” 

J. V.’s frostbitten countenance glowed in so far as that 
was possible. 

“ Mr. Laurens,” he replied, “ I have no words to express 
my gratitude to you for getting Maudie into that settle- 
ment work. She’s a changed girl. I don’t think I’ve made 
too many mistakes in my life, but one was in shielding her 
too much. She needed responsibility. It’s been the making 
of her ! Why, it’s even improved her appearance ! I feel 
now she’s ready for ” 

“ That’s it, Mr. Dunn. I want to tell you 

J. V. waved his hand with finality. “ I have made my 
plans. She’s been at this job long enough now. It’s done 
enough for her. I’ve decided to stop it the first of June. 
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The fact is, IVe a young man just lately come into my 
organisation who is ” — he lowered his voice — “ the most 
suitable possible husband for my daughter whom I’ve ever 
run across. And he’s very anxious to meet her. He’s seen 
her picture.” 

J. V. proudly turned a photograph towards Hilary It 
was, indeed, the new Maudie with the smile on her face 
which Jerry had brought there. 

“ I’m not saying a word yet to Maudie. Fm just waiting 
till June, then I’ll bring them together up in the country. 
I have great respect for the way the French handle these 
affairs, Mr. Laurens. If more marriages were arranged 
by parents here we’d have fewer divorces.” 

“ Mr. Dunn, I really must insist upon explaining the pur- 
pose of my call.” Hilary knew that he was going to blurt 
out the truth now without finesse. “ The tact is that there’s 
a young man already interested in Maudie.” 

J. V. leaned forward, a look of incredulous pleasure on 
his face. 

“There is?” 

“Yes. A young man she met down at the settlement. 
He’s completely in love with her and wants to marry her. 
And he is no foi tune-hunter. He comes from the Middle 
West and had never heard of you.” 

Still J. V. looked fatuously happy. 

“ You don’t say ! And he’s really been paying her atten- 
tion?” 

“ Very much so. He’s a fine young fellow. I’ve met him, 
and I like him thoroughly.” 

J. V. rubbed his hands and beamed. 

“ Splendid ! Couldn’t be better ! That’s what she’s 
needed, Mr. Laurens. Attention from young men. Young 
chaps falling in love with Iier. Gives a girl confidenc*' in 
herself. Yes, sir. She’s always been too shy with bo)S, loo 
nervous. Now — what does this fellow work at?” 

“ He’s an artist. He has real ability.” 

Almost to Hilary’s honor, J. V. threw back his head and 
laughed heartilv He slapped the top of his desk. 

“An artist! By jove, that’s the way with young girls. 
^Sentimental over artists and poets and musicians. You 
know, Maudic’s never mentioned a word of this to me, the 
dy little puss. Well, we’ll get it all straightened out in 
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short order. But I’m very grateful to you for telling me.” 

Hilary felt desperate. “ I haven’t made this clear to you 
yet. Not only does the young man love Maudie^ but she 
loves him. They want to get married.” 

J. V. smiled more broadly. 

“These things happen,” he said almost with pride. 
“ I’ll have a talk with Maudic. She’s easily managed. But 
this episode, you see, will make her feel more — ^well — ^shall 
we say — ah — desirable. Gives a girl confidence. Just what 
Maudie needed. It’s been very good of you to tell me, 
.tliough. The thing’s probably gone on now long enough. 
Wants to marry her, eh?” 

“ But she is in earnest, Mr. Dunn. Her mind is made up. 
She intends to marry this young man and I consider him 
entirely worthy of her. He’s a fine fellow.” 

J. V. looked upon him as upon a child. Hilary could 
see that already, in his mind, Maudie had become a beau- 
tiful, popular young woman, beset with suitors. 

“ I know. I know. But we’ll smooth things out. Divert 
her mind. Have her meet other young men. I’ll handle it. 
And thanks again for your kindness in telling me, Mr. 
Laurens.” 

lie pressed the buzzer, rose, and still smiling broadly, 
extended his hand. The interview was over. 

Hilary walked out, feeling as though he had mustered 
all his strength to smite a rock and had struck a down 
pillow instead. The reaction was almost nauseating. He 
had never felt more futile, more inadequate than before 
J. V.’s consummate confidence in his own power to mould 
Maudie’s life to his will. And might he not do it even yet? 
Had Maudie’s metamorphosis been complete? In a 
struggle with her father, miglit slie even now succumb to 
his wishes? 

When he returned to the rectory late in the afternoon, 
however, there awaited him a letter from Dick which drove 
everything else from his mind. 

My Sainted Brothir: 

The job I mentioned vaguely to you has suddenly 

come to a head. I’ve been accepted by one of our 

Ameiican units as an ambulance driver for overseas. I’ve 

been itching to get into this thing and since I’m a bit 
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on thirtyish side for the bombers Fvc decided this will be 
best and quickest. At least, as you know, I can take any 
damn’ car apart and put it together again and this 
native gift seemed to impress the powers. I’m supposed 
to leave sometime in June. No one knows of this yet 
except Mrs. Reed. She guessed it when I was there last. 
Psychic, the old gal is. I’ll stop on my way of course to 
burn up the town with Lex and receive your holy bless- 
ing. I’m quite excited about the whole thing. Think 
somehow Grandy would have cottoned to the idea. 

Love to the both of you, 

Dick. 

Hilary was shaken by this more than he would admit even 
to Lex, though they talked it over from all angles that 
evening. 

“ It will be a great adventure for him,” Lex kept saying, 
“ and you know how he loves excitement. Maybe this is 
just the chance he’s been waiting for all his life. Don’t 
^orry too much, Hil.” 

It brings the whole thing pretty close, that’s sure. 
Queer how Mrs. Reed guessed what was on his mind. I 
should have from one or two hints he let fall, but I was so 
concerned over the mine project’s going under that I didn’t 
notice. He’s always had a charmed life, though. When 
we were kids I was the one to break bones and get stoved 
up in our escapades. Dick always came up smiling and 
sound as a dollar.” 

“ He will now,” Lex kept cheering him. “ He’s born for 
this sort of thing, and it isn’t as though he w’ere fighting. 
The morale of the army ought to go up several points when 
Dick gets on the scene. Father’s glum over the whole war 
business. I was talking to him to-day. He says England’s 
crazy to keep Chamberlain in. He’s all for Churchill. He 
says he’s the only one can stand up to Hitler. Hil, do you 
think we’ll ever have to go in?” 

Hilary hesitated. “This Norway situation looks bad. 
I’m ashamed that my own thinking isn’t more clear. I’m 

« ) absorbed in the church problems I keep pushing the war 
ack in my mind. I do admit, though, that I’m scared and 
not too optimistic.” 
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Suddenly Lex threw her arms about him and held him 
close. 

“For the first time, I’m glad you’re a preacher,” she 
said. “I think I’d die if you had to go.” 

They stood long at the window before they went to bed. 
Even in the city there were signs of the year’s incredible 
miracle. The trees in front of the rectory now bore a soft, 
hesitant, lacy green, and rising about the never quite stilled 
sounds of traffic and the stale city smells, there was a fresh 
breath, a portent, a stirring at once of the air and of the 
senses. Somewhere, one knew, there were dewy meadows 
with little running brooks, sweet with pennyroyal: some- 
where dark boughs were burgeoning into white; some- 
where there were young voices harmonising beneath a 
country moon, for May had come. 

A tragic May, however, a ghastly May. On the tenth, 
the Germans, without warning, invaded the Low Countries 
by land, sea and air. On the eleventh Chamberlain re- 
signed in Great Britain and Winston Churchill succeeded 
him. On the thirteenth the new Prime Minister’s words, 
brutally frank, magnificently brave, rang round the world. 
Hilary read them in his study, and felt as though a bullet 
had struck his heart. By the twenty-eighth the King of the 
Belgians had surrendered. By the thirtieth it was Dunkirk ! 
So swiftly, so devastatingly moved the events beyond the 
sea. 

In the parish of St. Matthews, May had been notable for 
its own happenings. The largest wedding ever held in the 
church took place with the attendant fee larger than 
Hilary had ever received before. He discussed it with Lex. 

“ It’s yours, darling. Sometimes I wish you weren’t 
rich.” 

“Why ever?” 

“ Because I’d like to make your eyes shine over a 
whopper like this. I’d like to feel you were dependent upon 
me for every single penny. Selfish cu.ss, I am.” 

Lex fingered the bills and then slipped them back into 
the envelope. 

“Why not send some of this to Cousin Mattie? Every 
time I look at the quilt I feel we owe her something. She 
probably doesn’t have too much.” 

Hilary was touched. “ I believe you’ve got a real idea 
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there. I’ll send the gift as from Grandy. You’re sweet to 
suggest it, Lex.” 

“ As for my money,” she went on, “ you know it doesn’t 
matter between us. It’s just an accident. From now on, 
though, I’ll make a point of nagging you for some every 
day Of two. Just to make you sure you have a wife. If 
you don’t know what to do with the rest of this fee, there’s 
always the canary fund for Aunt Samantha!” 

Hilary smiled and smoothed her hair. 

” Some day I feel I should go out to see Cousin Mattie. 
Sort of debt-of-love visit. Would you like to come along?” 

Lex wrinkled her nose. “Do you want an honest 
answer?” 

He laughed. “You and Dick both. All right, you 
needn’t. But you won’t mind if I go for a few days?” 

“When?” 

“ Oh, perhaps this summer when you are away. I’d really 
like to see the old town again and the scenes of Grandv’s 
boyhood. I can mention the idea when I send the money. 
Lex, you really were an angel to think of this! I feel 
abhamed that I didn’t myself.” 

When Cousin Mattie wrote in her fine, shaky script to 
thank him she told him that even more than the money 
she would appreciate a visit from him whenever he could 
come. 

“ And please don’t put it off too long. I’m very well but 
I have been living on borrowed time now for a good many 
years,” she added in a postscript. 

The matter of Hastings’ dislike of Adams had grown 
steadily more obvious. One day Hilary felt the matter 
must be brought into the open. He called the old man into 
the study. 

“ I am greatly worried about something, Hastings, and it 
has to do with you. I think you can guess what it is.” 

Hastings’ solemn, undertaker face showed no sign of 
intelligence. 

“ It isn’t them tiles in the chancel : I've told you before 
they’ve got stains that won’t come off.” 

“ I’m not concerned over the tiles. It’s your attitude 
towards Mr. Adams. It’s getting on his nerves. I can see 
it.” 


“ He gets on my nerves.” 
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“ In what way?” 

Hastings stiflened. “ I don’t like a sneak. I don’t like a 
pretender. I don’t like no wolves in sheeps’ clothing. Goes 
again me.” 

“Just what are you driving at?” 

“I’m makin* no accusations, mind. But I know a man 
who’s got a niece by marriage, a widow woman, livin’ up 
where the Adamses come from. Murder will out. But my 
lips are sealed, mind you.” 

Hilary suddenly saw daylight. 

“Perhaps you have heard of Mr. Adams’ struggles 
occasionally with drink.” 

Hastings’ jaw dropped. “You knowed that?” 

“ Certainly. I knew it before I asked him to come. He 
refused at first because he thought I didn’t know. There’s 
a saying we should all remember, Hastings : ‘ Judge not 
another till thou standest in his place.’ Mr. Adams is a 
good man. He’s so interested now in his work here that I 
don’t think the — shall we call it illness? — will ever over- 
take him again.” 

Instead of being apologetic, Hastings showed righteous 
anger. 

“ An’ how was I to know all this if people don’t take me 
into their confidence? IIow do you expect me to run 
things smooth here if there’s information held back from 
me? I’ve been here goin’ on thirty-five years, and it seems 
to me I could be trusted.” 

Hilary called forth all his powers of tact and persua- 
sion. 

“ It was not my own secret, so I’ve told no one. But 
I’m glad now that you have the facts. Make things as 
pleasant as you can for Mr. Adams, and always be a friend 
to him. I am greatly relieved, Hastings, that this has 
finally come up. You know how I always count on your 
assistance.” 

Hastings, somewhat mollified, finally retreated with his 
duster high, and Hilary turned to his desk with a sigh of 
relief. Hastings could make or break a rector, and he well 
knew it. Thank heaven he would not now break Adams. 

It seemed to Hilary that during May there was an 
unusual number of sorrows in the parish. There was the 
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constant problem of the old and the lonely; there were the 
ever recurring cases of alcoholism, both men and women; 
there were those who suddenly knew they were appointed 
to die; there were those bent under desperate grief. 

In between, Hilary came to grips with one keen dis- 
appointment of his own. He had at last decided that his 
cherished plan for a gallery congregation made up of the 
humble from the slum district near the church simply 
would not work. Aunt Samantha put it all in a nutshell. 

“Oil and water won’t mix, not in this church anyw'ay, 
and you can’t make ’em. These women I work with won’t 
come here in the kind of clothes they have, not even to sit 
in the gallery. Besides, they can’t make head or tail of the 
service. What they need is a nice cosy little chapel of their 
own where they can sing ‘What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus,’ and ‘ I Need Thee Every Hour.* I know. You sec ” 
- she lowered her voice for once — “ although I never men- 
tion it, I was a Methodist before I married Mr. Adams.” 

“You may be right,” Hilary admitted sadly. “Perhaps 
we can work something out for them in our chapel here. A 
%ong service or some such thing, though I don’t know when 
we could get it in or whether they’d come if we did.” 

He felt that there was something deeper, something more 
fundamental in connection with the failure of St. Matthews 
to attract these people living in its very shadow, than he 
had yet been able to put his finger upon. At St. Mary’s, 
for example, only three blocks away, he knew that Father 
Connelly looked down each Sunday upon a church packed 
to the doors with both rich and poor, kneeling together as 
the Lord had made them. Why did Catholics of all classes 
go unfailingly to church while Protestants did not? What 
was the great secret at the heart of Rome? Was it fear 
that moved its people? Was it compulsion? Was it the 
iron grip of early-formed habit? Was it that the human 
soul, brought up from birth upon them, thrived upon 
miracle and mystery and drew spiritual nourishment from 
them? 

He pondered this carefully, setting over against each 
other the two great divisions of the Christian Church. On 
ijhe one hand the Catholic, the ancient mother, rooted in 
antiquity, entrenched in absolutism, never compromising, 
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never giving ground^ the great autocrat^ secure in its central 
authority and the regimentation of all its devotional prac- 
tices. 

On the other hand the still relatively young, but strong, 
growing, changing spiritual democracy of Protestantism 
with its various forms of worship, its freedom of obser- , 
vance and complete liberty of soul under CJod. There they 
stood, unalterably opposed in certain principles but united 
in their common service to men, each possessing a secret 
power to hold its own kind to itself. 

. And yet, Hilary thought suddenly, how little individual 
volition was concerned after all m this matter of religion ! 
He himself was a Protestant because his ancestors had once 
long ago shed their Covenanting blood upon a Scottish 
moor; Father Connelly was a Catholic because for two 
hundred years his forebears had told their beads by an 
Irish peat fire. Why should either of them ever be dog- 
matic about his faith? They had made no choice. Each 
had been born to it, had inherited it as unconsciously and 
completely as men inherit their physical features. The 
point now was to make the most of what had been foi- 
gotten, fibre and sinew, into each of their beings; and in 
his own immediate case to see if anything in the way of a 
congenial service could be arranged for the Protestants 
nearby who had no interest in St. Matthews. 

Meanwhile the season of Confirmation approached and 
the problem of Francine Avery was much on his mind, for 
she was one of those to be confirmed. Lex had reported 
that Shane was seen with her everywhere. 

“ She’s darling,” Lex said. “ An absolute doll ! I’m 
crazy about her. I wish I had an accent. It’s funny about 
Hal Shane. Nobody thought he’d ever marry. He’s always 
liked to philander around, but this is different. He’s com- 
pletely mad over her. Everybody bets they’ll finish it up 
this summer. Don’t you think it’s a perfect match, Hil?” 

“ There is only one perfect match — that’s ours,” Hilary 
evaded, but he was anxious. 

On an afternoon in early June, as beautiful as the day 
of their first interview had been stormy, Francine came to 
his study. He had known she would come, known and 
dreaded it. While no one but Lex could stir his senses he 
was fully conscious of Francine’s charm. The subtle grace 
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'of her movements, the slow, sweet surprise of her smile, 
the enchantment of her voice — all these he had noted on 
that other day when she had come in, distraught, out of the 
rain, evidently looking her worst. To-day, they were all 
enhanced by the artistry of her clothes and make-up. 

“ I have come,” she said gravely, “ once again upon a 
hard errand because I have no one to turn to whom I can 
fully trust but you. Your friend Dr. Shane wishes to marry 
me. I have for him a strong affection. It is nothing like 
that first love for Stephen. Nothing can be to me like that 
over again. This is an older, a different kind of feeling. 
Not so beautiful, but also very real, I know I could make 
him happy. I want to marry him. I want to build a good 
and beautiful home with him. 1 want children, with my 
whole life centred upon them and my husband. I want this, 
oh, so much!” 

She paused, looking scarchingly at Hilary. 

“ I have come to ask what I must do. Shall I tell him 
everything as I told Steve Shall I marry him and say 
nothing? It is you must decide. I cannot myself. I am all 
confused. I will do as you say.” 

“ But, Miss Avery, I cannot possibly take this respon- 
sibility!” Hilary’s tone was aghast. Her affected calmness, 
he could see, covered a tremulous fright and excitement. 
His own heart reflected it. It was monstrous of her to ask 
this of him. 

“ Who am I,” he went on a shade angrily, ” to arrange 
the destiny of two lives? I can’t do this. Miss Avery. You 
must make your own decisions.” 

She did not waver. 

” I once did that, and you know what happened. I must 
now have help. You aie the only one who knows all. You 
arc also Dr. Sliane’s friend. It is you who must tell me 
v»^hat to do. 1 will have it no other way. I will bear wliat- 
cver comes. I want to do the right,” she added. 

Hilary felt the sweat break upon his forehead. He saw 
tliat the girl meant exactly what she s.iid and would stand 
up to it unflinchingly. He honoured her for it, but he felt 
something like teiror over the weiglit of the thing thrust 
upon him. 

Tliey talked then with a desperate earnestness. They 
both agreed that even if full confession were made to Shane 

1 
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he would probably still marry Francinc. lie was a bachelor 
in his thirties, and a man of the world. He would perhaps 
understand even as Hilary had done, that the girl’s essential 
integrity had not been impaired by the strange experiences 
of hei young girlhood. But it would not be a pleasant 
revelation. 

“ And it might never be again as it is now between us,” 
she said, raising her clear eyes to Hilary. “He might even 
feel always a doubt, always a cloud across his happiness. 
And he now is so very full of joy. I cannot tell what is right 
to do. You are wise and good. You are a priest. You 
'^inust decide.” 

Hilary felt sick. He could see that she would not allow 
him to refuse. She left at last, thanking him gently. He 
was to let her know his decision the next day. At the door- 
way, she turned to him. Her face was pale and inexpres- 
sibly sad. 

“ If I had only been more wisely taught . . .” 

'riiat night Hilary did not sleep. He walked the study 
floor until one o’clock, allowing Lex to think he was at 
work on his sermon. He thought, he reasoned, he prayedi ' 
Shane, as Francine kept pointing out, was his friend He 
must consider his happiness, his honour, even as his own. 
What in such a case would he want for himself? Suppose 
again it were Dick who was involved. What would he do if 
it weie Dick? 

He went home at last and to bed, where he tossed until 
moining. He got up, heavy and red-eyed, with his deci- 
sion still unmade. He had wondered during the night if 
the Brown Book might have any help for him, but decided 
not. Not even the wide diversity of counsel there could 
possibly include any light for this strange problem. He 
must somehow work his way out alone. 

In response to Lex’s questioning he told her he had a 
wretched headache and let it go at that. Still weighted 
with the desperation of uncertainty, he got the car and 
drove up-town, lit felt he must get aw<iy from the study 
and draw a breath of different air, or tlie mental stalemate 
would never pass. 

At the Park, he got out and walked slowly along a path. 
The grass and trees were fresh with dew and the first light 
morning shadows accentuated the sun’s brightness. He 
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dropped wearily down on a bench, determined to go over 
the evidence for the last time. 

Suddenly he saw sitting upon another bench facing him 
a short distance down the path, a young man with a little 
girl of perhaps five in the curve of his arm. His head was 
bent towards her, and a tender, humorous smile played 
upon his lips as he kept up a steady conversation. The little 
girl leaned against him, her chin resting on her hand as 
siie listened intently, sometimes chuckling with quiet de- 
liglit. No sound of voices came to Hilary. Tlic two, 
absorbed in their own pleasure, were entirely unaware of 
his presence. 

A stab of jealous longing pierced his heart as he watched 
the gentle picture. “ I want cliildren,” Francine Avery had 
said. And she and Shane w^ould have them. Beautiful 
children, witli Shane’s dark, distinguished features and 
Francine’s delicate grace. With sudden and complete cer- 
tainty he felt that nothing else mattered except that new 
life should be born of those two; of Shane’s passionate love 
and Francine’s steady devotion. The clarity of his view- 
point and the intensity of his conviction amazed him. 

He looked for a long moment at the little girl whose 
slim fingers now pulled absently at one short brown braid 
as with lips parted in a smile she leaned still closer to catch 
the man’s low w'ords. 

Hilary got up, drove back to the study, and put in a call 
for St. Luke’s Hospital. When Francine was at last on the 
wire, -he was brief. 

“ I have given your problem the deepest thought,” he 
said. “ My best advice to you is to say nothing and go 
ahead with your plans. Do you understand?” 

There was no reply for a long second. Then her voice 
came almost in a whisper. 

“ Thank you. Thank you. I cannot speak now. T am 
weeping.” 

It was on a still, heavy June day, wlien the city 
smothered under unseasonable and oppressive heat, that 
Hilary knew he could no longer delay action concerning 
the old-law tenements and keep peace with his own soul. 
His time had been so engaged with affairs necessary and 
Aiportant to the parish tliat it had been all too easy to 
postpone this unpleasant task from week to week. He had 
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even had periods of doubt as to whether he should chal- 
lenge Henry Alvord’s worldly affairs at all. Reasonable 
arguments pressed him in on every side. There were plenty 
of rich men in the congregation. Could he ferret out the 
secular policies and practices of them all? Could he sit in 
judgment upon the involved intricacies of every business 
represented by the wealth even of his twelve vestrymen? 
And if not, what right had he to single out Henry Alvord 
for a rebuke? Dare he pillory one man, not knowing 
whether or not a dozen other men were equally culpable in 
the manner of their earnings? 

He tugged and tore mentally at this problem, now and 
then deciding to have nothing more to do with it; to 
concern himself only with those immediate spiritual res- 
ponsibilities of his office, of which there were enough, 
heaven knew, to keep him busy. And then, swiftly, there 
would come to him a clear-eyed view of the whole matter 
in which there was demanded of him absolute moral 
courage. Under his very eye a great evil existed to which 
his most important vestryman was a party. He could not 
refuse to recognise this merely because he did not see othei' 
possibly existing evils in the business dealings of other men. 
No matter how logical the arguments against action which 
rose in his mind, there was a steady inner voice in his own 
soul which he could not ignore. 

The thing which precipitated his action was a morning 
call from Aunt Samantha. This in itself was unusual, for 
she had been too long a clergyman’s wife to intrude need- 
lessly upon a precious forenoon. She came into the study 
about eleven o’clock, looking, Hilary noted, white and dis- 
couiaged. Her usual air of complacent efficiency was 
absent. Instead of sitting bolt upright in her chair, she 
sagged, hci dark-rimmed glasses resting unheeded half-way 
down her nose. 

“What's the matter. Aunt Samantha?” Hilary asked 
with concern. 

“ It’s that back tenement at 55 Ash Street,” she said. “ I 
don’t know what I’m going to do with my folks there this 
summer. We’ve got to get tlie children all off to camps for 
a week or two. We’ve got to manage that. But the older 
girls and boys ! And the women ! I have two bedfast now 
with no windows, no air. I’m about at my wits’ end. I went 
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down early to-day to see Mrs. Gruask. I could hardly stay 
in the room for half an hour. Suppose I had to lie there 
for twenty-four? Or you had? 'I'lie canary died,” she 
added despondently. 

Hilary sat regarding Aunt Samantha’s white face. He 
knew she never spared herself, but he suddenly realised now 
how utterly sacrificial her life was. She herself needed 
rest, change, diversion, and he must speak to Adams about 
it, and also to Lex. For outward reply to her now, he got 
up. 

“ I’m going down to Ash Street myself, Aunt Samantha. 
Right away. I think the time has come for us to act. 
Maybe we can’t do anything constructive, but maybe we 
can. I’ll let you know later. And now I want you to go 
over to the rectory and get something to eat. You look 
completely fagged.” 

He smiled at her as he helped her up. “ Go over and 
have a chat with Lex. Slie’s in, and she always likes to see 
you. Foiget about Ash Street for the time being. Let me 
do the worrying for a while.” 

He saw her to the rectory door, gave her into Morris’ 
hands, with his orders, and then swung off down the street. 
It was not too long a walk from the church to the tene- 
ment, which made the .situation somehow seem all the 
worse. Ash Street itself leeked now in the humid heat of 
stale, unpleasant smells. All the buildings across the narrow 
thoroughfare looked rotten at the heart. At 55, Hilary 
stopped. The unkempt led biick reared four stories from 
the sidewalk, its windows open futilely as though gasping 
for air. Here and there bedclothing drooped from them; 
here and there a child oi a w^onum leaned languidly out, 
contemplating with deadly lethaigy the dirty, fly-bitten 
shops opposite. 

I’his was one of the buildings Hilary had canvassed that 
fatal day of the Pettigrew wedding. Here the sights he had 
seen had been bad enough. What he did not know then 
was that another tenement stood directly behind this one, 
separated from it only by a small, filthy courtyard, and 
reached by a narrow alleyway at the side. The discovery 
of this had so shocked him that he had at once discussed 
bt with both Miss Mowbray and Celeste Barton, 'Fhey told 
the same story. In formei days tliere had been many of 
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these in the city, so foul and dark that at last even the 
civic conscience had been pricked concerning them. A law 
had been passed condemning their use. In spite of the 
struggles and evasions of owners, the pernicious dwellings, 
known now as old-law tenements, had gradually been torn 
down or used for other purposes. A few had remained, 
protected by quiet graft in the right places. The worst of 
these was the one on Ash Street. This was the story. 

Hilary walked now through the alleyway and came out 
in the small dirty courtyard. A few feet across it the other 
tenement stood in tlie dank heat While the windows of 
the front building looked out upon a scene sordid enough, 
those of the back faced upon blank and utter hopelessness. 
His eyes moved slowly up the brick walls which now caught 
the reflected heat from the ones opposite. From a few of 
the opened windows tattered curtains drooped, but most 
of them gaped emptily. There was little sound, and Hilary 
understood why. Tlie young children played on the streets, 
the men and older boys and girls were off at work or wan- 
dering about in search of anything better than the hot 
stifling air of the flats, the women were listless and beaten . 
down with life. The sick . . . He took out his handker- 
chief and wiped his face. He must now go on and see the 
worst. His clerical vest was always its own introduction. 
Besides this, he was now known licrc. 

He* entered the door and walked very slowly through the 
long, narrow hall. It was unlighted even at night. This, 
too, was against the law, but Alvord had evaded that also. 
Hilary had not been inside this building before in the 
summer, but he knew that while the pitiless sun was the 
dwellers’ enemy now, in winter their fight was against cold, 
for there was no means of warmth in the whole building 
except the kitchen stoves. Hilary stood, looking at the 
battered gloomy walls, reviewing the situation; then he 
climbed to the second floor *to see Mrs. Crusak. Her 
daughter, a pale woman in her thirties, let him into the 
kitchen. It was literally steaming, for two tubs of washing 
stood before the back windows. There were the uncleared 
remains of breakfast on the table, dirty clothes on the 
chairs, and an unpleasant disorder everywhere. Hilary had 
grown used to this, just as to the fact that the bath-tub 
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against the side wall by the stove contained coal under its 
wooden lid. 

“ I dropped in to see your mother,” he said. “ Mrs. 
Adams told me she was very sick, and I stopped by to see 
if there v^s anything more we could do to help,” 

“ You can see her,” the woman said heavily. “ I do the 
best I can, but I ain’t got the strength to do no moic, an* 
that’s God*s truth, especially with another cornin’ in two 
months. Sometimes I’d like to jump off the roof an’ just 
forget it all. But I ain’t goin’ to do that,” she added 
hastily. “ I just gotta stand it. Ain’t this heat somethin’ 
awful?” 

As Hilary talked to her he looked again keenly at the 
layout of the flat, which was the same as all the others in 
the building. There were four rooms in a line, one open- 
ing into another. The front one (if front it could be called) 
had two windows looking out upon the small court over 
which he had just come. The two middle rooms, each just 
big enough to hold a double bed and a cot, had no 
windows at all. The kitchen, as he had just noted, had 
two, facing a junk-yard in the rear. In one of the middle 
rooms, which had neither light nor air except what came 
through the doors of the adjoining rooms, lay Mrs. Grusak. 
He went in, stunned as Aunt Samantha had been at the 
sight. She lay high upon the soiled pillows, stifled with the 
heat, breathing hard, her face resigned to despair, and yet 
giving the squalid spot dignity. For there were stamped 
upon her the strong peasant features of a far-away country. 
Fresh winds and temperate sunshine and the peace of green 
fields had gone into the moulding of those inherited bones. 
They showed now, cleanly alien to her surroundings. 
Hilary talked with her a little, made a note of a few com- 
forts which could be sent, offered a prayer, and returned 
to the kitchen. 

“ Gould you possibly put your mother in the front room, 
near the windows?” he asked. 

The woman’s haggard face giew more troubled. She 
shook her head. 

“ I gotta think of Jake too,” she said. “ He ain’t too 
strong, an’ he works so hard. We tried sleepin’, him an* 
me, in Mum’s room; but Jake couldn’t get his breath at 
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all. It’s sort of like asthma he’s got. He coughed all night 
Boiiiethin’ awful, so I moved Mum back and we went into 
the front room again. I’ve done my best. I put Joe and 
Bill and Harry back here next the kitchen. That’s the 
worst place for heat. I give Mum that room alf to herself 
next the front. It’s the best I can do. When therc^s a 
breeze, once in a while, there’s a little air goes right 
through. ’Course like these last days an’ nights it’s awful 
anywhere.’' 

“How many of you sleep in the front room?” Hilary 
asked. 

" “ Just Jake an’ me an’ the girls. They’d ought to be by 
themselves now they’re older. They want Mum’s room, 
and I don’t think she’ll last long now.” 

Her voice was not heartless. It merely had the toneless 
quality of one who had ceased to feel either joy or sorrow. 
As though to soften her words, she added, “ Mum’s life 
ain’t no good to her now. She might as ^ve]l be dead. I 
often wisht I was.” 

As Hilary walked back towards St Matthews his lips 
were tightly set. Through his brain ran one of Stephen 
Foster’s songs which Grandy used often to sing. Now his 
feet moved to the rhythm of it. 

Let us pause in life’s pleasures and coun^^ its many tears, 

While we all sup soriow with the poor. 

He felt as though the comfort of his own home would 
«mite him. The only thing he could honestly shaie with 
the people in tlie old-law tenement was the oppressive city 
heat. But how different even that was in the beautiful blue 
and white bedroom whicli he shared with Lex ! 

Hard times, hard times, 

C’onie again no more ! 

Before he crossed to tlic icctory for lunch he went to his 
study and called Henry Mvord’s office. He was in. 

“ Mr. Alvord,” he began, “when could I see you to have 
a talk? I have soinetliing very important on my mind.” 

The older man s tone sounded flattered and unusually 
cordial. 
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“ ril be very happy to meet you, I’m sure. Would four 
this afternoon be convenient, either at my office or yours? 
I’m leaving town next week for a month.” 

” Four will be fine for me. Would it be asking too much 
to have you come to the study? We will be entirely unin- 
terrupted there.” 

“Not at all. I’ll be glad to come. I’ll see you there, 
then, at four.” 

For Hilary the intervening hours were close to anguish. 
He knew well that there was nothing worse for a rector 
than to have real dissension with his vestry. He knew Henry 
Alvord’s position in the church, his dominant personality, 
his wide circle of influence. He knew that things were now 
running smoothly, that his own work had been so far suc- 
cessful beyond his dreams, that the future would iiormally 
hold for him increasing opportunity and advancement. 
What the selfish inner man of him desired to do was to 
make a close ally of Henry Alvord. Then, who could tell 
what preferment the years would bring? Had not Bronson 
even hinted at that? 

As a matter of fact, Hilary had not been prepared for 
the bitter struggle now going on again within him. It was 
not yet too late, he knew, to alter his plan. When Alvord 
apjjcared he could consult him about any one of a dozen 
questions relating to the affairs of the parish, and the older 
man would never know the original purpose of his call. 
Perhaps he, Hilary, was being quixotic, unwise, needlessly 
imprudent. Was not the peace and concord of his church 
worth more even than the lives of the dwellers in one tene- 
ment? 

Then he recalled Grandy’s old story of the elder at the 
corn-ciib. He s«iw clearly the strong, spare features of the 
Bishop’s face. He knew with a clear certainty what Grandy 
would have done in a like situation. There must be no 
more hesitation, then, no more cowardice. He sat down at 
his desk and waited, trying to calm his mind. 

Henry Alvord was a gentleman by birth and a perfec- 
tionist by practice. His suits gave the effect of a more dis- 
tinguished tailoring than those of other men; his tiny waxed 
moustache looked as though established once for all upon 
fcis lip by nature herself, entirely above need of tonsoriul 
ministrations; his hands were slender and immaculately 
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kept, a neat diamond ring showing on one little finger; his 
accent was Exeter and Harvard, and as he seated himself 
in the study after the first greetings his tall figure fell at 
once into lines of ease and grace. As Hilary looked across 
at his caller he felt himself hot, untidy, young and gauche. 

“ Mr. Alvord,” he began, the words coming stumblingly 
to his lips, “ I have asked you to come so that wc might 
discuss a matter . . 

He paused, annoyed at his own embarrassment. 

“ I visited a nearby old-law tenement this morning, and 
I*m considerably shaken by what I saw there. As you 
doubtless know, the building at the back not only has its 
air shut off by the one just in front of it but gets all the 
reflected heat also. There is a woman dying there in a 
loom with no windows. There are children living there 
like rats among garbage pails. There are young people . . 

Henry Alvord flicked the *ish delicately from his cigar- 
ette. “ I think I know conditions in the city fairly well, 
Mr. Laurens. But just what has this to do with me?** 

“ I was at 55 A^h Street. You are the owner of it, I 
believe.” 

Alvord’s eyes narrowed and became hard. 

“ You were at some pains to get that information ?’* 

“ I felt I had to know.*’ 

“ I think I see the touch of Alex McColly’s Machiavel- 
lian hand in this. He’s about the only one who could have 
ferreted this out for you, and frankly, Mr. Laurens, I don’t 
like it. My business affairs are my own, and I consider it 
rank impertinence for you or anyone else to question 
them.” 

“You knov/ this building is being used in direct viola- 
tion of the law.'*” 

“ That,” said Alvord crisply, “ is my own look-out. I 
will attend to the law. And you, if you arc wise, will attend 
to the spiritual concerns of this parish and not meddle in 
real estate. I warned you in the beginning,” he added, 
“ that your youth might run away with you. I warn you 
again now that it is dangerous for you to pry into what is 
outside the realm of your legitimate activities. I repeat, 
I’m warning you,** 

The threat of the tone angered Hilary, but he held him- 
self in leash. 
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“ It is not so far outside my province as you think, Mr. 
Alvord. Some of the young people who come to the Parish 
House live in that building. I have gone there to see their 
families. Mrs. Adams goes there constantly to visit the 
sick. I know I am a young man and you are an older one. 
1 know it sounds presumptuous for me to question your 
actions, but I am supposed to be the spiritual adviser of 
my people. I feel that it is wrong for any man, let alone a 
church vestryman, to flout the law, and to derive revenue 
from the needless suffering of the poor. I am compelled 
by my very office to say this to you, though it is very hard 
for me to do it.” 

Alvord’s face was inscrutable, but his tone was ironic. 
Actually or by intent he misunderstood Hilary’s words. 

“ Well, now you can consider your conscience clear. 
You have done what you conceive to be your duty in re- 
buking me and attempting to save my soul from the lions. 
I believe that is as far as your clerical prerogative goes, is 
it not?” 

Hilary was for a moment baffled. Was this not true? 
Had he not done as much as the prophets of old in bring- 
ing the evil to light? Could he not now go on his own 
way, leaving the rest to Alvord’s own conscience? 

And then he heard himself saying quietly, “ I will not 
consider my conscience clear, Mr. Alvord, until yours is 
also. I do beg of you to think this over. I’m sure you will 
find a way to relieve the situation. I can easily see how 
you could be unaware of the seriousness of it. You have 
probably never been to the tenement yourself. Your agent 
collects the rents, and you arc entirely removed from all 
that I saw with my own eyes to-day. Won't you go and see 
for yourself? If you once go there you will know why I 
am disturbed. Will you come with me, now? I’ll go along, 
ft’s not far.” 

Hilary leaned forward impulsively, trying to compel the 
other man by his own eagerness. But for answer Alvord 
only looked coldly back at him. 

“ My suggestion to you, Mr. Laurens, is that you forget 
this entire conversation. I will l)rook no advice from any 
man upon my personal affairs. I intend to forgive your 
^presumption upon grounds of your youth. If you recall our 
first conversation here in this room you will remember that 
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I foresaw the possibility of your being diverted from your 
main function by the — ah — ^shall we say, socialistic ten- 
dencies of the times ? You are the rector of this parish and 
responsible for it and to it. You are not responsible for all 
the riffraff of the city, and neither, incidcnlaly, am I.’’ 

He rose with icy dignity. 

“We will consider tliis matter closed, and I shall thank 
you never to reopen it. When are you taking your vaca- 
tion?*’ 

“ In August,” Hilary said absently. Then he added, 

“ Fm sorry to have offended you, Mr. Alvord. Won’t you 
please believe me that my position is not an easy one, and 
that 1 m more constrained than other men to do the thing 
I believe to be right. How can I stand up in the pulpit to 
preach unless I do?” 

He held Alvord’s eyes to his beseechingly, but the other 
man’s features did not soften. 

“ Let us merely say then that your good intentions were 
somewhat misguided.” 

When he was gone, Hilary wilted in his chair. He had 
accomplished nothing except to estrange Alvord more than-i 
ever. Was he to drop the whole matter now or renew the 
attack at a later date? 

Suddenly he reached for his hat and started for the 
settlement house. He craved a talk with Celeste Barton. 

\Vhen he readied the big rambling brick building he 
sauntered aiound now as he often did, looking upon its 
manifold activities. The work of the Parish House \vas 
small in comparison, but he often picked up ideas for it 
here. When he faced Celeste at last, seated before the 
window which always caught the faintest breeze, he felt a 
release of tension. Their friendship had taken on depth 
in the last months. They had in a measure become neces- 
sary to each other. Behind her outwaid gaiety and social 
charm he now saw constantly revealed the woman who 
knelt at eaily Communion, her life as dedicated as that of 
a nun. On her side she found in him a soul, completely 
honest, completely consecrated to a purpose. Mentally, 
too, they were congenial. Their common language was 
suffused with that lively play of spirit known only to the 
cultivated few whose meeting is an intellectual saci ament. 
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Hilary j^ured out to her now for the first time the whole 
story, omitting only Alvord’s name. As she listened, 
Celeste’s face grew strained. 

“What must I do? What ought I to do now?” Hilary 
was asking, his voice hoarse with his earnestness. 

She rose and walked back and forth across the room. 

“ This is dreadful, Hilary ! This is a ghastly problem. If 
I weren’t so fond of you, it wouldn’t be so hard to advise 
you. I can't bear to see you stir up trouble for yourself 
when you’re on the high road to being the most successful 
minister in the city. I don’t mean that in a secular sense. 
You’re really influencing people for righteousness. This 
whole business could actually lead up to an enforced resig- 
nation, you know. Or have you thought of that?” 

Hilary nodded. “ I’ve thought of that, and much more.” 

She resumed her pacing. When she finally sank down 
beside him, she was pale. 

“ The trouble is, I know 55 Ash Street only too well. As 
soul to soul, Hilary, I think you are right, though I doubt if 
many ministers would consider it their duty to go into the 
matter at all. It is like you to go straight to the heart of it, 
though, and I can’t tell you how I honour you for it. As to 
your next move, you’ll have a little lime to think it over, 
for the summer will intervene.” 

They sat silent for a few minutes, then Celeste spoke 
again. 

“You’ve had your Forty Days in the Wilderness over 
this, I suppose?” 

Hilary nodded. “ I have. You see, there are so many 
logical arguments why I should stay away from the thing 
altogether. But my conscience keeps egging me on.” 

“ Follow it, then,” she said quietly, “ and God bless you. 
Are you going to talk it over with anyone else?” 

“ I’ve been wondering about that. I believe I’ll take 
Stephen Cole and Judge Ball into my confidence. Feel 
them out a little. They are two of the best men I’ve ever 
known, and the Judge especially is a very wise one. I don’t 
want to blunder more than I have to. Oh, by the way,” 
he added suddenly, “ what about Maudie Dunn’s romance? 
Is it still on? I haven’t heard anything since I gave her the 
report of my visit to her father,” 
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Celeste laughed and looked gay again. “ You will, very 
soon. They’re going to be married the first of next month. 
I’m as excited as though I were the bride.” 

“ But — what about J. V.?” 

“ No change. Refuses to take it seriously. Pooh-poohs 
the whole thing. Maudie took Jerry up to meet him, and 
J. V. all but laughed in his face. Told him in effect to run 
along like a nice little boy and play with his paints! 
Maudie was more furious, I believe, than she would ha^’C 
been if he’d stormed. She’s actually become a strong- 
minded person. She has to be, for when Jerry saw her 
home and met J. V. he was ready to give up everything for 
fear of being unfair to her. So she’s got to take hold, and 
she’s doing it. There’s really a little of J. V. himself in 
her make-up. You’ll be hearing from her soon.” 

“If she asks me to marry them I suppose I’ll have to do 
it,” Hilary said slowly. 

“ Oh, you couldn’t refuse ! Maudie's heart is set on 
having the ceremony in St. Matthews. She has decided to 
telephone her friends who may still be in town and drop 
notes to those in the country a few days before. All very 
informal. I’ll have the party here afterwards. You can 
really squeeze a lot of people into this room. We’ll use the 
reception room outside, too, for an overflow. I’ll simply 
love doing it. Aren’t you pleased?” she questioned him 
suddenly. 

“ For Maudie, yes. But I’m still worried about J. V. I’ll 
probably make an enemy of him, too, if I perform the 
ceremony.” 

“Good heavens!” Celeste said irritably. “He couldn’t 
be as mean as that, could he? It isn’t as though Maudie 
were a child. Well, anyway. I’ve never nursed a love affair 
along to its consummation which gave me the satisfaction 
this one has. It’s as though I’d watched the birth of two 
souls. They’re going to make a marvellous pair, those two, 
if only the next few years don’t sweep them into the mael- 
strom.” 

They fell then into talk of the war. Seriously, tragically, 
their faces darkened, their voices fell. Celeste switched on 
the radio and they listened to a broadcast. German troops 
had captured Brest, their cavalry had taken possession of 
Lyons. Daladier with his ministers had fled from Bor- 



deaux to French Morocco. Would France stand? Would 
she fall? And if France fell, then what of England? 

“ My brother,** Hilary said heavily, “ has enlisted in an 
ambulance unit. He expects to go overseas next month. 
If I let it, the whole pressure of the war would unfit me for 
work completely. It’s like a black cloud, at first no bigger 
than a man’s hand, now covering all the sky. The doom of 
it smothers me.’* 

When the broadcast was ended, they turned to look at 
each other as for comfort. 

“ Have you any theory, Hilary, as to where God fits into 
this whole ghastly mess? For the life of me, I don’t know 
what to believe. Is it the case of an omnipotent Father 
taking His children through the fire for the ultimate good 
of the world, or is it just poor, blind, blundering mankind 
running to his own destruction under a heedless ‘ inverted 
bowl ’ ? I’ve never felt so insecure in my own thinking.” 

Hilary pondered. “ I ran into a passage by William 
James the other day which my grandfather had copied,” he 
said slowly. “ I think I can remember it. If you give me a 
bit of paper I’ll write it down for you. It’s rather a 
startling thought but it’s bolstered me up.” 

Celeste brought a sheet of paper from the desk, and 
Hilary wrote carefully, making sure of each woid : 

God Himself, in short, may draw vital strength and 
increase of very being from our fidelity. For my own 
part, I do not know what the sweat and blood and 
tragedy of this life mean, if they mean anything short of 
this. 

He handed it to her and she read it slowly over and over, 
then their eyes met. 

” I like that,” she said simply. “ Maybe we’re each 
important in the whole scheme after all. Til read it often 
and keep it near in case of darker days ahead. Do you 
think they will come.'*” 

A far-away, fixed look fell upon Hilary’s face. His 
answer startK'd even himself. 

“ I’m afraid they will,” he said huskily. 



Chapter XU 

And France fell. Incredible catastrophe! When Hilary 
heard the final news he was in Mrs. Reed’s little sitting- 
room. They listened, their faces paling, then the old lady 
suddenly switched off the radio. 

“That's our own death warrant,” she said. “Even if 
there were no moral weight compelling us, we daren’t let 
England fall.” 

“ You can’t convince the whole nation of that,'’ Hilary 
said. “ At least not yet.” 

“There will be a way. All too surely there will be a 
way.” She sighed heavily and picked up her knitting again, 
“What’s the word from Dick?” 

“ There isn’t any. I wish he’d write. We have no idea 
when he may drop in, and of course when he does, he’ll be 
starting over soon. I’m a frightful coward at the thought 
of it.” 

“ So am I. I love the crazy fool. When he dors come I 
want you all to dinner. Tell Lex I won’t let you off.” Then 
she eyed him sharply. “Any parish troubles on your 
mind?” 

“Plenty. But the one I want to ask >ou about is this.” 
He produced a letter and handed it over. “ It’s from Miss 
Hettic Brcckenridge and it came only this morning. I don’t 
want to show it to Lex unless I have to, but it’s really a 
blow.” 

Mrs. Reed reached for it and lead il aloud : 

Dfar Rector : 

Ever since your regrettable marriage to my great- 
niece I have felt that St. Matthews, to which I have given 
a lifelong devotion and support, was less congenial to 
me than lieretoforc. It is inevitable that your character, 
which I have greatly respected, should suffer from the 
union with a headstrong girl who has no interest in 
religious things. I have tried to be patient but, having 
recently come into possession of certain facts indicating 
that her worldliness and flippancy have reached the point 
272 
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of indiscretion, I have reluctantly decided to withdraw 

my membership, and that of my brother from St. 

Matthews, 

Respectfully yours, 

Heitie Bregkenridge. 

Mrs. Reed laid the letter down, her grey eyes shooting 
sparks. 

“ IVe been expecting this. The old harpy ! What’s Lex 
been up to lately, anyhow?” 

“ Nothing, except that when Dick was here before Easter 
tlicy made the rounds of the night clubs. Someone who 
didn’t know who Dick was probably saw them, and the 
thing got around to her. But I wouldn’t stoop to explain it 
to her.” 

” Certainly not,* Mrs. Reed snapped. “ Indiscretion, 
indeed ! Do you suppose Tommy Tatlcr put something in 
his column about it? But no, he*s too smart for that. He’d 
find out first who Dick was. He’s always sure of his ground 
before he prints anything. That’s why his stuff is so 
►devilishly interesting.” 

” He’d just better not put in anything more about Lex,” 
Hilary said angrily. “ He did once, and I wanted to go to 
the mat with him about it, only Lex wouldn’t let me. He’s 
a dangerous person, I think.” 

” He’s all of that,” Mrs. Reed returned, “ but I must 
admit I smuggle in the Courier sometimes to read his stuff. 
1 knew his grandparents. Fine people. Early settlers, blue 
blood and all that. Tommy’s just a decadent offshoot of 
good old stock. But he’s got a gre.iL racket with this gossip 
business. He lives in style at the Colsion. You know, that 
new apartment hotel? All the ullra-sophisticates are 
moving in, I hear. They tell me he can pick up enough 
scandal right there day and night to fill his column. But 
I’m sure he didn’t put in a note about Lex and Dick. A 
brother-in-law would be too tame for him. No, Hcttie got 
it some other way. And Hilary, I’m going ^o attend to 
her!” 

“Do you thiniv you can?” 

A complacent air of mystery spread over the old lady’s 
ountenancc. 

“You wait and see. Write her a nice, mild little note. 
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Tell her you hope very much she will reconsider her deci- 
sion and remain in St. Matthews.” 

“ I can say that with all my heart. The thing has me 
worried. I would hate the general unpleasantness of her 
leaving, and I know the vestry would be upset over the loss 
from a financial standpoint. And then, worst of all, if she 
broadcasts the reason for her move it would be dreadful for 
i.ex and me both.” 

“Don’t even mention Lex when you write, and stop 
worrying over the whole thing. I think you’ll hear from her 
soon with a different tune.” 

Hilary studied tlie alert old face opposite him with 
interest. There was a definite look of pleased expectancy 
upon it. 

“ I don’t entirely trust you,” he said, laughing, “ but 
I’m going to give you my blessing anyhow.” 

“ Good boy ! And look, Hilary. Don’t take to heart what 
she said about Lex. The gill is headstrong, of course, and 
she’s completely of her own generation witli all their points, 
good and bad, but she’s as true as steel, as you very well 
know, and every time I see her she’s prettier than the la^V 
time ! After all, even if you are a parson, you had a right 
to marry a woman and not a Prayer Book ! Just give Lex 
a few years.” 

“ If she only doesn’t find life boring in the interim.” 

Mrs. Reed eyed him with a sly grin. “ I don’t believe a 
girl w'ould find it too boring to be married to you.” 

“ Thanks,” Hilary said, flushing a little. “ You always 
lift my spirits. And good luck in the name of the Lord 
with Aunt Hettie!” 

Lex had planned to leave the city the first of July, but 
at the news of Maudie Dunn’s approaching nuptials de- 
cided to wait over for the wedding, which was now set for 
the sixth. 

“ I’ve got to see that man of heis,” she told Hilary, “ if 
it’s the last thing I do. Is he cute looking?” 

Hilary laughed. “ If a huge, shy, amiable animal could 
be called ‘ cute.* ” 

“ You know what I mean. Would I think he was cute?” 

“Yes, I think you might. He’s really rather handsome, 
though he’s very thin now from an illness, and he has ^ 
good smile.” 
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“ And Maudie got him ! Everybody’s staying over or 
coming back for the wedding. It’s a riot. All the girls are 
simply mad with curiosity and the fellows aren’t much 
better. They can’t wait. Clarissa Ball met Maudie on the 
street last week and didn’t even know her ! Has she 
changed as much as that, Hil?” 

“ She’s changed a lot. Mostly in her manner and the 
way she dresses.” 

“ Poor Maudie ! We were dreadful, I suppose, for we 
all made fun of her behind her back. She was older than 
our crowd, but J. V. would throw these marvellous big 
parties and kept inviting the younger sets as they came 
along. We all called her the perennial debutante and 
Bill Bostwick used to say every fall, ‘ Well, now we’ve got 
to bring Maudie out again.’ And, poor soul, she was always 
so namby-pamby and sputtery and ruffly I Iler aunt picked 
her clothes, and they were always too-too.” 

“ I think she’s on the right track now.” 

“That’s what Clarissa said- -that she looked positively 
smart. By the way, I sent a pretty swell wedding present. 

:hought I owed it to her.” 

“ That’s right. I’m glad you did.” 

“ What do you think old J. V. will do when he finds 
out?” 

“ I wish I knew. I’m nervous.” 

“ He couldn’t walk in and stop the show, could he? You 
know where you say, ‘ If any man can show just cause ’ 
and so on?” 

“ Hardly. He has no just cause. Maudie told me she’d 
tried last week again to tell him all about it and he refused 
to listen. He merely forbade her absolutely to marry the 
fellow and wanted to hear no more nonsense about it. So 
she says she’s done her best and is going ahead with a clear 
conscience. But I wish the set-up were different.” 

“ It’s not your fault. Will J. V. hate you for marrying 
them?” 

“ I imagine so.” 

“And be a real enemy?” 

“ Could be.” 

She smoothed back his hair. 

“You’re getting little worry wrinkles, darling, across 
your forehead and around your eyes. Can’t you stop carry- 
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ing everybody else’s troubles? Why did you ever pick this 
job?*’ 

Hilary smiled into her eyes. “ You’re forgetting the other 
side of this affair. I v/ouldn’t go around boasting about it, 
but the truth is, if it hadn’t been for me, all this happiness 
would never have come to Maudie. I got her the place at 
the settlement. I definitely set out to help her, after I 
heard her story, and I did. I’m personally responsible in a 
sense, and I’m pleased as Punch. So even if J. V. tries to 
get my skin for this, the satisfaction will outweigh the 
unpleasantness. See?” 

“Yes. And I think you’re wonderful!” She leaned 
against him. “Then you feel the whole job pays?” She 
asked it slowly, fingering a button on his coat. 

“ Oh, infinitely I It*s a tough one, but I honestly feel 
I’m doing a lot of good. More than if I were — ^well, in 
business, for example. But how is it with you?” He cupped 
her face in his hand and raised it. “ Are you growing more 
adjusted yourself?” 

He had not meant to say it but the words came, in spite 
of him. 

“ Oarling, are you happy? Is everything all right?” 

Her eyes fell, and for one moment his heart stood still. 

“ I love you, Ilil,” she said softly. “ Isn’t that enough?” 

But he knew she had not answered his question. 

Maudie Dunn’s wedding, while simple and informal in 
the extreme, was reckoned by all one of the prettiest and 
certainly the most gossip-provoking of the season. At noon 
of that day Hilary, still anxious about J. V., made one last 
attempt. When he called the house the butler, whom he 
knew, answered tlic phone. Miss Dunn was already in the 
country, opening the place there, he reported, and Mr. 
Dunn was in Chicago on business. He would return the 
last of the week, the old man added, and would then take 
Miss Maudie with him to the country for the sunmier. 

So that was that, Hilary thought, surrendering himself 
then to the enjoyment of the occasion. The matter of the 
giving away of tlie bride had been solved by Jerry himself. 
He and Maudie would walk up the aisle together, he said, 
and the usual question could be omitted from the service. 
So it came about that at four o’clock, Celeste Barton, having 
just taken her place, in loco parentis, in the front pew. 
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Forrest swung into the Wedding March, and Maudic and 
Jerry, unattended, started slowly up the long aisle. 

To Hilary’s surprise, the central block of tlic church was 
half-filled ! And as the bride and ’groom advanced there 
was a general turning of heads and in taking of breaths. 
Celeste’s infallible taste had aided in the choice of Maudie’s 
beautiful gown and hat, but it was her own consuming love 
that touched her face now with light and made her old 
acquaintances stare. She moved down the aisle on the arm 
of her amazingly good-looking young man, in her day of 
triumph at last. 

As Hilary watched them draw near he had a fleeting 
picture of the Maudie who on that night he had first had 
dinner with the Dunns had poured out her strange story to 
him with tears. What a transformation 1 And he himself 
had helped bring it about. 

He could remember no marriage service which had 
given him deeper satisfaction to perform unless it had been 
his first one at St. Matthews when he had married Joe 
and Mary McComb. Even the thought of J. V.’s sharp 
features did not rise to darken the words. 

The party at the settlement was all gay and young and 
infused with that undercurrent of excitement which ac- 
companies the unusual and dramatic. 

“ It really was a lovely wedding,” Lex remarked as they 
left for home in a taxi. “And Maudie! Never would I 
have believed it if T hadn’t seen her with my own eyes ! I 
wish my wedding had added that much to my good looks.” 

“I couldn’t have borne the sight, then,” Hilary said, 
laughing. “ It’s all I can do now to look at you in public 
and keep from kissing you. What about right now? The 
taxi-driver won’t care.” 

Lex raised a brow in pretended shock. “ Mr. Laurens, 
how vulgar! How low! In a public taxi! And you a 
gentleman of the cloth!” 

She was wearing pale green, a colour Hilary loved. A 
small flower hat w^as perclied upon her curls, which fluffed 
upon her shoulders as though she were still eighteen. There 
was in her beauty that vitality, the dynamic charm which 
quickened Hilary’s pulse each time he looked at her just 
^is it had enslaved him at their first meeting. 

“ You should have heard Bill Bostwick at the reception,” 
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she was saying now. “ I certainly got a bang dht of hiin. 
He couldn’t get over the change in Maudie. He said to 
me, ‘Have we fellows missed the boat? All that, and 
J. V.’s millions loo !’ And the thing that simply slayed the 
girls was how good-looking Maudic’s man is. He’s really 
cute, Hil, though he doesn’t look too strong. I like him. 
Do you suppose J. V. will cut them off?” 

“ I’m wondering. At least they aren’t expecting any- 
thing. 'I’hey’vc got three rooms and a kitchenette down 
near tlie settlement, and they’re going to live vcx'y simply on 
Maudie’s own little income and whatever he can make with 
his painting. They can’t splurge much but they can get 

‘’y-” 

“ Well, I think you and Celeste Barton between you did 
a good day’s work. One thing I just thought of is that 
Maudie will be spared having Tommy Tatler paw over her 
romance in his column. He can’t make wisecracks about 
the daughter of the big boss.” 

“Oh, that’s right. J, V. owns the Courier, doesn’t he? 
They’ve tried to keep it from all the papers, but some 
reporter will probably nose it out. It will be a shock to 
J. V. if he reads it in Chicago. I’ll go to sec him as soon 
as he’s back and dangle an olive branch. Lex, when do you 
think you’ll leave?” 

His eyes were pleading. “ I don’t want to be selfish, and 
you ought to be out of the heat.” 

“ I’ll stay another week,” she said. “ We may hear from 
Dick by then. Can’t you come up before August?” 

Hilary shook his head. “ I’m afraid not. I have a lot to 
do here, and besides I feci I should go out to see Cousin 
Mattie when I’ve promised. That had better be the last of 
this month. But I’ll still have four good weeks with you in 
the country. Til try to exist in the meanwhile after you 
leave, but it’ll be tough. Well, here we are. Hurry. I want 
to kiss you before you take off that hat!” 

Hilary’s plan had been to keep in touch with the Dunn 
house and, as soon as J. V. returned, to see him. But he 
was spared that trouble. Two days after the wedding, 
J. V. appeared in his study one morning with a face so 
terrible in its anger and shock that Hilary was afraid the 
man might drop dead in the room. He did not rave nor' 
rant. The voice that came between his blue lips was 
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scarcely more than a whisper — more frightening by far than 
a shout. 

“ Mr. Dunn,” Hilary began quickly, “ I meant to go to 
you as soon as you were home. I know this is a ” 

“ I have been betrayed,” Dunn hissed. “ Betrayed by the 
child of my bosom and by you whom Td begun to love as a 
son. I’ve been betrayed \ You — ^you — Judas V* 

“ Mr. Dunn, sit down. Let me explain ” 

“ There is nothing you can explain. Behind my back 
you aided and abetted my daughter to do this unspeakable 
thing which I’d forbidden. Forbidden, do you hear? Here 
in this church, which I help support, you did this thing to 
me!” 

“But, Mr. Dunn, I did nothing wrong. Neither did 
Maudie. I tried to tell you. She tried to tell you. You 
wouldn’t listen. Maudie is twenty-eight years old. She has 
a right to marry whom she chooses and she asked me 
to ” 

“Don’t speak to me. You knew well enough what my 
plans were for Maudie. And yet you sanctioned this mar- 
riage to a cheap, penniless, fortune-hunting Communist!” 

“ He’s not a Communist, Mr. Dunn. He’s a Socialist.” 

“What’s the difference? They’re all the same. He’s 
nothing but a ” 

“ Listen, Mr. Dunn. I investigated this young man. If 
he hadn’t been all right I would have refused to perform 
the ceremony. But he’s a fine fellow and Maudie’s happier 
than she’s ever been in her life. I think you ought to see 
your daughter and ” 

J. V. came closer, and his bloodshot eyes looked crazed. 

“ She’s no longer a daughter of mine. Never will she 
enter my house. Never will she have a cent of my money. 
She’s made her bed, and she can lie in it. Lie down in the 
slums with her Communist till she rots. And as for you — 
the man I trusted — before I set foot in your church again 
I’ll sec you damned in hell.” 

With that he swayed towards the door and started down 
the stairs. Hilary followed quickly to be sure he hadn’t 
fallen, then slowly and with a feeling of weakness in the 
pit of his stomach went over to the rectory and gave Lex 
an expurgated report of the conversation. 

“ Why, the old Dodo !” Lex spluttered. “ He must think 
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he’s living in the eighteentli century. I hope he has a stroke 
before he has time to change his will!” 

Hilary was too disturbed by his encounter to expostulate. 

“He looks as if he might have, at that. But I rather 
fancy he'll live on in his ire till he’s a hundred. There was 
something I always liked in the old fellow, too. Well, I 
guess I’m off his list now, the same as Maudie. It’s a nasty 
mess. I suppose he’ll turn in his pew. If many more people 
resign their membership I’ll have to look for a new job.” 

“Why, who else?” Lex asked, interested. 

Hilary turned the question aside. “Nothing,” he said. 
“Just one of my quips. But in any church people get 
offended occasion.illy and leave. I’m truly sorry about 
J. V. I really pity the man. He's pretty well shot. You 
should have seen him 1” 

“ I’d have wanted to smack him right on his old beak 
if I had. I’ve no patience with him. He’s a selfish, bossy 
old tyrant and Maudie’s darned lucky to get away from 
him. The marvel is she had the guts to do it.” 

“Lex, really!” 

“O.K. Gumption, spunk, fortitude, then. But anyway 
I won’t have you all broken up over this business. Forget 
J. V. and drive me out somewhere for lunch. You need a 
day off. If he hates you, he hates you. The really impor- 
tant thing is that ” 

“That you don’t hate me!” 

“ What a delicate little understatement ! Come on, 
darling. Let’s go.” 

A letter came from Dick before Lex left. He was in 
Nevada fussing around with a mine there at the moment. 
There had been a hold-up in the other plans but he still 
hoped to get overseas by fall. Meanwhile he loved them 
both and hoped they were the same. 

After Lex left, taking Muff and Morris up with her, 
Hilary plunged into work to dull the awful ache of miss- 
ing her. The rectory seemed unspeakably empty and for- 
lorn. Lex had insisted upon Muff’s staying behind to look 
after him, and then taking the train up when Hilary left 
for Maryville, but he had vetoed this and started them all 
off in Lex’s own car. Adams and Aunt Samantha were 
having their vacation during July, so he did not have their 
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society. Miss Mowbray asked him out to dinner one night, 
and he went, feeling oddly guilty of he didn’t quite know 
what. The evening was easy, however, casual and to out- 
ward appearances entirely normal. Nothing in the* girl’s 
behaviour then or during their hours in the office alone 
gave any further indication of a hidden tenderness on her 
part — nothing except that sudden blush that rose often to 
licr cheeks when he was accidentally near her. Perhaps, 
he tried to reassure himself, she (lushed if any man came 
close. She was so fine, so entirely lovable a girl, it was a 
great pity some nice chap did not recognise her wortli and 
try to win her. He wished he could put her in as advan- 
tageous a position towards that end as he had Maudie 
Dunn. Then he took himself to task for such an idea. 
Margaret Mowbray was not the sort of person who^e per- 
sonal affairs one tampered with. As his secretary she was 
invaluable. Never a day passed but her quiet efficiency 
and wisdom did not ease his burdens. He must simply 
appreciate her and try to forget the uncomfortable suspi- 
cion that so easily now leaped to his mind. 

He dined during these weeks with a numl^er of his men 
parishioners who either were bachelors or whose wives and 
families were out of the city for the summer. He had a 
good evening with Forrest, whose companionship he greatly 
prized. Shane called him up also and they dined together 
at the club. It was the first real talk they had had since 
the engagement had been announced. Shane was radiant, 
exuberant as a youth. He could talk of nothing but his 
love. Hilary had a few bad moments but in the end went 
home satisfied. 

“ Funny about me,” Shane said. “ I never could even 
picture myself before as a family man. Now, I can’t wait 
to be hog-tied comj^lctely. Francy wants a big family, so 
you’d better begin filling up your font.” 

“ I’ll do that,” said Hilary. “ Have you set a date for the 
wedding?” 

“ Not yet. Sometime in September, I fancy. It will be 
very quiet though. Francy wants it like that, and any way 
at all suits me, just so she doesn’t change her mind.” 

“I know the feeling, old man,” Hilary laughed. “But 
j?m sure you’re safe !” 
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The two evenings which were most important to him, 
however, were those spent with Stephen Cole and Judge 
Ball, for they gave him the opportunity he wanted for dis- 
cussing in secret his problem with Henry Alvord. In each 
case the men sat far into the night, smoking, talking, weigh- 
ing with tremendous seriousness the issues involved. To 
Hilary’s surprise, Stephen Cole advised him to take no 
further action in the matter. He had done his duty, per- 
haps even now to the point of estranging Alvord and 
maJcing working conditions within the vestry difficult. Why 
not forget it for the present and see if harmony could not 
T)c restored? He seemed anxious and concerned over 
Hilary’s own position. 

Judge Ball’s reaction was quite different. 

“ I don’t like Alvord,” he wheezed as he settled his huge 
bulk more comfortably in his chair. “ I never did like him. 
I have a profound distrust for any man whose clothes 
match up as well as Alvord’s do. He was on the vestry 
when I was elected, and I’ve tried not to lock horns with 
him since, but I don’t like him. Now let’s get this all 
straight. Just what is it you want to do?” 

“There are two angles,” Hilary said. “I want to get 
that old-law apartment condemned. I want to prevail upon 
Alvord to do the right thing of his own accord. If he is 
obdurate and continues to operate it and draw income 
from it, then I feel he should not be on the vestry. That’s 
the amount of it. Am I queer? Am I quixotic? Am I 
making a straw man and shooting at it? I declare I’ve 
thought around this matter so much that sometimes I’m not 
sure whether I’m a fool or not.” 

Judge Ball did not reply for a long minute. Then he 
spoke. 

“ I’m going to tell you something which I’ve known for 
some years. Henry Alvord owns at least two apartment 
houses used for immoral purposes. He’s a corporation 
lawyer by profession, but he’s made his big money in real 
estate. He owns more buildings in this city than you’d 
ever dream. And two or three arc what I’ve just said.” 

Hilary’s face looked stricken. 

“ No !” he said. “ I can’t believe that.” 

“ True, just the same. To be fair to the man, I’m sure 
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he didn’t ever set out to own that type of thing. These 
apartments probably just came to him in various deals. 
But he does own them now. And they’re valuable.” 

Hilary could not speak and the Judge went on : 

“ Odd what can happen to a man in the course of his 
life ! Friend of mine has known Alvord from the time he 
was a young fellow. Says in his early years he was posi- 
tively idealistic. Sensitive type, you know. Then he made 
a lot of money too fast — I’ve seen it happen to lots of them 
— and he got all involved with success. Got to the place 
where ideals sometimes cost hard cash. So he ditched the 
ideals. Now, you’ve got Alvord as he is.” 

Hilary groaned. 

“ If he were simply a parishioner and I knew these facts, 
I could only point out to him what I felt was his duty as a 
churchman, and a Christian, and let it go at that. But 
Alvord is the Senior Warden. Every Sunday,* in the face 
of the congregation, he walks up the aisle and stands before 
the altar. I can’t go on, knowing all this, unless Alvord 
either changes his practices or gets out. That’s the sum of 

The Judge drew steadily upon his pipe. 

“ I’ve always been pretty much live-and-let-livc, myself,” 
he said at last. “I know only too well that in real estate 
as in politics a man can get some pretty queer pigs by the 
tail before he knows it. He doesn't have to hold on to 
them, however. If you arc really in this thing to a finish 
with Alvord, I’ll back you. But my advice is, don’t go too 
fast. You’ve already fired the opening round. Now give 
the smoke time to settle before you go at it again. It’s 
barely possible that you are playing with dynamite as far 
as your own career goes to meddle with this,” 

“ I know it,” Hilary said soberly. 

” You still intend to go on 

“ I think so,” Hilary replied. 

This new and revolting information in connection with 
Alvord’s real-estate holdings sent Hilary back to the rectory 
in a black and bitter mood. He was sleeping since Lex 
went away in the Prophet’s Chamber, since he missed her 
less there; he went directly to it now, but not to bed. 
fiistcad he paced back and forth in the small room, review- 
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injj Judge Ball's disclosure. It seemed incredible that 
Alvord should actually be linked up with organised 
ini(|uity ! It seemed the most unspeakable irony, the more 
unforgivable hypocrisy, that Hilary, as rector of St. 
Matthews, should in his “ Solomon’s Sermon ” have warned 
his congregation of young men against the liouses of evil 
women, while some of these very houses wcie owned by the 
church’s Senior Warden ! 

“ No !” Hilary shouted the word. “ I won’t tolerate this 
situation. Something’s got to be done!” 

' He realised that he could do nothing more now, this 
summer, with Alvord gone from the city, but the first thing 
in the fall he must go to him and lay this all before him. 
Surely, surely the man could not fail to see the deadly 
incongruity between his business and his professed religion. 
Suiely, when confronted by this new evidence against him, 
he would not dare to hold out, but would capitulate then 
on both points. 

Hilary walked over to the window and stood looking 
out across the court at the church, its spire and buttresses 
now v/iap|)cd in shadov/. He loved it. Each day it was' 
becoming more vitally a part of him. He realised that he 
wanted to serve here for years to come; that he longed to 
see his labours take root and finally flower into consumma- 
tion. He knew also, without Judge Ball’s keen reminder, 
that he was indeed playing with dynamite as far as his own 
career was concerned, in continuing to raise the issue with 
Alvord. Stephen Cole’s advice was to do nothing more. 
Judge Ball’s own partisanship had been more or less 
grudgingly given. All the old arguments against proceed- 
ing rose in his mind once more and had to be fought again. 
But while his face fell into haggard lines as he wrestled, 
he came out at the same place. I can’t compromise on this 
and keep my own intcgiity, he thought. I can’t sidestep a 
situation like this. But I somehow feel that I can still win 
Alvord over! 

Another and quite different anxiety struck him the fol- 
lowing day, when he caught a glimpse of Diana Downes 
getting into her car. in front of a down-town restauiant. 
He passed on rapidly, hoping she had not seen him. The 
beautiful widow — Mrs. Potiphar, as Lex still leferred to hci 
— had indeed become to him a thorn in the flesh, for certain 
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stretches unfelt and ignored, but with recurrent stabs to 
disturb and render him uneasy. With incredible persistence 
the woman kept on calling him up, and writing to him, 
begging him to come to see her on this pretext or. that. He 
had stopped talking to Lex about her, for once she had 
looked strangely at him as she had done that day when she 
had met him and Margaret Mowbray together. 

“ Is that Potiphar woman still after you, Hil? It seems 
to me you’re always mentioning her.” 

He had felt embarrassed. 

“ She bothers me.” 

“ Well, for heaven’s sake ! Can’l you flatten her out, 
once for all ? And just remember you don’t handle her kind 
with kid gloves. You surely don’t still believe that lone^ 
some line she gave you?** 

“No.” 

“ Well then. Get rid of her.” 

But this was more easily said than done. In his normal, 
rested moments he looked at the whole matter sensibly. 
The woman was a fool and a nuisance, but she could do 
him no actual harm. How could she? He was certainly 
capable of handling any situation which might arise. Her 
persistence had worked upon his nerves, that was all. 

Then, at a time when he was very tired and generally 
discouraged, she would catch him on the telephone, write 
him a letter of veiled allusions, turn up in church looking so 
stunningly beautiful that all eyes followed her, come after 
service into the chapel to speak to him with indecently 
melting glances — and he was once again disturbed. 

In spite of himself he thought of the ministers, from 
Beecher down, who had had trouble with women. Every 
city clergyman had to recognise this menace. A few to his 
own knowledge through the years, in spite of their utter 
innocence, had yet escaped scandal by a hair’s-breadth. A 
few here and there had not even escaped. There were 
always the neurotic women who flocked not only to the 
psychiatrists but also in almost equal numbers to ministers, 
pouring out their heart confessions and their fancied ills; 
there were those pitiable ones in whose mind religion and 
sex had become confused and intermingled; there were 
^ those who quite starkly fell in love with a clergyman and 
wanted love from him in return. Yes, a man of God had to 
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be constantly on his guard in connection with this problem 
of women. 

In his own case he had already run into all the unplea- 
sant types. He had received confidences that Loth dis- 
tressed and revolted him and which he tried to forget; he 
had watched helplessly as he saw that thin veil between 
the normal and the abnormal being rent in the name of 
religion; he had himself gone down into the valley of 
bitterness with those unfortunate ones who must be for 
ever lonely and apart due to a mistake of nature. And he 
vhad had the long and annoying acquaintance with Diana 
Downes. 

Ever since his first conversation with Lex concerning her 
he had steadily refused to go again to her apartment. She 
had invited him over and over, using every possible excuse. 
He had as ])ersistcntly declined. In fact when cither Miss 
Mowbray or Hastings answered her phone calls the matter 
ended there, for Hilary had advised them both upon the 
subject. Recently, however, she had, with diabolically 
clever timing, called up at certain odd times when he was 
alone in the study. He wondered if she might actually have 
him covered."’ 

The Monday of his last week in the city was hot and 
sultry. Hilary decided after dinner to go over to the study 
and clear up some work at his desk. 

He removed his coat and necktie, rolled up his sleeves 
and settled down to his job. The Adamses would be back 
the next day from their vacation and Miss Mowbray would 
start her own the following week. Hilary felt that after 
this night’s work he would have his house well in order, so 
that he could spend the next day in making a few last calls, 
keeping one or two last engtigements, then leave for Mary- 
ville on Wednesday. He worked now doggedly, trying to 
forget the heat. 

At eight-thirty the phone rang. He had an odd premoni- 
tion. Ilis strong inclination was not to answer at all. But 
the phone kept ringing. Suppose it should be I.ex who had 
called the rectory first. 

He took the receiver in his hand at once. 

“ Hallo.” 

” Mr. Laurens ! So I did catch you at work on a hot 
night like this!” 
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It was Diana. But this time her tactics appeared to be 
different. She was not the lonely widow; she was not the 
spiritual novice, craving counsel; she was the easy, friendly, 
assured woman of the world, and parishioner of St. Mat- 
thews. 

“ Fm back in town just for a few days. Fve been want- 
ing to make a contribution to our Fresh Air Fuitd, and since 
I happen to be free this evening I suddenly wondered if 
you would care to drop in and pick it up. Fd really like 
to hear more details about the work. I’m very much inter- 
ested in it. And I can promise you a nice cold drink while 
we talk. Completely innocuous, of course,” she added with 
a charming little laugh. 

Hilary’s dark brows were frowning. 

“ That is very kind of you, Mrs. Downes, but Fm afraid 
I’ll have to stick to my desk all this evening. I do appre- 
ciate your gift to the fund, though. We always need more 
money. Could you mail me the cheque?” 

Her voice when it came was very low, husky and tender, 

“ You work much too liard. Is it fair to yourself or to 
St. Matthews? Can’t you finish now by ten o'clock? Or 
eleven? I stay up late these summer nights. There is 
actually a breeze now coming through the windows. Fm so 
high up here, you know. Come over later on, whenever you 
wish. Fd really like to talk to you before I make out the 
cheque. I want it to be in line with the needs.” 

Devil, Hilary thought to himself. This really was temp- 
tation, for he desperately wanted more money for the Fresh 
Air work. Through his brain the thought went swiftly that 
by refusing to comply with her request he might be depriv- 
ing a dozen children of their chance of a summer outing. 
But he knew he could not, must not go to her apartment. 

“ I can tell you in a second about the need,” he said. “ It 
is most pressing. There are a hundred children of whom 
we know right now who simply must be gotten out of the 
city. We need all the money we can get. Do make your 
cheque as generous as you possibly can. I’ll be so very 
grateful. And certainly the children will.” 

“ Fll expect you later, then?” 

“ Fm afraid I must go on with my work, Mrs. Downes. 
But thank you, and I’ll look forward eagerly to receiving 
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your contribution. Just mail it here to the church office.” 

There was a brief silence. 

“ You re a very strange and obdurate young man,” she 
said. 

To Hilary’s discomfort there was, instead of annoyance, 
a hint of laughter in her voice. “ Go ahead then and work 
hard. Good-bye.” 

She knows Lex is away, Hilary thought angrily as he 
replaced the receiver, and she was all ready to lake advan- 
tage of It ! He lighted his pipe and settled again to his 
,desk. It was neailv eleven when he stretched his cramped 
arm, rose and went over to the window for air. He stayed 
for a moment, considering how plainly the light from tlie 
study could ho seen from the street. At a faint sound 
behind him ho turned quickly. Diana Downes stood in 
the doorway ! She was dressed in a thin form-fitting black 
diess, her dark, shining hair brushed high as usual. She 
wore no colour except the scat let of her lips, and no one 
would have questioned the seductive quality of her beauty. 

“ I brought the cheque myself,” she said, smiling, advanc- 
ing towards him, “ since you would not come.” 

She opened her bag and held out the slip of paper to 
Hilary. He scanned it hastily and saw that it was for two 
hundred dollars ! 

“This is most generous of you, Mrs. Downes. This is 
really very kind. You’ve no idea how much good this will 
do. Thank you. I liad just finished my work here and was 
about to leave. Can I show you down to your c.ir? You 
shouldn’t have troubled to come.” 

He felt that he sounded like a fool or a boor but he dis- 
liked the situation intensely. 

She smiled provocatively and came close to him, looking 
up. The line of her white throat was exquisite. 

“ Yes, we’ll go down to the car, and then we’ll both go 
back to my apartment. You’ve no idea how cool it is 
there. I have our drinks all ready, iced and waiting.” She 
hesitated and then looked compcllingly into his eyes. “ In 
fact, there will be everything for you there that a man 
could desire. Come, Hilary. You can’t refuse, and I know 
you really want to come, don’t you?” 

There was in her face and tone the assurance that comes 
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of fully tested power. She caught his arm and leaned 
slightly against him, somehow conveying in the gesture a 
complete physical surrender. 

Hilary freed himself and moved back towards the door. 

“ Mrs. Downes,” he said, “ I cannot pretend to mis- 
understand your meaning, so that gives me the chance to 
make my position unmistakably plain. I have no slightest 
interest in you as a woman, only as a member of St. 
Matthews. First of all, I am a clergyman and your own 
rector. Besides that, I am a married man completely in 
love with my wife. Have I made myself clear?” 

The expression of her lips did not change. He wondered 
at her self-control. Her eyes seemed to grow suddenly 
smaller and darker, however. 

“ All right,” she said, “ let’s be honest with each other. 
I care nothing about St. Matthews and all its workings. I 
was lying when I told you I was lonely and when I said I 
wanted spiritual counsel. But I' am not lying when I tell 
you now that I’ve been mad about you since that first 
Sunday I saw you in the pulpit. I only went that day 
l^ecause I was insufferably bored and I heard there was a 
handsome new rector.” 

She paused for breath, then went on rapidly : 

” I’m not a patient woman, but in this case T see the 
obstacles in your way. I’m not at all convinced that you 
are indifferent to me. You naturally have to appear so. I 
understand that. I’m not in the habit of asking for love, 
either. Au contraire. But I’m so mad about you that I can 
wait until you come to me. As I know you will come 
eventually.” 

“Mrs. Downes!” Hilary began angrily. 

She made a light gesture. “Don’t worry. I’m going.” 
Then she stood looking at him, a hot wave ot colour pass- 
ing over her face. “ At last you look like a real man, not 
a priest. I love you without a tie. Well, good-bye for now. 
And don’t forget I’ll still be waiting.” 

She started for the door. Hilary made no move to follow. 
He was too stunned by the woman’s colossal assurance. 
There was also in her eyes the hint of something like a 
threat which made him literally tremble. “ Hell hath no 
fury • . .” he muttered miserably to himself. Just what 

K 
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would her next move be? She was completely unscrupu- 
lous and therefore doubly dangerous. Even this evening’s 
encounter would be embarrassing to explain if anyone had 
seen her coming out of his study alone at this hour of the 
night. It might have been better if he had done the normal 
thing and accompanied her to her car, talking in good 
strong ordinary tones about her gift to the Fresh Air Fund. 

Oh, well, it was too late now and probably no one had 
seen her. He got into his coat quickly, put out the lights 
and went over to the rectory, a feeling of revulsion over- 
coming him. It was so strong that he found he could not 
settle himself either to read or to sleep. Unlike last night 
he could not even fall back upon the concentration in- 
volved in a great decision. After midnight he started out 
to walk off the unhappy restlessness that possessed him. 
He walked for miles thinking in widening circles aiound his 
problem. He thought of all the fine, good women he knew. 
Ilis congregation was full of them; the city was full of 
them. Yet he seldom stopped to consider their virtue. It 
was as casually accepted as the air and as unobtrusive. 
Now, one woman’s aberration had power to throw his whole 
consciousness into chaos, and make him feel physically and 
spiiitually soiled. There was deep injustice in this, some- 
how — a cosmic unfairness. Why should goodness always 
pass unnoted and the evil be dramatised? Even in his own 
sane, well-balanced mind, he knew that Diana had sud- 
denly become Lilith, Giicc, Cleopatra — in shoit, the eternal 
temptress — The Wornanl 

But as he returned home at last, walking wearily through 
the quiet streets, his forehead bathed by the cool night 
air, he saw it all in its true light. There was no reason to 
arraign the highlighting of evil. It only proved w^hat he 
had always honestly believed : that in human kind decency 
was, after all, the norm. 

He wrote a long letter to Lex before he slept, a sweet 
letter, full of love and whimsy and intimacies. It eased 
his heart so to write. Of his evening’s encounter with Mrs. 
Potiphar he said nothing. He was able to thrust it aside 
because he knew now that it liad not bcsmiiched his 
natural reactions to life and to w'omen in rencral. Cer- 
tainly — here he smiled to himself — certainly not to the one 
woman who filled his heart conifiletely. 
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He left for Maryville in his car early on Wednesday 
morning. He could make the trip easily in a day, pay his 
duty visit to Cousin Mattie and be headed up towards 
Maine by Friday. Indeed, as he left the city he had a 
feeling of frustration and irritability that he was going to 
Maryville at all. It had probably been a foolish and over- 
conscientious notion on his part in the first place. Grandy 
was gone. Cousin Mattie merely a name, and he himself 
was dead tired and eager only to get to Lex and start his 
real vacation. 

By late afternoon, however, his mood had changed. 
There was something about the rolling farm land through 
which he was passing that reached out and took him to 
itself. He watched the ripe wheat and the windrows of 
liay, drank in the good rich summer smells of lields and 
woods and felt his worries slipping from him. He forgot 
Henry Alvord and Diana Downes. The war itself seemed 
incredibly remote. He was conscious only that it was near- 
ing evening when the sun would set behind the hills, and 
men, their day’s work done, would eat and sleep and ques- 
fcon nothing. He drew a deep breath and thought that 
after all he had done well to come. 

In the little village itself, he drew up, after some Inquiry, 
in front of a white frame house on a side street. The 
shutters were a faded green and the iron fence around the 
front yard was shabby, but there was an air of neat com- 
fort about the place. Hilary noted the details with plea- 
sure as he waited a moment in the car : there wTre holly- 
hocks in bloom along the fence, a bed of myrtle underneath 
the windows and a gravel path leading to the front porch, 
bordered by white-washed stones. He got out, unlatched 
the iron gate and went in, still looking curiously about him. 
All his life had been spent in cities and more or less con- 
ventional vacation places. He had known the sea and the 
woods, but never a country village, except for that one 
brief, all but forgotten visit in his boyhood. He rang the 
bell, eyed the woven willow porch rockers with their 
Turkey-red cushions, and smiled to himself. 

“ It likes me well,” he murmured. 

Cousin Mattie hurried through the hall, straightening 
WtT white apron nervously as she came. Hilary saw that 
she was tall and spare with white hair and fine, beautifully 
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shaped bones showing under the aged wrinkles of her face. 

“ Well, well,” she greeted him, looking eagerly into his 
eyes, “ so this is Hilary. Your grandfather wrote about you 
often enough, so I almost think I know you. You’re like 
him, too.” 

“I am?” Hilary asked, delighted. “Nobody has ever 
told me that before.” 

“Well, you are. Come on in now. I’m really a little 
flustered to think you’d come all this length to see me. I 
never believed you’d do it !” 

She led him into the big square sitting-room, saw him 
seated in a sloping-backed rocker and sat down herself on 
a small horse-hair sofa. She was “ flustered,” Hilary could 
see, so he began talking easily to relieve her embarrass- 
ment. He talked of Lex and of Dick, and of his day’s trip, 
all the time feeling a peculiar sense of repose stealing over 
him. Strange, he kept thinking as Cousin Mattie’s self- 
consciousness vanished and she began to chat on naturally, 
strange how this room with its maiblc-topped tables, 
straight chairs, narrow sofa and wooden rockers seemed 
more restful than the soft, downy luxury of the ones he 
knew best ! This put forth no highly decorative effort to 
please, certainly. It seemed, indeed, a trifle aloof. Those 
who entered it would sense its calm, its reticence, but they 
would never dominate it. Its essential integrity, established 
by the years, would be beyond their reach. That must be 
the leason, Ililary decided. Perhaps modern rooms were 
too much the slaves of theii masters; too easily moved by 
caprices of taste, so that their very subservience was a 
temptation not to rest within them but to agitate the more. 
He was lather pleased with himself over this idea. I must 
tell that to Lex, he thought. She’ll probably laugh at me, 
but still ... 

“ And so,” Cousin Mattie was saying, “ if you’d like to 
go upstaiis now and wash up after your trip. I’ll be dishing 
up the sup[)er. I must explain that there’s no bathroom. 
Some folks have them here, but I never bothered. I filled 
the pitcher on your washstand and Fll give you some hot 
water to take up with you. And betimes when -well, be- 
times, we just have to take a little walk through the garden. 
It will seem pretty old-fashioned to you, I’m afraid.” 
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Hilary laughed. “ Fm going to like everything about 
this place, including the walks through the garden,” he 
said. 

He went up the ingrain-carpeted stairs, carrying his bag 
in one hand and a small bucket of hot water in the other, 
wishing that Lex could see him ! He wished the more for 
her when he entered the “spare” room with its great 
walnut double bed, high bureau, and washstand covered 
with flowered china. He must bring her sometime. She 
would love it, once she was here. 

He found himself outrageously hungry for supper. For 
weeks he had had little appetite; now at the simply set 
table he wolfed the fried ham and potatoes and apple sauce, 
and begged for more bread and jam to Cousin Mattie’s 
innocent delight. 

“ I don’t usually eat like this,” he kept saying. “ Fm 
ashamed, really.” 

“ It’s just plain country fare,” she said, “ but it's the 
supper your grandfather always liked best.” 

“You loved Grandy, didn’t you?” he asked lightly, 
basing the word as he would have done to any of the 
Bishop’s devoted admirers, forgetting in the moment his 
passing suspicion as to their feeling for each other. 

Cousin Mattie did not reply at once. Then she said 
quietly, “ We were first cousins, you know, and we lived 
on adjoining farms, so we just about grew up together. 
Yes, we were always very fond of each other.” 

That was all. Perhaps the relntionship had been the 
barrier, Hilary thought. People felt strongly about it in 
the old days. He wished he could know the secret if there 
was one, but he knew that the past should be allowed to 
bury its dead loves undisturbed. 

“ Eat up your pic, now,” Cousin Mattie said. “ It’s made 
of wild blackberries picked right back here on the hill. 
This time of year there’s hardly a day goes by but what 
there’s some boy or other at the back door to sell them. 
It’s sassafras and horse-radish roots in the spring and 
berries in the summer. It’s good for boys, though, to get 
out in the fields and woods. It’s wholesome for them and 
it’s nice for us in town to have things brought to the door, 
fland me your plate and I’ll give you another piece.” 
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Later on, they sat out on the porch while the dusk fell. 
They talked much of Grandy, Cousin Mattie telling of his 
youth and Hilary of the ripe, distinguished years. Each 
listened eagerly to the other. She wanted to hear all about 
St. Matthews too, and Hilary found it easy to tell her. 
The distance, the contrast in surroundings, threw a new 
perspective upon the city scene. He found himself pouring 
out to her not the acute and dramatic problems of the last 
weeks, but rather his long-range plans, his half-formed, 
hidden hopes. It seemed natural here to speak with con- 
fidence. 

I have to go slowly, of course, for I’m pretty new yet, 
but some day I want the pew rental system abolished. Most 
churches have got rid of it already. I want free pews in 
St. Matthews, and the present chapel all done over and the 
Parish House enlarged, and perhaps sometime a new 
chapel built and financed by St. Matthews, a simple little 
building to which the tenement people — the Protestants — 
might be willing to go 

He laughed. “ You see, I have big plans for the future. 
Right now,” he added thoughtfully, beginning to put intv*r 
words for the first time a concern that had been growing 
upon him, “ I’ve got to find some way before another 
summer to give our Parish House young folks a breath of 
country air. The children we do take care of after a 
fashion at the summer camps, but the young fellows and 
girls in their late teens and early twenties who have jobs — 
they weigh upon my heart. 

“ You see,” he went on, ” when they do get any sort of 
vacation they’ve no place to go. Naturally, they can’t 
afford resorts or hotels. Most of them are giving their 
earnings to help their families, anyway. So when they have 
any time off they just loaf around their usual haunts. And 
how they need a change ! Good God, if you could just see 
where some of them live!” 

“That’s pitiful!” Cousin Mattie’s voice all but broke 
upon the words. “ Poor young things I Never to get to the 
country and feel the grass under their feet! You need a 
nice farm where they could get out and roam around and 
gather berries and pick apples and ride in on a load of 
hay. Just the city streets! Oh, that’s pitiful!” ^ ^ 
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When the night began to grow cool they went inside 
and Cousin Mattie got out the old family albums. While 
in prospect Hilary would have considered this boring fare 
enough, he was surprised now to find himself interested. As 
he regarded the faces of his forebears and especially those 
of Grandy in his youth, a new feeling of soundness, of 
yvholeness, of integration of spirit possessed him. In this 
plain, quiet house, in these old pictures, most of all in the 
person of Cousin Mattie herself, he and the past had met 
and something in the encounter was refreshing. 

Later as he lay in the big walnut bed upstairs, the air of 
the room sweet from the porch honeysuckle, he decided to 
analyse this feeling. Instead, he sank immediately to sleep 
and woke to strong sunshine and a tapping on his door. 

“ I brought you some hot water to shave with,” Cousin 
Mattie called. “Can I set it in? It’s after nine o’clock.” 

She smiled tenderly at him, as she turned from the wash- 
stand, and Hilary returned it with tenderness. There was 
a binding force in consanguinity, no matter what anyone 
said to the contrary, he thou^t. 

He threw his arms above his head, stretching luxuriously. 

“ What a sleep I had ! There must be something in the 
air here. And, of course, the quiet. I’ll be ready now in a 
jiffy, though. I hope I haven’t kept you waiting.” 

“ Not a bit,” said Cousin Mattie. “ I can fix breakfast 
any time. I’m glad you had a good rest. I liopc you’ll be 
satisfied with the plans I’ve made for the day.” 

“ Sure to be,” Hilary told her. 

“ You see, Dave and Lizzie are on the old farm — that is, 
Uncle Will’s place where your grandfather grew up. I 
didn’t say a word to them about you till I was sure you’d 
really get here; but I phoned them early this morning and 
they want us to get out theie for dinner by twelve o’clock 
and spend the day.” 

“ Fine!” said Hdary. “ I intended to go out to the old 
place. Did I tell you Grandy had planned to make a visit 
back here himself, the summer he died? And wanted me 
to come with him? So I’m just in a sense carrying out his 
wish now.” 

“I know,” she said briefly. “ He wrote me about it. 

*Well, I’ll get along and give you a chance to dress.” 
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They drove slowly into the country, Cousin Mattie point- 
ing out landmarks as they went. At the farm itself a host 
of poignant associations met Hilary under her guidance. 
In this room of the old red-brick house the Bishop had 
been born; this was the secretary where he had done his 
lessons as a boy; from this doorstep he had left for college. 
Cousin Mattie had been there to see him off. He had 
turned to wave again to them, she recalled, when the 
buggy passed that big walnut tree there in the lane. It 
was long-lived, that tree. 

- She insisted upon going with him down to the spring 
though the steps now had fallen into disuse. The water 
still trickled into the stone basin, however, and lay there 
clear and cool under the shade of the willows. 

“ It was here,” she said, “ that he told me he had decided 
to enter the ministry. We’d come down to get fresh water 
for supper, I mind, and you could see the sunset right 
behind those trees. Nobody else knew about his plan till 
he’d finished college. But he told me right here. I thought 
you might like to know.” 

David was a big fellow with the same heavy brows* 
Hilary had himself, and a quick smile. His whole family, 
Lizzie, his plump wife and the four children, made in 
Hilary’s mind a blurred composite of inquiring blue eyes 
and tanned, healthy faces. He did his best to be entertain- 
ing during dinner while they all listened and watched him 
shyly. It was afterwards as Dave was showing him over 
the farm that Ililiry suddenly stopped short, struck by the 
force of a new idea. It was so potent and withal so logical 
that he did not pause to weigh it but accepted it instantly 
and completely with a sort of holy wonder. He did not 
speak of it to Dave but followed him about with a lively 
interest, pouring out questions as he went, about acreage, 
taxes, fruit trees, the hay crop and prices of animals. 

David answered them all, laughing good-naturedly. 

“ Anybody’d think you were going to turn farmer,” he 
said. 

An elation filled Hilary as he said good-bye to them all 
and drove Cousin Mattie back to town. It remained with 
him that evening, though he did not reveal his secret. He 
would write Cousin Mattie later if anything came of it, for 
it was she herself, he recalled now, who had suggested it. 
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He parted with her next morning with real affection, 
promising to come back and bring Lex with him. Then, 
still with a strong inner excitement, he headed for Maine. 
The idea which had struck him as he walked through his 
ancestral fields was at once daring and simple. Why 
could not the parish of St. Matthews own a farm? A 
smallish one within possible reach of the city. A farm upon 
which a resident couple might earn a living from chickens, 
a couple of cows and a big garden, subsidised perhaps by 
a small salary, but which would be primarily the St. Mat- 
thews Church Farm for the use of the Parish House people 
in summer. 

Swiftly his imagination ran on. A barn could easily be 
converted into a dormitory for the girh with the big barn 
floor left for a recreation centre. There could be sim{3le 
barracks built for the boys, perhaps old sheds already on 
the place could be converted. The young folks could come 
out on Saturday afternoons, have a picnic supper, a dance 
in the barn that night and on Sunday get a taste of the 
open air and the country, pick berries, wade in the brook 
^ -there must be a brook — ^watch a cow being milked, help 
get the dinner, play games in the sunshine. 

Hilary’s face was flushed with happiness as he thought 
of it. It was all practical, it was possible, it was perfect. 
And on Sunday afternoons he would make it a rule that 
they must all assemble at four in the — ^in the orchard \ 
That’s where he would hold the service ! They would have 
Evensong in the orchard. 

And wouldn’t Aunt Samantha take to the whole plan like 
a duck to water? She would be the perfect cliaperon for 
the young folks and she could have her “mothers” and 
older women out through the week for picnics. Adams, 
he believed, would approve. Perhaps he and Aunt Saman- 
tha might even stay there during the summer with himself 
and — he wondered about Lex. It might all sound crazy to 
her. For the first time, his elation left him. He doubted if 
Lex would really be interested in the idea at all. 

When he reached his destination at last he felt a new 
thrill of anticipation as he drove through tlie stately tree- 
lined avenue and saw the great house still lighted in every 
window though the hour was late. They were all on the 
porch as he reached it. Evidently they had been anxious 
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about him. Lex flew down the steps and hurled herself 
into his arms, regardless of onlookers. Old Alex greeted 
him with hearty aflFection and Mrs. McGolly kissed him 
and called him “ dear boy.” Muff came forward to wring 
his hand and say solemnly that she was glad he’d been 
spared to reach there in safety, and Morris, grabbing his 
bag, grinned from ear to ear, his eyes wet as always when 
he was particularly happy. 

“ What a welcome !’’ Hilary kept exclaiming. “It would 
be worth going round the world for one like this. Nobody 
knows how glad I am to be here. I don’t think I could 
have stayed away a single day longer!” 

As soon as they decently could, he and Lex went to their 
own quarters, prepared for bed, put out the lights and then 
sat down in the deep window seat which had always been 
Lex’s haven from a child, to catch up on all their news. 
He held her close as they talked, his lips often touching 
her hair, her neck, her arms, while the sweet night air blew 
in upon them. 

“Listen, darling, what do you think? I had a run-in 
with Mrs. Potiphar.” 

“Oh, nil, really? What did she do?” 

“ Tried to seduce me. Went all out this time.” 

“That’s terrible,” Lex wailed. “And she’s so damned 
beautiful.” 

“ Not to me. Slie’s a viper. I hate the very sight of her, 
and I told her plainly where I stood. If I hadn’t been a 
clergyman I’d have told her where to go.” 

“ Well, believe me, I’ll tell her if I ever run into her. 
I’ve got no inhibitions as far as language goes. Oh, Hil, 
you haven’t any business being so attractive. I told you 
women would fall in love with you I” 

He laughed and gave her a long kiss. 

“ Who’s jealous? Go ahead, it tickles my vanity. It sets 
me all up. Lex, you must go out along to Maryville some- 
time. You’d really love it. Cousin Mattie is a dear. Must 
have been a beauty in her youth. I’m sure tl\pre was some- 
thing between her and Grandy but she didn’t mention it. 
And the house!” 

“What’s it like?” 

“Oh, old-fashioned, quaint — I can’t describe it. The 
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bedroom has a bed a mile wide and you wash in a big 
flowered bowl at a washstand and carry the hot water up 
in a little bucket. There’s no bathroom. And out in the 
garden ” 

Hilary began to laugh. “There’s what Cousin Mattie 
calls ‘ the little house,’ only it’s really rather spacious, con- 
sidering. It’s painted white and has a climbing rose over 
it and inside the walls have uplifting clippings tacked all 
over them. You could sit there for hours improving your 
mind.” 

“ I’ll go next time,” Lex said. “ I’ve got to see that ! 
There’s something else you haven’t told me yet, though. I 
know you. You’re excited about something. I could see it 
the minute you came. What is it?” 

He drew her closer and laid his cheek against hers. He 
suddenly felt afraid to trust his plan to words. 

“ There is something else. It’s all rather queer. I went 
to Maryville out of a sense of duty, a debt I owed Grandy, 
that sort of thing. Then when I got there I found a curious 
refreshment of soul and I got an idea. It seemed almost 
^as though I’d been sent there for it, though I know that’s 
probably stretching a point. If I tell you — sweet, you 
won’t laugh it down, will you?” 

“Do you want me to pretend I like it if I don’t?” 

“No, of course not. Just don’t treat it lightly. I’m so 
full of the thing.” 

He told her about the farm, the St, Matthews Church 
Farm that he wanted to bring into being. He poured it all 
out swiftly, half frightened at his own vehemence. When 
he stopped, his heart seemed to stop, waiting. 

For a second Lex sat silent, weaving her fingers around 
his own. 

“ Hil,” she said slowly, “ I do believe you’ve got some- 
thing! There hasn’t been anything about the church 
work that I can honestly say I’ve ever been interested in 
before, but I am interested in this. I’ll give you some 
money towards it and I know Dad will if I ask him. And 
when we really get the place, I could help with the recon- 
ditioning. You know, supervise fixing up the barn — ^we’ll 
have it like camp, rustic but attractive — oh, I can think of 
1i million things I’d like to do — and we could even furnish 
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one bedroom in the house for ourselves and go out often 
in the summer for week-ends before your vacation and 
help chaperon the kids. Adams could take the St. Mat- 
thews services. Why, Hil, I love the whole idea!” 

Her enthusiasm was so unexpected that the joy of it left 
him trembling. His love rose within him like a flame. 

“Darling!” he said huskily. “Oh, my darling!” 

He lifted her in his arms and, as he often did, carried 
her gently over to where at last they would sleep. 



Chapter XIII 

That month of August, was to Hilary the happiest 
holiday he had ever known. Old Alex was taking his vaca- 
tion then also, and he and Hilary golfed and fished and 
talked with growing comradeship. While the older man 
was uncultivated in the conventional sense, his strong 
opinions, vivid language and shrewd wisdom more than 
made up for the lack. One day as they were getting their 
tackle together, he spoke of the Bishop. 

“ Ever tell you how I met your grandfather?” he asked. 

“ I don’t believe so,” said Hilary. 

“ Well, years ago, it was. I was up here fishin’ one 
summer and I’d set my heart on catchin* a ouananiche. 
Been after one for years. One day I got a beauty. On the 
hook, that is. I was more excited than if I’d been puttin’ 
over a million-dollar deal. Just when I thought he was 
safe, the damned thing got away from me. I can swear 
pretty good most any time, but that day I sort of outdid 
myself. I just opened up and let ’er rip. Well, when I’d 
run out of breath I heard someone chucklin’ behind me. 
I turned round and there was a man in the bushes not far 
away, eatin’ his lunch. Fisherman too. He says, ‘ Very 
soul satisfyin’,’ he says. ‘ I missed a ouananiche yesterday 
and I couldn’t find the right words to fit the situation. 
Now I feel better. Come on,* he says, ‘ I owe you a lunch 
for that.' I’ve got plenty.’ So we struck up a friendship. 
Never dreamed he was a bishop, then. Great man, your 
granddad. Great fislierman too.” 

While Hilary still did not feel as close to Mrs. McColly 
as to her husband, there was always a pleasant give and 
take between him and his mother-in-law. In short, he felt 
at ease in his wife’s home, so there was notliing to mar his 
happiness with i.ex, herself. For during that month, while 
with studied determination he shook off the worries of his 
office, they were completely happy. They swam, they 

g )lfed, they danced, they sat long hours planning the 
hurch Farm; if possible, and perhaps because of this new 
common interest, they fell more deeply in love. As he 
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lounged in the sunshine or drank the bracing air, an un- 
reasoning optimism concerning his work possessed 
Hilary. 

The news of the war was harder to shake off. He and 
old Alex listened at the radio and felt the lengthening 
shadow. For Lex’s sake, though, Hilary did not talk too 
much about it. 

“ Let’s have one month free,” she had pleaded. “ One 
beautiful month in which we’ll shut out the world, but 
keep just enough of the flesh and the devil to make it 
interesting. Please, darling, let’s!” 

So when he did talk of the war in her presence it was in 
more or less academic terms; the sandstorms in the Libyan 
desert; Churchill’s masterly use of the English language; 
the bombing of St. Giles’ in London where Oliver Crom- 
well had been married and John Milton buried. 

The lovely days flowed on, and the sweet nights of love. 
Never had time passed so swiftly. Before they deemed it 
possible they were back in the rectory, whicli now, in spite 
of its comfort and modern furnishings, seemed by contrast 
dark and hemmed in and overshadowed by St. Matthews 
itself. 

When they went over the mail awaiting them, Lex gave 
a gasp of astonishment. 

“ No ! It can’t be ! Look at this, Hil, and tell me 
whether you see what I see.” 

Hilary took the note ; 

My Dfar Alexa : 

Could you and your husband take dinner with us the 
evening of the twenty-first at half after seven o’clock? I 
have begun to feel that it is wrong to allow old quarrels 
to affect our relationship with you, especially since you 
arc now the wife of our beloved rector. May we hope to 
see you both on the date I have mentioned. It will be 
quite an informal, family dinner. 

Your affectionate aunt, 

Hettie Bregkenridoe. 

“ Now what do you suppose the old girl is up to?” Lex 
queried. “ I can’t imagine anything more deadly than 
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spending an evening with her and the White Rabbit. And 
what are you looking so pleased about?” 

Hilary was smiling broadly. “ I’m delighted. We will 
certainly go. I’ve always felt distressed over the family 
feud, and I’m greatly relieved that she’s dropping it as far 
as you are concerned. It will make things easier for me in 
the church. And you can stand a Victorian evening for 
once.” 

Lex rumpled her curls. 

“ I would like to see the house. I’ve never been in it, 
you know. Mother says the silver’s gorgeous. It’s all marked 
with the family coat of arms. Why, Hil, maybe if I mind 
my p’s and q’s she’ll will me some ! I begin to see possibili- 
ties. I’ll accept this and when we go I’ll be so sweet and 
demure she’ll realise what she’s been missing all these 
years. Wait till I tell Mother !” 

When Hilary went over to the study he found a brief 
note to him from Aunt Hettie. It stated that she was sorry 
that a mistaken rumour had prompted her former letter. 
She deeply regretted her impulsiveness, thanked him for 
his forbearance and would of course continue to remain a 
member of St. Matthews. 

Hilary whistled. There was work piled up all around 
him, but he couldn’t resist the impulse to see Mrs. Reed 
that afternoon and find out what had happened. He 
found her as usual in her sitting-room knitting one of her 
endless army socks. She had aged that summer, he thought, 
but her eyes were as bright as ever. She received him 
warmly and then fell upon the matter in hand. 

“Any word from Ilettie?” she demanded. 

He told her what had come, quoting as accurately as he 
could. She chuckled delightedly. 

“ That’s wonderful ! Tliat’s marvellous ! Making up to 
Lex, too. Tint’s even better than I expected. Hilary, 
maybe I’m an old devil but I’ve had the time of my life !” 

“I’ve come to hear about it,” Hilary answered. “And 
remember I want to be told gW!” 

“ You will,” slie said. “ I’d have told you before, only I 
was afraid you’d stop me. And don’t you ever say it was 
blackmail, for it was no such thing !” 

“Good heavens, I should hope not!” 
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She eyed him with the faintest embarrassment^ then the 
complacence returned to her countenance. 

“ Well, it was like this. Hettie and I were in love with 
the same man when we were young. Even when he asked 
me to marry him Hettie wouldn’t give him up. Not she ! 
She was determined to get him no matter how, and she 
wrote him two letters stating that pretty plainly.” 

“So?” said Hilary, his brows rising. 

“ Now, don’t you look like that ! Of course they should 
have been destroyed, but my husband was always careless 
Avith papers. That’s how I happened to know what was in 
them,” she added with a sly little grin. 

“So you threatened her?” Hilary asked uncomfortably. 

“ I did nothing of the kind ! I went to call, dressed up 
in my best, and dripped* sweetness and light all over the 
place. She nearly had a stroke when she came into tlie 
room and saw me ! Wish Lex could have been along ! I 
told her I’d heard a rumour that she was thinking of leav- 
ing St. Mattliews. Was so pained to hear it. Liar that I 
am! Wouldn’t she reconsider? She would not. She made 
that very definite. Then I began to sound the nostaglic 
note. The dear dead days beyond recall ! Did she remem- 
ber them? I had come across the letters she had written 
my husband before our marriage. How vividly they 
brought back the past. Ah, dear dear me I I swear she 
turned scarlet even at her age.” 

The old lady paused, with an irrepressible giggle. 
“Hilary, I was wonderful! I never knew before I could 
act. I took my leave then, still cooing like a turtle dove, 
telling her how much I thought of you and of Lex and 
just tossing out the little suggestion that perhaps after all 
she would decide to stay in St. Matthews. She was so 
upset she followed me clear to the door, sputtering. She 
said of course leaving the church would be a wrench ! I 
knew then I’d clinched it. Oh, I haven’t had as much 
fun for forty years. And I crave praise, now. Don’t you 
dare scold me!” 

“ You certainly brought her around,” Hilary said, laugh- 
ing, “ but it still smells a little to me like ” 

“ It does not. Anyway, the results are worth it. And 
listen. When I got back I burned those letters. So that’s * 
off my conscience. I’ve wanted to shake them under her 
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nose often before this when she was mulish about the 
Orphanage affairs, but somehow I didn’t. Glad now I 
saved them for this, for with you and Lex threatened, I felt 
justified. Righteously so. Now say ‘ thank you !’ ” 

He had to praise her, for she was so inordinately pleased 
with herself. Besides, his own relief was great. He went 
home, pondering on the strange secrets housed in human 
hearts. 

The whole work of the parish got off to a good start that 
fall. Adams was rested and full of enthusiasm, and Aunt 
Samantha brisk and busy as usual. Forrest had vacationed 
in his own way b^composing a new Te Deum which Hilary 
took time to hear at once. It was magnificent. They made 
plans for a special service for its first rendering. Even 
Hastings’ undertaker face relaxed as he patted Hilary’s 
arm. “Not bad to get back in the harness, eh? Hope 
things go smooth for us this year. There’s a few little 
improvements I think we’d better make. Tell you later 
when I get it all decided.” 

Only Miss Mowbray looked thin and rather pale, Hilary 
thought. 

“I)id you have a good vacation?” he asked with real 
solicitude. 

Margaret gave a small shrug. 

“ When you are at a loss for something to do, you might 
write a treatise on the social problem of the unmarried 
young woman of thirty.” 

There was an irony in the tone, unusual for her. 

“ I’m sorry,” Hilary said seriously. “ I’m truly sorry. I 
wish I could . . .” 

.Then he stopped. Anything he could say would sound 
both crass and rude. She covered his discomfiture by 
changing the subject promptly. The small flush, however, 
had risen again to her face. 

“ Here is an invitation to speak which I really think you 
should accept if you can find the time . . .” 

In a moment they were plunged into the accumulated 
mail. 

In October, certain events stood out sharply upon the 
world horizon. London was evacuating mothers and 
children at the rate of two thousand a day; the air raids 
continued on bodi sides of the Channel ; Hitler and Musso- 
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lini met at the Brenner Pass; President Roosevelt announced 
American policy to be total defence of this hemisphere, 
continued aid to Britain and no appeasement of the dic- 
tators; and the first peace-time compulsory military service 
in the United States was inaugurated when the Secretary 
of War in Washington drew a number, blindfolded, from 
a glass bowl. 

Towards the end of the month Dick suddenly arrived one 
evening unannounced, gay, excited and nervous as a cat. 
He was to drive an ambulance for the American Field 
, Service and would sail on the thirty-first. He swaggered 
tlirough the house, displaying his uniform to Morris and 
to Muff, then back to Lex and Hilary. 

“ It’s mine, too. I’d have you know. We have to outfit 
ourselves and pay all expenses except passage over. I’ve a 
hunch we’ll be sent to Libya. Gad, I can’t wait! How do 
you like me, Lexa? Pretty snappy, eh? Off to the wars, 
that’s me!” 

There was so little time. Perhaps, Hilary reflected, it 
was better so, for his heart was heavy. He could not have 
kept up the usual banter for long. Lex, too, he noticed, 
was practising a forced gaiety. Only Dick himself was 
completely at case, completely debonair as usual. 

It was after Lex had gone to bed on the last night and 
the two brotliers had had a long talk before the charring 
logs which Morris liad lighted after dinner “ ’cause Mist’ 
Dick do so admire a fire,” that Dick turned partially seri- 
ous. He pulled from his pocket the gold watch Grandy had 
given him on his twenty-first birthday. It was an unusual 
one which, upon the pressure of a spring, struck the hours 
and the quarters with a sweet, quick chime. 

“ Fm leaving this here,” he said. “ I might ha])pen to 
trip over a monkey wrench and stub my toe. These little 
accidents happen over tlicre. I’m told, so you keep this. I’ll 
hand it on some day to yOur oldest son, anyhow, if you and 
Lex ever get busy and have one. All my other so-called 
personal effects will come along soon in a trunk. Just put 
it in the attic and forget it. It docs seem as though I haven’t 
collected much gear after thirty years of living. Rolling 
stone, I guess.” 

“ I hate to see you go. Bib. For God’s sake, don’t run 
any more risks than you have to. You’re such a rash fool.” 
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“Nothing over and above the line of duty, eh? My 
sainted brother, I’m surprised at you. Don’t you want a 
hero in the family?” 

“ Can’t say that I do.” 

“ Pish tish ! That’s no way to talk. I expect to come 
back with a special citation : Richard Laurens, after all 
hands had failed to make a motor turn over, did, by dint of 
caressing, cursing and kicking it, put the damn’ thing into 
action and drove on victorious ! You know I always did 
want to work in a garage. Good mechanic spoiled when I 
went to college. Of course I wouldn’t have stayed long in 
any one place, though, so the mining suited me better at 
that, I suppose. Everything all right with you, Hil?” 

“Professional or personal?” 

“ Well — personal.” 

“ Yes. Very much so.” 

“ Lex content with the holy life?” 

“ I think so, in the main.” 

“ Don’t forget she’s young and needs diversion.” 

“ I’ll try not to. There are difficulties of course. My 
Yime isn’t my own.” 

“ But your wife is. And you’re a lucky ^y to have her. 
She may not go hard for the religious business but she’s a 
girl in ten thousand. One you can trust as far as hell and 
back. So — ^just keep her happy, old man.” 

Hilary’s face was grave. “ I’ll do my best, you may be 
sure.” 

Dick laughed. “ It’s turning the tables for me to be 
giving you advice ! Sheer presumption and all that, but I 
do happen to be pretty fond of the two of you. Well, we’d 
better have a little shut-eye at this point. Come on, you 
look done in. And listen, Hil. Don’t have me on your 
mind. I’m going to have the time of my life on this spree. 
Can’t wait to get into it. I’ll keep you posted how things 
go, but don’t stew around thinking something’s going to 
clip me. Nothing will, actually. I’m the kind that always 
lives on to cumber the earth.” 

At the top of the stairs, they knew it was the real good- 
bye. They stood a moment looking into cadi other’s eyes, 
^hen Dick cocked his head. “ Well, pax vobiscum,” he said 
jauntily. 

“ Good luck. Bib,” Hilary returned, trying hard to smile. 
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After Dick had gone the next day it was Lex who sobbed 
uncontrollably while Morris wept quietly in the kitchen 
and Muff wiped her eyes as she tidied up the room he had 
slept in. It was Hilary who had to make the fatuous ex- 
postulations. Dick wasn’t going into real combat ! He bore 
a charmed life! He’d come through without a scratch! 
They must not worry. Then when he had comforted the 
others, he went over to the church and knelt for a long 
time at the altar. 

At the first fall vestry meeting, Hilary felt he had his 
important matters well in hand. First of all he presented 
his plans for the Church Farm. Perhaps it was his own 
enthusiasm, perhaps it was the practicality of the sugges- 
tion, but in any case to his surprise and intense pleasure 
the vestry to a man showed interest in the idea. Even 
Alvord made no adverse comment. After full discussions 
of the possibilities, a committee of three was appointed to 
work upon the project, with a view to purchasing a suitable 
farm if possible by the next spring. The appointees were 
Hartley, Powers and Weston, three of the younger men 
(all in their forties) whom Hilary definitely wanted to see 
taking more active part in the work of the vestry. For one 
reason or another he did not feel as close to them as their 
relative nearness of age would warrant. Hartley was a 
broker, blonde, suave, stout and generous with money. 
Powers was owner and president of the Powers Iron Works, 
having succeeded his father in that capacity as he had done 
on the vestry. He was lean, dark and nervously active, with 
an ability for getting things done. Weston was with the 
Alpha Insurance Company and had intimated that they 
had a number of farms on their own list which they wanted 
to get rid of. Hilary felt he had done well in entrusting 
his pet dream to these three and hoped that along with its 
realisation would come a closer bond with the men them- 
selves. 

When all the farm business had been finished, Hilary 
stated that one more important matter remained for him 
to speak of. (After weeks of thought he had come to what 
seemed to him a reasonable, fair and tactful apj^roach to 
his problem.) 

“ I have something lying upon my heart,” he began, 
“ which I want to present to you with all the earnestness 
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of which I am capable. You, as the vestry of this church, 
are chosen to represent what is best in the personnel of the 
parish. You are leaders, picked men in a religious organi- 
sation. I have every reason to believe that in your private 
lives you are blameless and upright.” 

A chill silence had fallen upon the group. The men’s 
faces had taken on that mask of withdrawal which falls on 
a countenance when unwarranted intimacy encroaches 
upon ordinary conversation. Hilary realised this, but he 
went on : 

“ You are also men of affairs, of large business and pro- 
fessional interests. I want to point out to you that there 
lies upon you the peculiar obligation to see to it that there 
is no discrepancy between your business dealings and your 
religious profession. If, after searching your hearts, any one 
of you feels that there is in his secular affairs a situation 
which is not in line with Christian standards, I beg of you, 
with all the power that I have, to clear up that situation 
between now and the New Year even at financial loss to 
^yourself.” 

Then he told them Grandy’s story of the elder at the 
corn-crib. There was a deep chuckle from Judge Ball and 
a few smiles here and there, but general silence. 

Hilary turned quickly then to the suggestion of a dinner 
for Forrest to celebrate the composition of his new Te 
Deum, and the men unbent and talked as usual. Though 
Alvord gave him a cold stare as the meeting broke up and 
Avison whispered, “ We’re all rather in the ‘ Is it I?’ posi- 
tion after your talk,” Hilary ielt highly pleased with the 
way he had handled the matter. Fie had made the strongest 
public appeal to Alvord of which he was capable and yet 
had done it without embarrassment to him. Indeed, if any 
of the other men weie in any like sense culpable, he had 
saved himself from unfairness by including them all in his 
exhortation. Yes, he had done well and his mind was re- 
lieved. 

Judge Ball called him up that evening. 

“Very cleverly and impressively said,” he wheezed. 
“ I’ve decided to go over all my recent decisions with a 
^'lne-tooth comb. I don’t know whether you’ll get any 
results from Alvord, though.” 
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“ Somehow I feci that we will/’ Hilary answered hope- 
fully. 

The wedding of Shane and Francine Avery was to take 
place early in November. It had been delayed because 
Shane had a number of serious operations which he wanted 
to see through before he took any time off. When the day 
was finally set, Hilary sent for Francine to come to his 
study for a last talk. One matter still rose to trouble him. 
He wanted to clear it up before performing the ceremony. 

“ I have advised you according to my best judgment, 
Francine,*’ he said soberly. “ I believe that you will make 
a wonderful wife and mother. That part of the past v/hich 
has been a burden to you will probably always remain 
buried. There is just one thing I feel in duty bound to say 
to )Ou. If at any future time Shane should hear some 
fragment of it and question you, tell him then the com- 
plete and absolute truth.” 

“ Of course,” the girl said. “ Do you think I would do 
otherwise?*’ 

“No,” Hilary said, “I don’t, but I felt obligated to hcar^ 
your promise. Also I want you to keep this statement^ 
which I have written so that if you should ever need it you 
will have it. Here it is. I have dated it last June.” 

He handed her an envelope. She drew the paper out and 
read it in a low voice : 

“ Dear Francine : 

After our talk together, my advice to you as your rector 

is to marry iny friend Dr. Shane, and make him happy. 

Kecj) those memories which you wish to forget locked 

within your own heart. May God bless you both.” 

The girl raised her beautiful eyes to his, her whole face 
alight. 

“ You have done the last thing to make me at peace. 
Now I feel happy and safe. How can I ever thank you? 
When I came to you that first time I had planned to end 
my life. I felt so wicked, so lost, so divspcratc. You remem- 
ber the little paper you sent me after that day? Always I 
read that until I grew strong again and knew T would go on 
living and maybe even sometime have ha])pinrss again. 
You know that little precious paper?” 
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Hilary wrinkled his brow. For the life of him, he could 
not remember what she was talking about. 

She laughed gently. “ So many good deeds you do that 
you forget them ! I will tell you. I so well know the words. 
You must give them to others like me who need them.” 

She quoted them slowly : " For he who rises quickly and 
continues his race is as if he had never fallen/' 

“Oh, of course,” Hilary said, glancing unconsciously 
towards the brown scrapbook on the shelf. “ That line from 
Molinos. I’d forgotten about sending it. I’m glad it was 
of help.” 

The girl came close to him and her face was tender. 

“You sometimes, too, feel troubled? So many sad 
stories, so many sorrows for other people make you feel 
discouraged, yes?” 

“ Very often, indeed.” 

“ Then you must think about me, that you saved my life 
and showed me how still to know happiness and be, I hope, 
a good woman always.” 

When she was gone Hilary walked up and down the 
study, his hands in his pockets, a mood of vast wellbeing 
possessing him. What a satisfying room this was ! He eyed 
the books, the pictures, the rugs, the mullioned windows 
overlooking the fountain. WlTat a delightful place in which 
to work ! And the church itself ! One of the most beauti- 
ful in the country ! And the parish ! Where could you 
find more charming, more cultured, more good people? 
And the opportunities for scivicc? Endless, boundless! 
Stretching years ahead! 

As Hastings came to tlie door Hilary caught him and 
waltzed him into the room. 

“ Do you know, my good fiiend, what I've just decided? 
If I were asked to name the one position in the whole world 
which I would most like to have it w^ould be — the rectorship 
of St. Matthews!” 

“Well, >ou’ve got it, ain't you?” the old man returned 
calmly. “ You’d better get on over to the house and take 
an aspirin. You look feverish to me.” 

The mood of exaltation rem.iined with Hilary over the 
^next day when he mairied Shane and Francine in a quiet 
cereniuny and watched them leave the church with the 
glow of happiness uj^on their faces. Then, because of the 
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Strange facts which he alone knew, he went to call upon 
Mrs. Cole. She gave hini tea in the library where he had 
stood on that terrible night when he had learned of the 
tragedy. The woman’s face, like the room itself, now had 
the appearance only of warm hospitality. The Coles, Hilary 
tliought as he had often before, accepted their bitter grief 
quietly and carried their burden with the courage of 
heroes. 

They chatted easily for a time and then Hilary began 
to pour out his plan for the Church Farm. Mrs. Cole had 
not heard of it. 

“ Stephen is so terribly busy just now,” she said, “ that 
he probably forgot to mention it. Please tell me more. I’m 
interested for a special reason.” 

“Only a symptom of interest and sometimes not even 
that, is enough to start me going on this,” Hilary laughed. 

He went on rapturously, giving details as he and Lex had 
worked them out that summer. As he talked he saw a great 
tenderness envelop the woman’s face. 

“ Perhaps you have wondered,” she said at list, “ why 
we have given no gift of remembrance for Steve. It has 
been because I insisted upon a living memorial and we 
liaven’t been able as yet to decide what it should be. I 
believe the answer to our search may be in this plan for 
the Farm. What, for instance, will you be needing most?” 

“A sort of barracks-dormitory for the young men, for 
one thing. Another will be a portable altar. I want some- 
thing simple and yet beautiful which we can set up out- 
doors, or, in case of rain, in the barn. We’ll need furnish- 
ings for the sleeping quarters, we’ll hope for a swimming- 
pool eventually, and of course we’ll need just plain hard 
cash to buy the place and keep it up. So, think it all over. 
I don’t know anything that would make me happier, per- 
sonally, than a memorial for Steve at the Farm.” 

“ I’ll talk to Stephen. And meanwhile, won’t you keep 
me informed about developments? I promise you, we’ll do 
something to help and I hope a gieat deal.” 

He told Lex that night in a happy mood. She passed 
over the good news lightly for the moment. 

“ Hil, you know what Clarissa Ball told me to-day? She 
said Steve Cole used to take Francine out when she danced' 
at the Versailles Club. I began to wonder. He shot him- 
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self. She stopped dancing. I don’t know — it just seemed 
to sort of add up. Do you know anything?” 

Her eyes looked straight into his. Hilary thought fast. 
He hated less than complete candour with Lex, and yet 
there was too much involved in Francine’s story to tell the 
secret to any living soul. 

“ I don’t think Francine ever really liked the dancing 
job,” he said calmly. “ Shane told me that. As to her going 
out with Steve, I imagine she went out with dozens of 
young men. She’s attractive, and she was in a good place 
to meet them. The Coles still have no idea what happened 
to Steve and, for myself, it was such a bad night for me, I 
try to forget it. But I am tremendously interested in this 
memorial idea. If they go on with it, what should we 
suggest to them? The boys’ barracks or the altar?” 

Lex seemed satisfied. She turned the question over in 
her mind. 

“ Why not the barracks, if they would ? The boys who 
will be sleeping there probably never had a good bed in 
their lives. It could be rustic and still awfully comfortable 
%iid beautiful in its own way. Like a big hunting cabin. It 
could be called the Stephen Cole Memorial Lodge.” 

“I believe you have it!” Hilary said with elation. “I’ 
can see it, already. Only we'll have to be careful that the 
girls fare as well.” 

” I’m taking care of that,” Lex said quickly. ” I’ve got 
Mrs. Reed all excited over the idea, and you know what? 
I’m going to work on Aunt Heitie 1 Ever since wc were 
there to dinner she’s been practically eating out of my hand. 
And she is so lousy with money. I’ve just been wonder- 
ing ...” 

He drew her close to him on the sofa. ” What, darling?” 

“ About this Christmas. Last year it was all so perfect. 
Now, with Dick away, it will lx* diffeicnt. Had we better 
just go to Mother and Dad's?” 

” Whatever you want, sweet.” 

“ I like it here at home best. But — I've been thinking a 
lot about Mother. She’s acted so funny about mv getting 
friendly with Hcttie and the Ral)bit. Almost jealous. I 
believe she’d love it if they would make up with her too. 1 
fiad a wild idea of trying to get them all together for a love 
feast around the Christmas board. At Mother’s.” 
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“ I think that Would be marvellous. But would your 
father be willing?” 

Lex laughed. “ Oh, Dad ! He’d entertain the devil him- 
self if Mother suddenly took a fancy to him. Hil?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I wonder sometimes about Dad and Motlier. They’re 
completely devoted of course and hapi)y, only — I’ve just 
begun to realise that Mother has missed her own family 
all these years. And Dad’s always kept working so hard to 
make it up to her. I don’t believe,” she added slowly, 
“ tliat it’s good in a marriage for one person to have given 
up too much.” 

There was a wistfulness in her voice that went to Hilary’s 
heart. lie felt consuming tenderness and a great fear also. 
He bent his head until his check was against hers. His 
heart was beating uncomfortably. 

“ Everything’s all right with your father and mother. A 
blind man could see that. I think your idea, though, of 
getting Ilettie and Edward there for Christmas is perfect. 
If anyone can do it, you can, and it will make the day 
exciting for all concerned. So let’s hope. At the moment, 
though, I’m interested in dating you up for to-morrow 
night. I’ve got a whole evening at your dispos.il. Dinner 
and dancing somewhere? Or a show? Or all three? How 
about it?” 

It was his sudden and immediate reaction to her little 
sentence, which had hung strangely in the .lir between 
them. Even witli Dick’s pointed advice he realised that 
he had not taken Lex out for an evening’s fun for weeks. 
Theii social engagements had been with the older peo|)le 
of the ])arish. She looked up at him now, incredulously, 
then she laughed. 

“ Without even consulting my calendar I slrall accept for 
to-morrow' night ! And I have no suggestion w'hatever 
about flowTrs except that I do prefer orchids !” 

They hugged each other like two children, and laid their 
jdan^ gaily. Lex was all at once lier bright and glow'ing 
self. 

” I’m so d<irned sick of dining w'ilh all lliese old stuflTed 
shirts and tabby cats, tlie w'ay we’ve had to do this fall. 
One more evening like that and I’d take me to a nunnery 
or get high as a kite, I don’t know w'hich. Oh, well, wc 
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won’t go into that now. We’ll make up for it all to- 
morrow night. Hil, you’re psychic! I never wanted so 
much to go out with you and have a really good time. You 
know, in spite of everything, I still do sort of like you!” 

Christmas came swiftly and missed this year the com- 
plete joy of the one before. They all, including Muff and 
Morris, had dinner at the McGollys*. In spite of Lex’s 
efforts, llettic and Ed. Brcckcnridge did not come. Al- 
though there had been at first a tentative acceptance, Hcttic 
had doubtless decided at the last that she could not quite 
bring herself as yet to sit at old Alex’s table. So she begged 
to be excused because of a cold, but proffered a counter 
invitation for Lex and her mother to have tea with her 
soon. This in itself was sufficient to add an undercurrent 
of excitement to the day, and Hilary noted tliat Mrs. 
McColly\ ordinal ily pale cheeks were flushed with a 
hidden pleasure. Lex had been right then as she usually 
was in her perceptions. 

In the afternoon they went on to an open house at 
Judge Ball’s which Clarissa w'as having. Lex was parti- 
iiilarly delighted over this occasion, for, as she pointed out, 
it was at last .i party of her own old crowd which Hilary 
could attend without fear of criticism since it was at the 
house of one of his vestrymen. 

“ But listen, Hil," she said seriously before they left the 
McCollys'. “ I don’t want you to get off in a corner with 
the Judge and t«dk church business. If you do, I'll never 
forgivi' you. This i> once we’re going out together when 
you’re just my husband, nothing else. I w'ant you to stick 
to me like a leech !” 

Hilary looked down at her. She was wearing a fur- 
trimmed suit witli a .small muff and liat to matcli. Slie 
looked like an adorable little girl on an old-time Christmas 
card. 

“ I don’t think that will be too hard an assignment,” he 
Stud, stoojung .swiftly to kiss her. 

But once .It the Balls’, where the great rooms, garlanded 
and candle-lit, w'ere filled with boisterous young people, it 
was not so easy after all. In the first place the Judge way- 
laid Hilary at once. 

^ ” Come into the library,” he said, “ where wc can at 
least hear ourselves think. This is the worst gang of hood- 
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lums we’ve had here yet. They’re completely crazy. Not 
one of them can utter a sensible word^ and Clarissa’s tlie 
worst of the lot. Come on in here and sit down. I’m worn 
out now and the thing’s hardly started.” 

Even as he was refusing, Hilary saw a young man de- 
scend upon Lex as he shouted to the others. 

“ It’s Lex ! Our long-lost Lex ! Our little Eremite ! Our 
cloistered nun, returning to the world ! Alexa, my only 
love!” 

He swooped down upon her as though to kiss her, but 
Lex pushed him playfully away. 

“ Call him off, someone,” she was saying. “ I’m an old 
married woman now.” 

“All of sixteen she looks,” another young man pro- 
claimed with mock tears. “Ah, the ravages of time!” 

In a second the crowed, screaming with delight, had 
hemmed her in. He had a glimpse of Lex, giving back 
banter for banter, the centre of all the hilarious group. 

He edged his way determinedly through until he w'as 
beside her. 

“ Remember me?” he said in her car. “ I’m the man yoif 
came with.” 

She caught his arm. Her face was radiant. “Oh, Hil, 
isn’t it fun ! TlieyVe all so crazy and so sweet. This time 
I want you to meet everybody.” 

She did her best, and so did he. .After an hour, however, 
Hilary saw that it was useless to try to stay together. 
Someone was continually dashing up to I.ex to renew old 
acquaintance, or sweeping her off to a new groiij). Hilary 
marvelled at the flying conversations. If, as the Judge had 
remarked, there was spoken no profundity, or even what 
he teamed serisr, there was certainly a wit, a sharp, quick 
cleverness, a biilli.ince even, which Hilary could not match. 
I ^linpK haven’t got the coin, he thought uncomfortably 
to himself, and rep.iired to a less crowded spot in the 
(Iravving-rooin to rest up a little. Troin his vantage point 
he could ^ee more clearly what he had already noticed. 
That was, that the men eyed Lex with unconcealed admira- 
tion and flocked in nuinhers aiotind her. He had just 
deculecl to go back to rejoin the fray, when he saw a younj^ 
man entering the room. He was tall and thin with full, 
pasty dieek> and sleek black hair. He sauntered slowly for- 
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ward, his hands in his pocket, an almost insolent ease in his 
whole bearing. 

“ Oh, my gosh !” Hilary heard a young chap beside him 
say. “Here comes Tommy. Now watch all the black 
sheep scamper to cover.” 

Hilary knew suddenly who it must be. It was Tommy 
Tatler, whom, until this moment, he had never laid eyes 
upon. As if in answer to his thought. Tommy looked across 
at him, stared, gave a faint smile, and came directly over. 

“ Well, Mr. Laurens,” he began, “ I wasn’t expecting to 
find you among the fleshpots. I am Tom Worthington,” 
he added, “ though I believe I am better known by my 
trade soubriquet.” 

“How do you do?” Hilary said stiffly. 

Tommy stood, glancing swiftly over the room. His black 
eyes, Hilary was sure, missed nothing, and his nostrils 
seemed to dilate delicately as though picking up the scent 
of scandal. A servant paused before them with a tray of 
cocktails, and to Hilary’s surprise Tommy waved them 
aside even as he himself did. He found himself hating the 
^thought of sharing even a virute with this man. 

“ Unfortunately in my work,” Tommy drawled, “ I have 
to remain sober most of the time. The only real draw^back 
to it,” he added. 

He picked up a titbit from the table behind him and 
savoured it with the air of a connoisseur. 

“ Excellent caviare,” he pronounced. Then in the same 
breath, “ You have a very beautiful wife, Mr. Laurens. If 
her upper lip had been the thousandth of an inch shorter, 
I should have said pretty. Interesting how it’s the narrow 
margins oik' has to look out for in this woild. But in 
Alexa’s case, I say she is beautiful.” 

“Thank you,” said Hilary curtly. 

Tommy turned and looked at him intently. 

“ Very good,” he stated. “ Wry clever. Just * Thank 
you.’ I’hat's all. Most men would have fumbled around 
with sentences -‘Comments, agreements, or deprecations. 
Unwise. Give me then all the advantage. You merely say 
‘Thank you.’ and that throws the ball right back to me. 
^’hc conversational game interests me gieally. At this }x>int 
>ou score.” 

Even as he spoke, the crowd in the next room parted to 
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admit a newcomer, and they could see I^cx, flushed, radi- 
ant, laughing perhaps a bit too loudly, but dynamically 
the centre of the admiring group. Hilary felt his own 
cheeks grow warm as 1 ommy stared and smiled. 

“ I presume you know, Mr. Laurens, tliat Alexa’s mar- 
riage with you set the whole town by the ears?'* 

“ I was certainly not aware of it,” Hilary answered. 

Tommy turned to look at him again. “ Ah,” he said, 
“ not so good. Your first error. What you should have said, 
with a raised, supcicilious e>el)row, wjs, ‘Really.'*’ Just 
that. Deny nothing. Admit nothing. I’lirow the burden 
of proof riglit back on me. Now you’ve made a statement 
of questionable sincerity, and the advantage is mine. 
So ” 

He paused to select another titbit from the tray behind 
him. 

“ So I shall proceed. For Alexa McColly to wed a parson 
was as unthinkable in her circle as for — well, let us say for 
me to join the Trappists."’ 

‘‘Mr. Worthington, if >ou don't mind, I would ” 

“Right," vaid Tommy. “We shall say no more. WJ 
shall mention Lex no further, greatly as I esteem and ad- 
mire her. I do want to tell \ou before we |)ait, however, 
that I attended one of your Sunday vespers.” 

“You did.’*" The words were shocked out of him. 

“ Quite so. I noted in the paper that you were preaching 
on the interesting subject of morality, and I decided to hear 
what you harl to say. As a matter of fact, you didn’t 
preach at all. You siinf)ly read a most extraordinary pas- 
sage purporting to be from the Bible. Was it, actually?” 

“It was. From I*rover!)s.” 

“ Remark. ible wording. Veiy — ah — frank. Odd that the 
book hasn’t bc('n banned in Boston, isn’t it? Well, as I 
was about to remark, there was to my mind only one thing 
the matter with your peifoiin.ince. T'hat w.is that you 
sounded just a little loo damned sure of yourself.” 

“What do you mean?’’ Once again llilary spoke in 
sheer surprise. 

Tommy’s smile at the moment was particular!) oflensive. 

“ Well,” he said calmly, “ take the matter of murder. I 
don’t expect to commit murder, you don’t expect to. And 
yet I knew a little meek mouse of a man who just suddenly 
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one morning at breakfast killed his wife. He called the 
police, pleaded guilty, and never opened his mouth at the 
trial. They pronounced him insane. Now, what I think 
really happened was that for forty years that woman had 
burnt his toast or cooked his eggs too hard, or made him 
cat cereal when he didn’t like it, and when the last point 
of his endurance was reached he just up and bopped her.” 

“I don’t quite see the connection,” Hilary said icily, 
feeling at the moment that he would like to try a good left 
to the jaw of 'J'ommy’s pasty countenance. 

“ Oh, merely illustrative of a general truth,” he went 
on. “ You arc a young man yourself. When you preach 
morality to other young men, if I were you I wouldn’t 
sound so virtuously smug, that's all. Idols somedmes deve- 
lop foot trouble, you know. Now I must leave you and 
look over tiie party. At these little affairs there arc always 
a few men who h.ive accidentally wrapped up the wrong 
wives to l)riiig along. Most interesting to have met >ou . . 

He sauntered off, leaving Hilary in a state of bottled-up 
fury, 'rhe man was viciously rude and diabolically clever, 
lie was more hateful and aKo more dangerous than Hilary 
had imagined. His last insinuations were jiarticularly 
alaiming. Were the> me.mt merely as clever e/lrontery or 
could it be that he had learned of Diana Downes’ visit to 
the study that night and drawn his own e\il conclusions? 
Hilaiy's whole body felt hot with an impotent rage. 

When he h.id pulled him>elf together he made his way 
.straight to Lex. She always had a glass in her hand, he 
noted, and it disturbed him greatly. 

“Listen, dear,” he >aid, beiuling his head, she could 
hear him, “ I think it’s time we left.” 

“T.eft?” Lex cried. “Why, the pa) tv’s just getting ex- 
citing! Oh, Ilil, not >et Aren’t ^ou ha\ ing fun.'” 

“I .should speak to the fudge,” he s.ud. “Could \ou 
be ready to leave in h df an hour^ I'd leallv like to go 
then. Could you.^” 

She looked .U him iinlaughing, with her clear, straight 
glance. 

“O.K.,” si.e said. “ In half .ui hour.” 

. He found the judge in the' lihrary, listening to the radio. 
fT(' motioned Hilary to a chair. 

“Those English I” he said. “ Vcm can’t beat their spirit. 
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Just heard now that they’ve got signs all over down-town 
London that read, * Christmas is 1940 years old, and Hitler 
is only fifty-one. He can’t spoil our Christmas.’ I tell you, 
Laurens, I'm afraid before too long we’ll have to go in. It 
looks bad to me. But let’s not darken the day. How’s the 
party going? Generally madhouse?” 

“ Everybody seems to be having a gay time. We must 
leave soon, so I just came in for a moment. I suppose you 
haven’t run into Alvord in any connection?” 

“ No, I never see him except at church and vestry meet- 
ings. What’s your next move?” 

“ I’m going to talk to him again privately, and then if 
he’s still obdurate I’ll have to take the bull by the horns.” 

“ Well, just watch how you grab it. By the way, this 
farm idea of yours has sort of caught my fancy. Queer no 
preacher has ever thought of it before. I don’t believe we’ll 
have any difficulty raising money for it. You see, it’s a 
concrete venture that every contributor can watch for him- 
self. The committee hasn’t found a place yet?” 

“ Not yet. It may take time, for our reejuirements are 
pretty rigid but I think we’ll locate something by spring.' 
We’re going to have some memoria! gifts too and that’s a 
good thing.” 

“ Yes,” said the Judge, gently for him. “ I may add a 
little to that. For my wife and Clarissa’s mother.” 

Hilary^ felt a sudden sharp regret that he had not spent 
more time with the Judge that afternoon. He drew his 
chair now nearer to the fire and exerted ail his powers of 
conversation in telling of the farm plans in detail. The 
Judge was delighted with all of it. 

“ Scratch the skin of ne;irly every business and profes- 
sional man in the city and you’ll find a farm l)oy under- 
neath. That’s why this thing has caught hold so well. 
That’s why I thirik it’s going to be a big success. Four 
o’clock vespers out in the orchard, eh?'’ 

“And everylx»dy on tlic place will have to attend,” 
Hilar\' laughed. “ Even visiting vestrymen.” 

“ You’ve got a gre.it idea hcTe, my boy, if only ” 

“If only vvliat?” 

“ Nothing,” .said the Judge. “ Here’s your wife.” ^ 

Lex carnc in, in hat and coat, but the Judge made her 
sit down. 
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“ You can’t deny an old man the chance to look at you. 
Lex,” he pleaded. She had always been one of his favour- 
ites. 

” It’s been the most perfect, the most utterly divine 
P^trty, Judge ! I’ve seen everybody. I’ve talked myself 
hoarse. Nobody’s even thinking of leaving yet. Hilary 
looked tired, though, so I hurled myself on the sacrifice. 
He’s always wearing himself out over something or some- 
body. What can 1 do with him. Judge?” 

Instead of answ'ering her, the older man looked from one 
to the other, studying them with a pleased smile. 

” I still give it as my considered judgment,” he wheezed, 
“ that you two made the best marital deal of any young 
couple I’ve met. Come on. Lex, and lead me to the mistle- 
toe, then you can run along if you must.” 

They went out into the darkness and found their car. 
Once inside, Lex leaned against her husband. 

“Were you bored, Hil? What did you do when you 
went into the drawing-room?” 

“ I visited with the Arch Serpent, Tommy 1‘atler.” 

“You did? Honestly? What do you think of him?” 

“ I couldn’t say it in front of a lady.” 

Lex giggled. “ Oh, don’t be too hard on him. He is a 
snake, of course, but it doesn’t pay to hate him. He always 
has to put on a show, so he probably laid himself out to 
shock you. He can say the most aw^ful things in the smooth- 
est way. Hil?” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

“Do we have to go home now? I don’t want to. I’m 
restless. I keep thinking about Dick. I wonder if he got our 
cable. It’s odd we heard nothing from him. Jack Haver- 
.slraw was awfully subdued for him to-night. You know', 
he’s the one who usually does the crazy tricks at parties. 
He’s off next week to join the Canadian Air Force. He says 
he thinks it's time this country pitched in. Hil, arc you a 
pacifist? You never say.’’ 

“ I should he, I suppose, theoreticallv, but I find I’m not. 
I would do ai'\ thing m llie world to help prevent a war. 
But once it’» started, it seems to me it's got to be fought 
out.” 

“ I just wondered,” Lex said in a flat voice. “ Let’s eat 
supper out somewhere. Anywhere. How about Nick’s?” 

L 
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“Where’s that?” 

“ Oh, I forgot you’d never been there. It’s just a dive, 
but we often drop in for a snack.” 

“ How do you mean, you ‘often drop in ’?” 

“ Oh, some nights when you’re busy, Clarissa and a few 
of the crowd pick me up. I needn’t assure you, I suppose, 
that I never have an escort ! 1 just tag along as an extra. 
But it saves my life when I’m lonesome too many nights in 
a row.” 

” I never knew this,” Hilary said in a strange voice. 
“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“ Well,” Lex stated with her usual honesty, “ I suppose 
primarily because I was afraid you wouldn’t like it. But it 
really is a help to me. Usually we just go to a movie and 
maybe Nick’s afterwards. I’m never out late and yet it’s 
something to do. Do you really mind?” 

“ I suppose not,” Hilary said slowly. 

“You see,” Lex said with a sweet catch in her voice, 
“ they all know I’m crazy about you, that I do it just to 
fill the time when you’re busy. Doesn’t that make it all 
right? I’ll stop doing it if it truly bothers you.” 

“ It’s all right,” Hilary said. “ Man is just naturally a 
jealous and selfish critter, that’s all. But be careful, dear, 
never to do anything that would look in the least as though 
you were leading a double life. Tommy might take a gibe 
at you. I certainly wouldn’t want that for many reasons.” 

“ Oh, I’ll be careful,” Lex said, “ and I’ll tell you from 
now on if and when I go out.” 

When they finally reached the rectory, they found 
Morris had lighted a fire in their bedroom. After the chill, 
misty night it warmed both their bodies and their hearts. 
They sat before it, in each other’s arms, and talked ten- 
derly of last Christmas. 

“ I’m so glad we had it, just as it was, all happy and 
perfect,” Lex said. “ I know Dick’s thinking of it to-day, 
too. I suddenly feel safer about him. I know we’ll hear 
soon. Hil, what do you suppose this next year will bring?” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“ One happy thing we can count on is the Church Farm ! 
I can’t wait to get at that. And you should see Aunt 
Sainantlia when she talks about it. Really, just the idek 
of it seems to have made her ten years younger. She’ll be 
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in her element there managing suppers and picnics. She’s 
telling the women in the slums about it already. She says 
the anticipation will help them over the winter.” 

” I hadn’t intended for her to mention it until we at 
least have the place.” 

” Oh, let her. She says if people have a little hope to live 
on, they can stand anything. And we 11 get the farm if I 
have to buy it myself. Poor Aunt Samantha !” 

“ Why do you say that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She’s so good, and she tiies so 
hard; but she and Adams arc as far apart as the poles. 
I’hey’re so wrong for each other. You can see him cringe 
wlien she shouts out her ‘ As I always say ’ proverbs, and 
her ‘ between she and I ’ speeches. And yet I think she’s 
the better of the two I love Aunt Samantha, but I’m 
awfully sorry foi her.” 

“ Oh, I think she’s happy enough. As you say, the work 
at the farm will give her just the outlet she needs 

Lex suddenly threw her arms aiound his neck. “ Hil, 
you’re not sorry you married me?” 

lie did not answer in words. 

On the third day of the New Year, Hilary with a quick- 
bcating heart appixiaclied the office of Heniy Alvord and 
was finally ushered into his presence Alvoid’s greeting 
was outwardly cordial enough, but thirc was a certain cool 
reticence in his mannei which chilled the air When the 
first amenities were ovci, Hilary began upon his difficult 
errand. 

“Mr. Alvord, I have not spoken to \ou in private since 
I made my general ajjpeal to the whole vcstiy at tlic Octo- 
ber meeting on the subject of ” 

“I lecall >our speech quite distinctly” 

The next move was hard to make 

“I hope, Mr Alvord, that you have considcied again 
the matter of the tenements ” 

He was unprepared for the hot anqci in Alvoid’s face as 
the man rose to his feet 

“Mr Laurens, foi the last time I’m going to tell vou 
that I will brook no interference from \ou about my busi- 
ness affairs. And 1 want no moie veiled allusions in front 
of the vestry either. 'Ihis is final” . 
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Hilary rose too. “ In addition to the old-law tenement 
you own two apartments which are used for immoral pur- 
poses. Can you deny that?” 

“ I deny nothing,” Alvord shouted, shaking his fist. “ I 
simply say to you to mind your own business, or there will 
be trouble and plenty of it. I brought you here and I can 
damned well get rid of you if I want to. And I will if you 
ever dare to reopen this subject again. Take your choice.” 

His face was crimson as he walked to the door and 
opened it. 

“ Miss Hay will show you out,” he snapped. 

On the way home Hilary was surprised at the quiet in 
his own soul. “This is it,” he kept repeating to himself. 
After all the long delaying, the struggle, the consultations, 
the prayers for guidance, the hoping against hope. “ This 
is it,” he kept saying now over and over. Happy New Year, 
oh, Happy New Year ! Lex had done well to ask what it 
might bring. It might now bring the ruin of all their hopes, 
the downfall of all he had striven to build. It might bring 
sharp and terrible disaster to their personal happiness itself, 
for it had been only because he was rector of St. Matthews 
that Lex had been willing to consider marriage. 

And yet, curiously, almost miraculously, Hilary’s heart 
was quiet. There would, he knew, be no further struggle, 
no more anguished temptation in the wilderness. That had 
been fought through already. He was like a soldier, shaking 
with dread up to the moment of attack and then, in a 
steely calm, feeling the reality upon him. He would speak 
now at this stage with no one, for no one could help him. 
He must go ahead swiftly to his duty as he saw it. The 
issue was in the hands of God. 

He called a special meeting of the vestry for the follow- 
ing Monday night. He notified every man except Alvord. 
They would meet in his study at nine. 

He awaited them there in the room which he loved more 
with each passing week. He had come to feel that this place 
belonged to him. In it he had lived through exaltation and 
despair, and the steady, daily satislaction of his chosen 
work. The sermons he had written here out of his heart’s 
blood, the strange confidences heard, the counsel given, the 
consultations with Adams and Forrest and Miss Mowbray 
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and Hastings — the essence of all these surrounded him now, 
blending with the fond familiarity of the furnishings them- 
selves. In a short time, he realised, still with a deadly 
calmness, this room might be his no longer. 

The desk light fell upon the Bishop’s face. He met the 
eyes in the frame steadily, then with a smile, rose to greet 
the first-comers. 

It was a full meeting. Only Alvord was missing. When 
the men were all seated, Hilary began. The pallor and 
drawn lines of his face showed at once that this was to be 
no ordinary message from rector to vestry. He spoke slowly 
and with complete simplicity, allowing the facts to stand 
for themselves. * 

“ I have talked as often as I dare to Mr. Alvord, urging 
him to make some change in his business policies. He 
refuses almost with violence. If the matter of the old-law 
tenement were the only thing involved I might persuade 
myself that I had done done all I could, and let the matter 
rest. But I cannot continue my work of serving the young 
men of our parish and the University group, advising them 
clten as I am asked to do on matters of morality and decent 
living, while my Senior Warden owns two buildings used 
as brothels and draws income therefrom.” 

There was a heavy silence. Then Avison spoke. 

“ How did you discover that he owns those buildings?” 

” These things leak out,” Hilary said slowly. 

“ I told him,” Judge Ball wheezed. “ I’ve known it (or 
years, but I hadn’t the guts to do anything about it. Didn’t 
feel I should, as a matter of fact.” 

“ May I ask,” Powers inquired with a thin edge to his 
voice, “just what you wish the vestiy to do with the in- 
formation you have given us?” 

“ Yes,” Hilary said very slowly, “ I must come to that. 
As matters stand I feel it must be either Mr. Alvord’s re- 
signation or my own.” 

There was one split second when no one seemed to 
breathe, and then the confusion of many voices raised at 
once in question and expostulation. Hilary faced them 
quietly as they shouted to each other and to him. 

“ This is the most outrageously quixotic thing I’ve ever 
h#ard of,” Thornton said when he could break in. “ We 
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can’t afford to lose Alvord. lie’s our biggest single con- 
tributor. We couldn’t pick up anyone on a minute’s notice 
to pay his pew rent alone. But we certainly aren’t going 
to let you go, Mr. Laurens. You just calm down now and 
remember that some compromises liave to be made even in 
running a church.” 

“ That’s right,” Weston echoed. “ You can’t help what 
a man does in his own business affairs. I’ll admit this thing 
of the a{)artinent houses lias a pretty bad odour, but who’s 
going to know? The Judge hasn’t S[)illcd it all these years. 
None of us will. Certainly Alvord won’t. Can’t you sec, 
Laurens, that the thing to do is for all of us to forget this 
and keep our mouths shut? Where's the harm? We’re not 
running the city’s real estate. We’re running a church.” 

“ And let’s have no more talk of anybody’s resigning,” 
Avison added. 

Hilary and the Judge were the only two who seemed 
almost uninterested in the storm of discussion as it raged. 
The Judge smoked his cigar and looked down at his shoes. 
Hilary toyed with a pa[)er-knifc and looked at Grandy’s 
picture. He listened anxiously the while for Stephen Col(l».^ 
voice. When it came at last, the words startled him, con- 
sidering their previous conversation. Very quietly as was 
his wont, very briefly, Cole sjxike. 

“ I believe our rector is entirely right. I move that we 
ask for Henry Alvord’s resignation as vestryman.” 

“ I second,” said Judge Ball. 

It was a half-hour before the question could even be put 
to vote. When it came the noes had it. 

Hilary rose to his feet. He must get out, get away, he 
thought, before he broke down. I'lic strain at this jxiint 
was growing unbearable. 

” Gentlemen,” he said, “ you have, then, my resignation 
as your rector. It will be mailed to the secretary in proper 
fonn to-morrow. I suggest that you call another meeting 
soon with Alvord present and act u[)on it, as promptly as 
jx)ssiblc. I find I can’t talk any more just now, so if you 
will excuse me. I'll leave you here. Good-night.” 

He bolted swiftly out and down the stairs before anyone 
could follow him. H(' went into the rectory and on to the 
library in search of Lex. A note was propped against tiic 
vase on the piano. 
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Darling, Fve gone out with Clarissa. I won’t be loo 

late, but if you’re tired, don’t wait up. Lex. 

He crumpled the bit of paper in his hand and threw it 
into the fire. A mist stung his eyes. Where had she gone? 
She must have known she would be late when she worded 
the note in that way. Always before she had been home 
before him. That was why he had never known of her 
evenings out. He sank down in a chair and spread his 
hands to the flame. He was shivering — nerves, of course. 
In spite of the calmness with which he had met the crisis, 
he realised now that he was frightened to the core. He 
w^anted Lex desperately. He had decided before to tell 
her nothing until the issue was settled, but if she had been 
here now, his need of her would have triumphed. 

When Morris came in to look after the fire Hilary’s 
teeth were chattering. 

“ Mist* Hilary, you havin’ a chill sure ’nough! You get 
up to bed quick an* Til fetch a hot drink.” 

“ rd rather stay by the fire, Morris,” Hilary managed to 

llie old man hurried out, and almost at once Muff was 
beside him. 

“ It’s just nerves. Muff. Don’t worry. I haven’t a cold. 
I’ll be over this in a minute.” 

He was docile, though, accepted the blanket, the aspirin 
and the hot cocoa without demur, and m a short time was 
relaxed again, but limp and weary. Muff stood there, re- 
garding him. Her pre.sence in the house had been far 
from disturbing as he had at first feared. She lived on the 
third floor, pertormed a thousand tasks that kept the house- 
liold machinery running smoothly, even lent a helpful hand 
to Moiii> when needed, and advised and watched over her 
child as alwMys. She was the most cflicient and at the 
same time the most self-effacing person he had ever know'ii. 
Her strong features were now set in anxious lines. She 
looked again to be sure Morris was no longer in earshot. 

‘‘ Mr. Laurens,” she began, “ I do not approve of Miss 
Lexa’s going out in the evenings except in your company. 

been meaning to speak to you about it for some time. 
Tt^ perfectly true that she’s alwa>s in a group, but I still 
feel there is a slight indiscretion connected with it.” 
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Her Scottish accent was always richer the more serious 
she was. 

Hilary did not reply at once. 

I just thought I’d mention it,” Muff added a trifle 
stiffly. “No offence, of course.” 

“ Thanks, Muff. I’m certainly not offended. I’d like to 
be free to go out with my wife whenever she wishes. Since 
I’m not, I’ve tried to be as fair as I can about her diver- 
sions. Suppose we just let it rest there for the present, 
shall we?” 

Muff bowed, though he could see she was not satisfied. 

“ You run along to bed,” he added. “ I’m quite all 
right now. I’ll be reading here for a while.” 

It was after two when Lex got home. There was tlie 
sound of a man's voice in the hall and Lex’s, speaking her 
thanks, then the front door closed and Lex started for the 
stairs, was caught by the library light and looked cau- 
tiously in. 

“Why, Hil!” she exclaimed, coming towards him. “I 
thought it must be a burglar. What are you doing up at 
this hour?” 

“ It must be rather obvious,” he said. “ I’m waiting for 
you.” 

riie blanket wais still around his knees and he did not 
rise. 

“ What are you wrapped up for? Are you sick?” 

“ Just a bit of nerves. I started chattering like a fool 
and Muff and Morris took me over. Lex, who was that 
man at the door?” 

He knew his voice was sharp but he could not control it. 

Lex looked at him anxiously. 

“ I believe you are sick. I’ll get you to bed at once. 
What did you wait up for, anyway?” 

“ Who was the man ?” 

“Oh, Hil, you make me mad. Who would it be? It 
was Clarissa’s Bill, and he walked me from the car to our 
front door. All of that. If you keep on sounding like an 
injuicd husband I won’t tell you anything. What made 
you chatter? Was it a nervous chill?” 

“ I guess so. I’ve had sort of an upset with my vestry. 
I tliought I was very calm and controlled, but I guess I 
wasn’t. I’m all right now. Where were you?” 
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“What about?” Lex said. “What’s up with the 
vestry?” 

“Where were you?” 

“ Oh, for heaven’s sake, why do you keep asking me in 
that tone? It sounds as though you didn’t trust me, and 
I resent it. Clarissa’s cousin Jane was coming down from 
Boston and Bill had tickets for to-night to take them to that 
new show. Over the Moon. Jane wired that she couldn’t 
get here till to-morrow and Clarissa called me up just after 
^u’d gone. Bill found he couldn’t change the tickets. 
The show is a riot. We went to the Fontaine Club after 
for supper and ran into some of the crowd there. So we 
stuck around for a while. Hil, what’s the trouble with the 
vestry? I thought they were all eating from your hand.” 

He found he couldn’t tell all the story. This was no 
time for that. All he could clearly see was Lex at the 
Fontaine Club, dancing probably. All the men would be 
attentive, and while they laughed and joked they would 
be watching her beauty. She had thrown aside her fur 
jacket and stood now before him in a slim black evening 
gown which emphasised every lovely line of her body. His 
face grew hot. He hated the thought of her in other men’s 
arms when he was not there. 

“Did you dance?” he asked abruptly, ignoring her own 
question. 

Lexa's face changed. The warmth of it faded as though 
a chill wind had crossed it. 

“ I did. Since when has that become an immoral act? 
I believe Fll go on up.” 

She caught up her jacket and started towards the door. 
With a bound he o\ertook her and caught her in his arms. 

“ Wait,” he said, “ till I put the lights out and fix the 
fire-screen. Then we'll go up together. I know I’m a dog 
in the manger. I’m ashamed. Fm sorr>\ Forgive me, 
sweet. Fm really not myself to-night. I’ll tell you about 
the church business again. It’s Henry Alvord. He and I 
don’t sec eye to eye.” 

“ Fatlier doesn’t like him. Is he making real trouble 
for you ?” 

“ I still hope we can settle it. Do you forgive me, Lex?” 

She put her arms up to his neck. 

“ I shouldn’t, but I do. You look so pathetic. But re- 
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member I don’t want an inquisition each time 1 go out. 
That’s not like you, Hil. How can you be jealous or sus- 
picious? You know Fm all yours.” 

He looked into her clear, sweet eyes. 

“ It’s just that it still seems too incredible to believe,” he 
said. 

They climbed the stairs, their arms around each other. 

Hilary learned from the Judge the next day that the 
vestry meeting with Alvord present had been called for 
Monday night two weeks hence. 

“ My dear boy. I’m scared. After you left the study 
there was almost a free for all. I don’t lionestly know how 
this thing will end. Cole, of course, is with us, and in the 
long run, Avison and Thornton, in spite of what they said. 
Every man of them is a friend of yours, don’t misunder- 
stand, but one or two are also old friends of Alvord’s, and 
most of them feel we can’t do without him financially. So 
when the real show-down comes, Fm afraid the vote may 
be close. Fm being honest with you. And I wish to heaven 
Fd never let you start this thing in the first place.” 

Hilary smiled faintly at the Judge’s assumption that he 
could have altered the course of events. 

“Just sit tight now,” he went on. “I can’t believe 
they’ll really let you go and I don’t want to sound omin- 
ous, it’s only ” 

“ That I should be prepared for the worst.” 

“ That’s about it. I’ve got a man working to see if 
there’s anything more we can dig up on Alvord. It’s only 
fair to have all the facts if there are any more. My boy, I 
needn’t tell you Fll fight for you to the last ditch.” 

“ I know. Words can’t thank you. Fm not saying any- 
thing to anyone. Fm going to go on my usual way. All I 
ask is, will you call me at once after the meeting and tell 
me the result?” 

The Judge’s voice sounded unusually husky. 

“ I will. And don’t worry.” 

“ One thing I do not want, is to make any breach in 
the congregation. I would rather let the vestry flecidc, 
even if it means my leaving.” 

The days wore on. The arrival of a letter from Dick 
was an event of the first water. lie wrote, however, a bit 
too blithely. It was not hard to read between the lines 
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that the gre£tt adventure was different from his expecta- 
tions. Lex summed it up at once. 

“ He’s trying too hard to be funny,” she said anxiously. 
“ I wish he’d write plain facts.” 

They read the letter over and over again and were not 
comforted. 

Another disquieting missive reached Hilary at his study. 
It was a note from bronson. Once again it would have 
conveyed nothing to a casual reader. It was quite clear 
to Hilary : 

Now and then, certain bits of advice occur to me 
which, due to my close association with your grand- 
father, I feel constrained to pass on to you. Pray forgive 
the presumjnion and accept the motive as one of friend- 
ship. There are times in the career of every young 
clergyman when he will be tempted to pronounce hasty 
judgment upon men and upon situations. Guard, I beg 
you, against sudden and arbitrary decisions. Let time 
and tact do their work. Remember always that the 
priest should coniine himself to matters of the spirit, 
leaving temporal affairs to those in secular walks of 
life. 

So ran Bronson's letter. Alvord had reported the matter 
then, and by now it was quite |K)ssible that he was fortified 
by the ecclesiastical blessing. Hilary tore the paper up 
slowly and drop[)ed it into the waste-basket. 'Hie advice 
was, on the face of it, excellent. I Ic wondered, once again 
with a troubled mind, whether he himself was being merely 
a young, rash, meddlesome fool. True to liis nature, he 
was capable of judging himself honestly. But after long 
thought, he decided that the course he had taken was 
the only one possible for him, let others do what they 
might. 

On tlic Sunday before the fatal Monday the congrega- 
tion was large, and the music magnificent. As Hilary went 
up into the pulpit and gazed over the congregation he felt 
for a moment as though his legs would not bear him up, 
as thougfi his voice would fail and his memory forsake him. 
'But the feeling passed and he preached, he knew, with his 
full power. Never had the faces before him looked so 
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familiar, so dear! Never had St. Matthews itself so en- 
compassed him with its beauty. 

By Monday evening Hilary found he could not eat 
dinner. He tried to reassure both Lex and Morris, though 
Lex was greatly concerned. 

“ Is it still the vestry business that’s upsetting you, Hil? 
Can’t you put them all in their place? Aren’t you the 
boss?” 

He smiled. “ It’s not as simple as that.” 

He wanted to tell her everything and yet he hesitated. 
If he actually had to leave St. Matthews he was fairly 
confident that he could secure another good church. Where 
he went, Lex would naturally go too, but the wrench for 
her would be greater than for him and for quite different 
reasons. He decided again not to tell her until he had to. 
When the call from the Judge came, it would be time 
enough. 

He wondered how to put in the evening. Should it be 
fasting and prayer? Should he concentrate upon a book? 
Should he take Lex out? 

‘‘ Listen, darling, I’lii not sick, just jumpy. What do 
you say we take in an early movie? I’m expecting an 
important phone call later from the Judge but wc could 
see a picture first, couldn’t we?” 

‘‘I’d love it!” Lex agreed instantly, “and it will do 
you good. You get yourself so tied up in knots over these 
everlasting church problems. There’s a good show, they 
say, at the Palace. I’ll get my coat and we’ll go right 
away.” 

He hardly saw the picture but he sat close to Lex, hold- 
ing her hand like a schoolboy, watcliing her face in the 
half-light, lovely, mobile, absorbed in the story. His own 
throat was tight and there was a queer heaviness like lead 
in his breast. 

When the picture was over they sauntered along the 
street, I-»ex chatting, window-shopping, laughing, teasing, 
trying, he knew, to bring back his spirits. Strange prayers 
had been ascending from his heart all evening, the strang- 
est he had ever formed. They were, indeed, not so much 
petitions as a sort of humble justification of his action to 
the Almighty : 

. . , How could I go on with Alvord remaining Senior 
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Warden when I know what I do about him? How could 
I face my congregation? How could I talk to my young 
men? Haven’t I done the only honest and righteous 
thing ? 

At eleven there was yet no call. Lex knitted a while, 
played the piano, turning to Hilary’s ‘favourites. At half- 
past she suggested they go on to bed. 

“The Judge certainly isn’t going to call at this hour. 
Come on, Hil. You ought to get your rest.” 

“ I’ll wait a little longer,” he said. “ No need for you 
to stay, though. Run along to bed and I’ll be there soon. 
Please I” 

She looked at him questioningly but went on up. 

It was after midnight when the phone rang. I’he fact 
that the meeting had been so protracted had made Hilary 
fear the worst. He cleared his throat carefully before 
taking down the receiver. He must sound strong and con- 
trolled. 

“ Hallo.” 

“Well, we’ve had a night of it!” The Judge fairly 
I'antcd tlic words. “ But I’ve been asked to tell you that 
llenry Alvord’s resignation from the vestry lias been ten- 
dered and accepted. Yours is in the waste-basket, where it 
ought to be. And just between ourselves I’ve more faith 
in the whole state of Christ’s church militant and her 
humble servants than Tve ever had before in my life. I’m 
so damn’ proud of the fight we liad to-night I’m like to 
burst my buttons. And let me tell you if you had side- 
stepped or compromised or pussy-footed, that dirty stench 
would have remained in St. Matthews for a long time to 
come. Now, God help us, we’ve let some clean air blow 
through.” 

Hilary tried to speak but he couldn’t stop the Judge. 

“ I’m proud I’m on that vestry ! I know all those men 
better to-night than I’ve ever done i)cfore and I wMiit to 
tell you they’re good men! And here’s what’s going to 
please you the most. At the last every man jack of them 
voted to oust Alvord, and hold on to you. So, now', you 
can relax.” 

“How did Alvord take it?" Hilary asked breathlessly. 

“ First, cool and assured as the devil, then surprised, 
tlien frightened, and finally violent. I had a few other 
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unpleasant facts to present to him. In the end he showed 
his hand so completely that even his own friends were 
disgusted. When he finally, in a rage, offered his resigna- 
tion, there wasn’t a dissenting vote about accepting it. 
Well, now, you have the story. I’m going to bed and I’ve 
an idea you’re ready for yours, too. See you soon.” 

“ I'hank yo\i, Judge, more than I can ever tell you.” 

But the Judge had characteristically hung up already. 

Hilary climbed the stairs and went softly into the room, 
lie sat down on the edge of Lex’s bed and bent to kiss her. 
She had already fallen asleep like a child. 

“ Did you get your call?” she asked drowsily. “ Is every- 
thing all right?” 

He laid his cheek against hers. 

” Everything is wonderful. I’m so happy I don’t know 
what to do!” 

Still half-asleep, she murmured against his ear : 

“Let’s always be happy, Hil. It’s so nice just to be 
happy !” 



Chapter XIV 


The work of the church flowed on smoothly that winter 
with a new and marked respect in the attitude of the vestry 
towards their rector. The backdrop of the war, however, 
grew darker. Dick’s letters changed in tone. He no longer 
tried to be funny. He wrote brief notes in his old style 
but with a new vein of seriousness, and what he did not 
say shouted between the lines. Hilary was convinced now 
that Dick’s life was not only constantly in danger but that 
with his native recklessness he was performing all sorts of 
minor miracles in the rescue of the wounded. Both he 
and Lex began to feel the daily weight of constant anxiety. 
They knew what it was to blanch at sight of a telegram. 

. . . Now don’t get scared and decide this is an omen 
or something (Dick wrote once to Hilary), but I often 
think, when I have any lime for celebration, of that 
Good Friday talk of yours last year. Remember? I 
hope that was the real McCoy. If it wasn’t, there’s 
been a damned big mistake made in the running of this 
universe. If you have any more cosmic ideas, you 
might try them out on me. I could use several over 
here. Don’t ever think, though, that I’m not having a 
whale of a time in this mess, for I am . . . 

This was as close to a call for help as Dick had ever 
come. Hilary sent him at once the William James (juota- 
tion he had once copied for Celeste Barton, and a small 
Prayer Book which lie had been afraid to offer him before. 
He wrote him, loo, a letter from the depths of his heart. 

One day old Alex asked him to stop in at his office. 
Hilary was always delighted to have a chance for a chat 
with his father-in-law, but he wondeied a bit anxiously if 
this visit might be connected with Lex’s evenings out. 
When he arrived, however, one afternoon, old Alex was 
Ha fine fettle. He lighted a fresh cigar and looked fondly 
at Hilary under his shaggy brows. 

335 
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“Well, how are you making out without Alvord? 
Church of the Lord still running, eh?” 

“ Still intact,” Hilary grinned, “ though I must admit 
we’re having to recast our budget a little.” 

“Of couise,” old Alex said with his customary candour, 
“I think you weie a damn’ fool to stir that thing up at 
all. I warned you well of it. Too dangerous. What if the 
vestry had stuck by Alvord? Where would you have 
been? Where would Lex have been? But now you’ve 
done it and Alvord’s out and I’d say, good riddance. He’s 
a stinker. And as far as the loss of his contribution goes, 
I’ve got a little suggestion.” 

"You have?” 

" Yep. If there’s no objection I’ll take up Alvord’s pew 
myself. Eunice has never been happy in Christ Church. 
Everybody she knows is in St. Matthews. Now, since that 
old she-devil of a Hettie has drawn in her liorns there’s no 
real reason why we can’t come back. What do you say?” 

Hilary drew a full breath. 

"You know the rental?” 

" Sure, I can afford it. I might say I’d still do it whether 
I could afford it or not, though, for the sake of the family. 
I sort of think this will please Lex.” 

"And I sort of tliink it will please me,” Hilary said, 
wringing the old man’s hand. 

As he stepped out of the elevator in the lobby of the 
office building, smiling and elated over old Alex’s news, he 
all but ran into a woman who moved suddenly in front of 
him. She raised her head as he began his apology. It was 
Diana Downes, beautiful as ever, still diabolically sure of 
herself. 

"Hilary!” she said in sugared tones. "How nice 
running into you here of all places I Are you driving?” 

Hilary admitted it reluctantly. 

"Then, would you mind running me home? I’ve been 
to my lawyers and that always uses me up for the day. I 
have a sjilitting headache and was just wondering how I 
could ever cope with the taxi situation. It’s my chauffeur’s 
day off,” she added. 

Hilary hated his honest tongue and his slow-moving 
brain. What excuse could he give? It seemed so insuffer-’ 
ably rude to refuse. 
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“ ni call a cab for you,” he said quickly. “ I know 
they’re hard to get at this hour.” 

She did not reply to this, but walked out with him to 
the kerb, where he looked both ways and signalled frantic- 
ally. Once upon the sidewalk, Diana moved very close 
and began to talk animatedly, smiling up at him, giving 
to any who might see, the appearance of intimate 
familiarity. When Hilary saw a car pass them with two 
of his parishioners in the front seat, looking straight at him 
— and her — he felt his face grow hot. 

At last a cab stopped and he turned to help her in. She 
was smiling as she had smiled that night in the study. 
“So you really are afraid of me!” she said. “ I’ve made 
a dent in your armour, then, and that’s all I ask for the 
present. Don’t imagine, though, that I’ll ever give up. I 
always know what I want and I always get it!” 

Hilary drove home, angrv and miserable. He certainly 
was afraid of her, though not for the reason she vainly 
supposed. He hated the thought that the two men in the 
car had seen them together on the side\/alk, apparently 
preparing to get into a cab together ! It would have been 
better, probably, to have taken her directly home in his 
own car, as she had requested. The woman was poison to 
him no matter what he did. Each time when he succeeded 
in forgetting her, she popped up more dangerously trouble- 
some than before. 

In addition to the discomfort of his new encounter with 
Diana, Hilary had a peculiar feai with regard to Margaret 
Mowbray. Ever since fall she had not looked well. She 
laughed less often and the little flush he had noted rose 
now in her cheeks each time he spoke to her. Her easy 
charm of manner was gone also. She was self-conscious 
and sometimes extremely nervous. Besides all this, he had 
caught her straightening up the files, clearing out drawers, 
and rearranging the bookcases. He was worried. 

“ Is this spring house-cleaning, or pre-Lcntcii discipline, 
or what?” Hilary asked one morning as he entered his 
study to find Margaret on her knees, carefully straightening 
up the lowest bookshelves. 

She tried to laugh as she rose, but it sounded strained. 

“I’m putting my house in older,” she said, “or rather 
your house. You sec. I've been meaning to tell >ou that I 
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may^be going away (or a little trip. Mother and I are 
thinking of Florida for a few weeks.” 

She stood there, fingering a book nervously, her eyes 
not meeting his. He noted again the light on her smooth 
blonde hair, and the soft immaculate folds of her white 
silk blouse. 

‘'You mean during Lent?” he asked with consternation, 

“ I’m afraid so,” she said. “ I — I tried to plan it dif- 
ferently, but it seems 1 can’t. I’ve found a really wonder- 
ful young woman, though, who can take hold right away 
if you are willing to try her. I won’t leave until she is 
thoroughly familiar witli the place and the work. She’s 
secretary to Dr. Marsden at Central Presbyterian but she 
wants to get into an Episcopal parish.” 

“ She shouldn’t leave where she is just for a temporary 
job here,” Hilary objected. 

Miss Mowbray still did not meet his eyes. ” That’s what 
I’ve really been getting up my courage to say. I won’t — 
be — coming back!” 

“ Margaret !” he burst out. ” What is the matter? Why 
are you leaving? I simply can’t run this church without 
you !” 

To his utter dismay he saw her eyes overflow. 

” Sit down,” he said, going to her and leading her gently 
to the big chair reserved for callers, the one she herself 
had dubbed “ the confessional.” 

She sank into it, a strange smile on her face even as the 
tears still flowed. 

“ So many confidences have come from this chair,” she 
said, ” and now Fin sitting in it myself. Who knows? Even 
I may break down and confess.” 

‘‘You’d better!” Hilary .said, trying to make his voice 
light. ‘‘This has knocked the pins from under me. I 
can’t get along without you. What you’ve done for me 
while I’ve been feeling iny way can never be told. I know 
you’re tired. Cio to Florida. Rest and get built up and 
then come back. I’ll get you an assistant. You need more 
help badly. I’ve been .selfish and l)lind not to realise this 
before. It’s only that you are .so efficient. Plca.se forgive 
me for not seeing that you were working too hard. 
I’ll ” 
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She stopped his nervous, anxious speech. She looked at 
him now, and her eyes were tender. 

“ I haven’t been at all oppressed. I’ve enjoyed it. 
Every minute of it. I think, though, that you will need 
two in the office from now on. Mr. Adams could use a 
secretary of his own. But please don’t think I was ever 
overworked. That isn’t my trouble.” 

She sat very still for a moment, as though striving for 
calmness, and then said quite simply, ” The ill from which 
I suffer is a common enough malady, only mine is incur- 
able. I’m hopelessly in love with a married man who is so 
fine that he would not dream of suspecting this nor of 
admitting it if he did. I’m not ashamed. Certainly I’m 
not sorry. I’ve always felt that perhaps I was an odd, 
cold sort of girl, for I never could become really interested 
in a man. Now, I know I’m perfectly normal and I rather 
glory in it. I do need, though, to have a change. New 
scenes for a while, then a new job. I’m sure you will under- 
stand.” 

She had given her confession in such a way as to pre- 
clude any awkward baring of souls. Indeed, Hilary was 
thinking, from her wording, the man she loved could be 
someone else entirely. He wished that he could believe 
this was the case. 

“You arc probably right,” he answered very slowly, 
keeping his eyes on the desk before him. “ The trip, the 
Florida sunshine, then a new job when you come back, 
will refresh you in body and spirit. As to the confidence 
you have given me, I can only say that any man in the 
world should be deeply honoured by your interest whether 
he can return it or not.” 

She had brushed the tears aside and now stood up 
abruptly. 

“There!” she said. “I feel better now that you know 
I’m leaving. Tlic business of telling you has been hanging 
over me for weeks. Don’t worry about the work. You 
arc no longer feeling your way, as you say. You have the 
whole parish and the city, too, at your finger-tips. Mr. 
Adams is almost as familiar now with the congregation as 
you are, and Mrs. Adams knows every m;m, woman and 
child who have anything to do with the Parish House. All 
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you really need is an excellent stenographer, and you’ll 
find Mrs. Watson that and more. Perhaps she can suggest 
her own assistant. AnyWiiy,” she added brightly, “you’ll 
probably never miss me!’’ 

“ ril miss you more than I can tell you,” Hilary re- 
turned, and then was awkwardly unable to say anything 
more. 

He felt shaken after the interview. He made the excuse 
of an errand, left the study hurriedly and went on over 
to the house. When he entered the hall he saw Lex stand- 
ing rigidly at the table there, her face stone-while, one 
hand gripping a yellow nvelope. 

The telegram, then, had come. 

In the days following, Hilary learned that there are 
many gradations of grief. The long continued, lonely ache 
after Grandy’s death was completely unlike this knife-like 
anguish which followed the news of Dick. This was be- 
yond acceptance, beyond consolation. Everyone was kind, 
but their wouls meant no more than rain falling on the 
roof. Few of the paiish had ever met Dick, so their sym- 
pathy seciiK'd, at best, pci funclory. When he could not be 
with Lex he went in his few moments of leisure to Mrs. 
Reed or to Celeste Baiton. The former did not go about 
much this winter. She sat in her little sitting-room, read- 
ing and knitting and receiving callers, confessing that the 
spnit had somehow gone out of her. To her, Hilary talked 
endlessly of Dick. Because they lx)th had loved him, they 
could even laugh together over his jokes, his pranks, his 
unquenchable diablerie. Then wlicn Hilary rose to go, 
the old lady would draw his head down and kiss him with 
the tcais streinung ovei her cheeks. 

His visits witli Celeste were different. She was the one 
person with whom he could he mentally frank. To no one 
else of his acquaintance could he have told the torture of 
his present doubts concerning a future life. He, the priest, 
the spiritual leader of his people, he who must by virtue 
of his office be sure of everything — how could he confess 
that now in the dark sleepless hours the old despairing cry 
of Jolj, himself, racked him? 

But Celeste was not shocked. The beauty of her thin 
face, wrought partially at least by her sacrificial dealings 
with human misery, was lightened by her usual quick 



smile. She stirred the fire to a blaze in her lovely room, 
she gave him hot tea, she accepted without question his 
sudden, broken sentences. Her brilliant mind, eager as 
her smile, had travelled this way before, so they talked 
freely. 

“ I have never felt like Uiis,” Hilary said one afternoon 
early in Lent. “It seems as though all my foundations 
were crumbling. I can’t get hold of myself. Now about 
immortality — all at once the old religious cliches are not 
enough. What I have said so often to others in sorrow 
suddenly doesn’t comfort me at all. I keep groping for 
something like proof, like a logical hope. And all I come 
up against is the damning fact that spirit is dependent on 
matter, and it looks as though it must perish with it. This 
tliought completely sinks me in connection with Dick.” 

Celeste saw the misery of his face and spoke quickly. 

“ Listen. I’m not so sure but that the interdepcnaence 
of body and soul may give us our best hope for a life after 
this one !” 

“How do you make that out?” 

> She gestured towards the radio beside her. 

“ I’m certainly not among the scientists, but I’m always 
fascinated reading about tlieir discoveries. At least we 
know now th.at there is a substance called ‘ ether ’ which 
fills all space and penetrates all matter and is the medium 
through which light and electi icily and the radio waves 
Havel. You admit that, don’t you?” 

“Of course.” 

“ Well, the big point to me is that the scientists them- 
selves say that when they get down to the atoms and the 
electrons and so on, they have actually touched the border- 
land where matter and energy seem to merge into one 
another.” 

“ There might be a thought there,” Hilary said slowly. 

“ I think liierc’s a mighty big one. It looks as though 
the [ihysicists and the psychologists have followed their 
quests along converging lines so that at their meeting 
point they find that matter and spirit are practically the 
same. Each in its ultimate form may be either. Don’t you 
see? Tliis idea has given me more ‘reasonable, religious 
Aid holy hope * about an after life than anything I’ve ever 
heard in church. Or maybe 1 should say it’s bolstered up 
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what Fve heard there. Anyway, you think it over. And 
don’t worry, Hilary. Remember, every person who really 
thinks must go down into the depths to bring up his faith. 
Don’t despair.” 

She changed the subject after a while and succeeded in 
bringing a smile to his face, but as he was walking home 
he knew there still was despair in his soul coupled with his 
grief. A blackness lay across all his thinking. The horror 
of the war, the death of the countless young men like 
Dick, the cruelty, the barbarism, the whole titanic aval- 
anche of the present disaster overwhelmed him. As in the 
darkness of a pit, he kept questioning his stricken soul. 
Was there really a caring God? Was there even a moral 
order in the universe.** All that saved him in these days 
from complete wreck was the echo of Grandy’s words that 
afternoon as he had stood by the Bishop’s bedside. 

” Hang on, my boy. Even when you feel there’s No One 
or Nothing there, hang on anyway.” 

Hilary hung on. As he went and came in the busy round 
of his duties the sympathy which he had at first thought 
perfunctory began to reach him. The Coles’ quiet thought- 
fulness, Judge Ball’s wrenching handclasp, the solicitude 
of dozens of others to whom he had brought strength in 
their own dark hours. He realised that he was being initi- 
ated into the Fellowship of the Bereaved. In the office, 
too, he felt the kindness. Hastings hovered continually 
around him, Adams insisted on carrying extra work, Aunt 
Samantha mothered him in homely ways, Forrest played 
for him, as David to Saul, and Miss Mowbray told him 
gently that her plans were changed and that she was stay- 
ing on until after Easter. 

Still, the ligfit that had been within him was darkness. 
One day in the late afternoon his bitter uncertainties seemed 
more than he could bear. He took down the brown scrap- 
book and read over again the Bishop’s notes upon im- 
mortality. They had seemed strangely unsatisfying to him 
each time he had read them before. As a matter of fact 
he had felt an added hurt that there was not more comfort 
in them. He couldn’t quite see what (irandy had been 
driving at. 

Now, as he read slowly again, he saw that the Bishop*^s 
mind had been thinking along the very lines which Celeste 
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Barton had pointed out. The sentences took pattern, the 
meaning became suddenly clear until, at the very end, the 
page seemed positively illumined! 

To sum up [Grandy wrote], I find my hope for an 
embodied future life — and a disembodied consciousness 
is unthinkable — in the inexhaustible resources of tins 
universe, of which we know so little and glimpse so 
much. Curiously enough, this whole idea was set forth 
plainly nineteen centuries ago. St. Paul wrote with an 
almost scientific precision (see Moffat’s Translation) : 
“Someone will ask how do the dead rise? What kind 
of body do they have when they come? Foolish man : 
wliat you saw is not the body that is to be : it is a mere 
grain of wheat or some other grain. God gives it a body 
as he pleases, gives to each kind of seed a body of its 
own. There is an animate body. There is also a spiritual 
body. I'hus, as we have borne the likeness of the 
material man so we are to bear the likc’hess of the 
heavenly man. For this perishing body must be invested 
with the imperishable, and this mortal body invested 
with immortality.” 

Hilary, holding this last sentence to his heart, went 
swiftly down to the quiet church and sat in a pew with 
folded arim, as he often did, to meditate. And as he sat in 
the .silence a strange picture came into his mind. He 
thought suddenly of this planet itself. He seemed to sec it 
struck off as a spark into the great void. He watched the 
little .sphere, tortured by its birth of fire, learning first 
obedience to an ordered path, then cooling and contract- 
ing until there came u|xm it the giadual, laving waters and 
the stable land. He saw at length the miracle of bounteous 
life with all its beauty and diversity. He saw finally the 
new young race of men bearing somehow deep within 
them the j)otential im|x>rt of (iod Himself. 

And he knew that there was law heie, and order; there 
was purjx>se and design. 'Fherc was now and ever had 
been T/ir Cuidinti liond. He raised his head. Slowly 
^^ithin him he f(‘it the foundations of his faith gather, 
BTas.scmble, strengtlien, and become impregnable. 

Dick, himself, seemed close. He saw again the tall, lean 
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body with its quick, graceful movements; the dark, arrest- 
ing eyes in the long, pale face; the all-conquering, crooked 
smile. He could hear his voice. 

“ Well, how’s the man of God to-day? . . . How fares it 
with the Prophet of the Lord? . . . You know what you 
said on Good Friday, Hil, makes sense, even to me. . . . 
/ hope it was the real McCoy. . . 

And Hilary knew that it was; and as such, the sacrifice 
was not wasted. He squared his shoulders and stood up. 
He could bear his grief now and carry his burden. “ Pax 
vobiscuni,” he could hear Dick saying in his old jaunty 
farewell. And from the depths of his own heart he an- 
swered, “ Et cum spiritu tuo.” 

They agreed, he and Lex, as the days passed on, tliat 
any outward show of mourning even between themselves 
would have been distasteful to Dick, so they tried hard to 
act in every way as usual. Only covered by the darkness 
of night, they often lay in each other’s arms and let their 
full grief possess them. It was Morris they had both feared 
for most when the news came. 

“ This will kill Morris,” Hilary had said stonily. 

But with his pathetic racial aptitude for sorrow, the old 
man had rallied after the first shock. He sang sad songs 
about the ** rolling Jurdon ” continually to himself now, in 
the kitchen ; the tears came quickly whenever he mentioned 
Mist’ Dick, but his health was not visibly impaired. One 
day he sjx)kc soberly to Lex. 

“ I just been thinkin’. Miss Lexa, all at once I feel safe 
’bout Mist’ Dick. You know he always gettin’ into trouble 
some way. Now he with the Bishop, an’ the Bishop be 
lookin’ after him.” 

It was two weeks after Easter when Weston of the Alpha 
Insurance Comijany, one of the committee to arrange for 
the farm, called up in great excitement. 

“ Well, l^urens, we’ve had a lucky break. The com- 
pany’s just taken over a farm whicli I think is made to 
order for us ! Could you come out along this afternoon to 
look it over?” 

” I certainly could !” Hilary rejoined. “And I’d like to 
bring my wife. She’s interested in this thing up to the hilt. 
Where is the farm?” 

“ Out by Newgate, right near the bus line. If you and 
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Mrs. Laurens want to go on out and be looking around, 
go ahead. I can’t get away from here until three o’clock. 
Drive out the West End Pike until you come to Newgate. 
Stop at the Inn and ask for directions to the Rogers place 
and pick up the key. I left it there for convenience. Don't 
let my enthusiasm influence you, but I really believe we’ve 
got something!” 

Hilary and Lex drove out in the bright April weather. 
“ If the farm itself is suitable/’ he kept saying eagerly, 
” the location is perfect. Not too far from the city and 
near the bus line. Those requirements are not easy to fill.” 

I^ex scanned the passing fields, her face brighter than 
it had been for weeks. “ I hope we get it. Somehow I’m 
terribly excited about the whole thing. We need this just 
now, Hil, don’t we?” 

They got the key, followed directions, and in a short 
time were driving up a locust-boi dcred lane. They parked 
the car on the front lawn under a big maple tree, got out 
and began looking about them. They spoke little at first, 
eyeing each other cautiously now and then as if to judge 
reactions. Then suddenly they both broke out at once. 

“Why, this place has everything!” Hilary said, almost 
with awe. “ Look at that old stone house ! Look at that 
barn ! Look at that orchard !” 

“ This is it,” Lex said in the same breath, “ and I love 
it ! It’s just been sitting here waiting for us. We've got to 
buy it ! Let’s go over every inch of it now^ all by ourselves 
while we have the chance.” 

With each step they grew more jubilant. They shouted 
to each other like childien over each new find. There was 
a brook running through a meadow ; there was a space just 
made for a baseball diamond; there was a berry patcli; 
there was a clover field, theie was a long chicken-house 
with dormitory possibilities; there was the huge, sound, 
and altogether perfect barn! 

Before Weston arrived they had planned the initial im- 
provements. First of all, a well-designed sign over the lane, 
reading “The St. Mattliews Church Farm”; then plumb- 
ing for the house and the renovated barn; and a huge 
outdoor firejilacc where picnic meals could be cooked. 

“ Morris will come in handy for that,” Hilary said. 
“ He’s been hinting ever since he heard about the pioject 
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It will give him a lift, too, to get out here and have some- 
thing new to do.” 

When Weston arrived they went over the place again, 
discussing the practical details. There was nothing, it 
seemed, to dull their enthusiasm. Even the price was right. 
It was agreed that the committee should close negotiations 
immediately. Enough general interest had already been 
shown to warrant the purchase; then they would start rais- 
ing money in earnest for the improvements. 

After Weston had left, Hilary and Lex walked again 
through the orchard. The grass was showing fresh green 
and very soon a cloud of scented blossoms would cover the 
trees. After this would come summer’s calm and happy 
shade. 

“ Right here,” Hilary said, pausing, “ would be the per- 
fect spot for vespers, wouldn’t it? I'hat particular part of 
tlie farm idea means a great deal to me. 1 want it to be 
the high-light of the week-ends.” 

The sunset was rosy above the distant woods. The spring 
air blew sweetly upon their faces. Lex moved closer to her 
husband and they stood hand in hand under the old trees. 

“Somehow I think we’re going to have luck with all 
this, Hil,” she said. 

And she was right. During the next two months the 
plans went forward steadily, the first and most important 
renovations were begun and the new Church I’arm became 
a fact. The most brilliant coup of all, according to Hilary, 
was the securing of Joe and Mary McGomb, coiintry-brcd 
across the sea, city-bound here by circumstances, to be 
the resident couple in the old stone house. This idea liad 
struck him violently one morning during cliurch and he 
had had difficulty in restraining himself until the end of 
the service. The McCombs, almost stunned by tlicir good 
fortune, moved out in May and at once gave the place an 
atmosphere of permanent honielikcness. A cow and two 
horses moved into the barn shortly after. Joe would do a 
little farming and gardening and keep the place in order, 
while Mary would lend a hand with the week-end meals 
when the young people came out. Nothing could have 
given Hilary a greater feeling of satisfaction than having 
the McCombs there. 

As Judge Ball had forc.scen, something in the farm idea 
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caught the imagination of the people of St. Matthews. 
Men and women drove out of a Sunday to look the place 
over. Tired business executives, who had once been bare- 
foot boys, roamed the fields nostalgically, and decided to 
add a bit more to their contributions. Middle-aged city 
women smelled the clover, walked beside the brook, in- 
sj)ected the barn floor where the dances would be held, and 
the converted chicken-house which was to be a temporary 
boys’ dormitory, and suddenly began to offer suggestions 
and the contents of their attics. 

“ I don’t know whether we’re running this farm for the 
pleasure of the poor or the ridi,” Hilary remarked whim- 
sically, one day to Lex as they checked new lists of gifts. 
‘‘ I believe we’d better launch the thing with a picnic for 
the vestry and their wives!” 

“ It would probably do them good,” Lex laughed. Then 
she sobered. “ I hope Aunt Samantha doesn’t kill herself 
over this. She doesn’t look well to me.” 

“ She’s got all the Parish I louse young folks so excited 
there’s no holding them. Did I tell you Jim Dolton and a 
few of his pals are going out next Sudnay to paint the inside 
of the chicken-house themselves? It’s the only day they 
liavc and they’re so pleased over the prospect I hadn’t the 
heart to suggest it was rather an unsabbatical performance. 
I’ve stipulated, though, that they must come to the eight 
o’clock service fust and I think they will. Do you realise 
that that whole group has now been confirmed? Fm 
pretty proud of that. In fact I’m so pleased over the way 
everything is going right now, I have to hold myself down 
a little. And listen, darling, I’ve got to hold you down, too. 
It’s too much for you to drive out to the farm every day 
the way you’re doing. You mustn’t work so hard. Though 
I must admit,” he added admiringly, ” that I never saw 
you look better or more beautiful.” 

“Flatteier! Just you try to stop me! I’m having the 
time of my life.” 

By early July enough had been completed to warrant 
actual use. TTie Cole Lodge and one or two other 
memorial projects were only now in the architects’ hands. 
These must wait for a later season. But the big outdoor 
fireplace was built, the chicken-liouse painted inside and 
out, the water piped, the electricity installed, and the 
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barn partially transformed. Here Lex had worked magic. 
The central upper floor was clean and shining, with one 
end, furnished from donations, turned into what would 
seem a luxurious living-room to the young people who 
would frequent it. The remainder of the floor was to be 
kept free for dancing. There had been left a portion of 
the hay mow, now properly partitioned off, but the rest 
of that side and all of the other had been converted into 
sleeping quarters for the girls, with one real room for a 
chaperon at the end. 

“ Some night,” Jim had confided to Lex, “ us fellows 
are goin* to come out here just by ourselves and sleep in 
that hay. By God, I never thought — I mean, excuse me 
— I mean I never thought I’d get a chance like this. You 
know what? Some nights when it’s been too hot to sleep, 

I used to just he there steamin’ an* try to picture what it 
would be like to be in the country. An* now, by God — I 
mean, excuse me — I mean, here we’re all goin’ to get out 
here every week-end. I tell you, we can't never thank you 
folks for doin’ this for us. An’ there’s one thing I can 
tell you. If any of the fellows don’t behave themselves 
right or start messin’ up the plans or gettin’ fresh or any- 
thing, they’ll get the hell out of here so fast you won’t see 
their dust. I’ll 'tend to that myself, by God I will.” 

It was Jim Dolton whom both Hilary and Aunt Saman- 
tha had always counted upon in the Parish House work — 
six feet of muscle and iion, tender-hearted, cheerful, kind, 
incurably piofane — no responsibility was too large, no 
favour too small for him to discharge. He was a leader 
and the others followed him like sheep. He had been the 
first from the Parish House to agree to attend Confirma- 
tion classes; he was the one who always spotted an unde- 
sirable in the dance-hall and quietly but firmly evicted 
him; he was the one who had come awkwardly to Hilary 
to suggest that one young pair ought to get married right 
away and by God he’d see they got there in a hurry if 
Hilary would tie the knot, not meanin’ to be hard on them 
or anything, for sometimes young kids get fresh and these 
here kind of accidents happened. 

So now, with a tremendous joy in his grey eyes, Jim 
worked to prepare the farm for its big opening week-end. " 
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He and his particular gang of helpers had continued to go 
out each Sunday, when they painted, cleared away debris, 
rustled furniture about, cut the grass, and, as Hilary 
learned, followed Joe McComb about his small farm duties 
with faces awed and beatific by turns. Several of them, 
Jim for one, had never been on a real farm before in their 
lives. 

“That tallest one,” Joe told Hilary, “that boy, Jim. 
He went to the barn alone that first Sunday they was out 
and just leaned up against the side of the stall while I was 
milking Daisy, and he kept saying over and over, “ A cow ! 
By God, a cow!* ** Joe lowered his voice and made sure 
no one was within hearing. “ I didn’t even tell this to 
Mary, but it really looked to me like as if his eyes were 
sort of — ^*course I could ’a been mistaken.” 

Lex and Aunt Samantha, with Muff sitting in on the 
conferences, arranged the practical details for the opening 
week-end. The young people weie to bring their own 
picnic lunch Saturday afternoon. This would give them 
a feeling of independence and there would be supplies on 
'^and to add to it if there was not enough. Sunday morn- 
ing Morris would cook a breakfast of flapjacks and bacon 
on the outdoor fiieplace, and for dinner hamburgers and 
vegetables. Upon one point Hilary had been adamant. 
There must be home-made ice-cream, 

“ IVe dug up two big freezers and I think they’ll work. 
The farmer up the road has an ice-house. If that isn’t 
luck ! Morris knows how to do it, for we always used to 
have it on vacations. And just watch those boys churn 
it! They’ll be fighting for turns. There’s just something 
about making ice-cream ” 

Lex suddenly kissed him. “What a little boy it is* I 
don’t believe the otheis will even get a chance with you 
around. Oh, I hope we ha\e fine weather!” 

It proved perfect, in that the stifling heat of the city 
seemed sent to contrast with the shade of th^ farm trees; 
and in the evening Providence had even decreed a full 
moon. The young people, having eaten to repletion under 
the big maples in the yard, danced to the tunes of a country 
fiddler in the barn, sang songs under the bright night 
iky, and lay down at last to sleep on clean, comfortable 
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cots, with the fresh country air blowing over them, the 
girls in the barn, chaperoned by Muff and Aunt Samantha, 
the boys in the erstwhile chicken-house. 

Lex sat down in the farmhouse bedroom when the even- 
ing was all over, and proceeded to weep. 

“You’re as bad as Jim when he looked at the cow,” 
Hilary said tenderly, but his own eyes were a trifle moist. 

“And wait till to-morrow!” he added eagerly. “Wait 
till they have a chance to roam over the place and ” 

“ And make the ice-cream,” Lex interjected, wiping her 
eyes. “ We’ve got to make room for more here, that’s all. 
Oh, Hil, I never knew until to-night how much we take 
for granted. That one girl acted as though she’d never 
seen a full moon before 1” 

“She probably hasn’t had a chance to notice it much. 
These kids have been stuck in city tenements all their 
lives.” 

“ Aunt Samantha’s so happy,” Lex went on. “ She’s 
going to have a mothers’ picnic once a week if she can 
manage it. And isn’t Muff funny? They all shock her to^ 
death but she likes it. She’s crazy over Jim Dolton, you'^ 
can see. Of course 1 suppose you know why she’s been so 
keen about the farm idea all along?” 

“No,” Hilary said innocently, “why?” 

“ Because I’ve been interested in it. She feels I’ve been 
a dud as a rector’s wife. She thinks I ought to be running 
the Girls’ Friendly and the Altar Guild and the Women’s 
League for Missions and heaven knows what else. She 
says she knew a meenister^s wife in Scotland who always 
hunted up the texts for her husband’s sermons and even 
helped him write them!” 

“God forbid,” Hilary laughed. 

He put out the light and they stood looking out the 
window. Lex touched his arm and pointed to the edge of 
the lane. 

“ Would it be a prowler?” she whispered anxiously. 

A man’s figure could be seen walking there, pausing, 
looking this way and that, but coming on slowly towards 
the house. They stood, watching, until he reached the 
lawn itself, then they recognised him. 

“ It’s Jim,” they said in one breath. 

He kept looking now up at the moon, now across the 
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hills, at the barn, at the house, as though he could not fix 
it all firmly enough in his mind. Occasionally he stretched 
his arms above his head and dre>y a long breath. At last 
he started off, whistling softly, towards the chicken-house. 

Sunday dawned fair, and the young folks, having lost 
their first shyness, began to take over the place. With 
shouting and laughter they picked berries, waded in the 
brook, played baseball, took the animals to pasture, set 
the tables under the trees, churned the ice-cream, and 
watched Morris cook on the stone fireplace. Never, they 
all said, had a day gone so fast! At four o’clock they 
gathered in the orchard. There were camp-chairs and a 
temporary altar which the boys set up, and a small portable 
organ which Aunt Samantha had found in a second-hand 
store. Jim passed out the books as Hilary, in his vestments, 
took his place. 

It was the gentlest time of the day. An occasional note 
from a song-bird sounded from the trees above, and now 
and then the far-off call of a crow. A light breeze had 
arisen and brought to them the scent from the nearby 
-^over field. The sun was dropping towards the crest of 
the hill as they knelt on the grass for the prayers, and stood 
to sing “ Sun of My Soul ” and “ Now the Day is Over.” 
A lump rose in Hilary’s throat as he watched the young 
faces before him, and caused his voice to break once as he 
pronounced the benediction. It was all going to “ work,” 
even as he had dreamed it would. 

Through the rest of the summer the farm and its acti- 
vities filled the minds of both Hilary and Lex. With inde- 
fatigable zeal, the latter still pressed the workmen on so 
that by August the old wagon-shed was ready to house 
more boys, and tlie accommodations in the barn w^re 
nearly doubled for the girls. 

Contributions, too, continued to come in steadily. 

“ Enclosed please find one hundred dollais for the farm. 
The story you told us about the young chap looking at the 
cow really got under my skin.” 

“ I’m sending a little something to help with the meals 
at the farm. What we saw the day we weie out moved me 
deeply. Call on me if you run short.” 

So it went. The hearts of the people of St. Matthews, it 
seemed, were touched by the new venture as by no other 
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feature of parish activities. Of all this, Hilary wrote often 
to Cousin Mattie, insisting gratefully that he was indebted 
to her for the original idea. He found himself clinging to 
her, too, as the last family link, for his grief for Dick was 
constantly with him even though he had learned to sur- 
mount it. To this end the tremendous new interest of the 
farm had served him well. 

There were two anxieties, however, in Hilary’s mind, as 
the autumn approached and the time for closing the farm 
season drew near. One was that, apparently. Aunt Saman- 
tha had worked too hard. She was white, she had lost 
weight and something of her breezy complacence seemed 
to have deserted her. She had stayed out at the farm most 
of the time, while Adams himself had stuck by the city 
work all summer. This had, he admitted, been most con- 
genial to him. He had enjoyed the Sunday preaching, 
had done an excellent job in breaking in the two new 
secretaries, and had had a pleasant social life with Forrest 
and many of the men of the parish who wc.e alone much 
of the summer. While evincing courteous general interest^ 
in the farm, he had never seemed eager to go out. Lex^ 
was annoyed. 

“ I know Aunt Samantha isn’t right for Adams but I 
hate to sec him so openly enjoying her absence. And you 
can’t smooth it over! He’s made all sorts of excuses to 
keep him here all week as well as over Sundays. I’ve 
been furious at him.” 

Hilary had a deep respect for his assistant. The man 
had ability, a charming personality and an unfailing tact 
which had often been to Hilary as salve to a wound. If, 
for example, Adams had had his own suspicions as to the 
cause of Margaret Mowbray’s leaving, he had never by 
look or tone revealed it. Yes, all in all, Adams had been 
the right man for the place and Hilary took pains often to 
tell him so. The older man’s gratitude was touching. 
While he did not share Lex’s violent criticism of Adams 
as a husband, he did venture to speak to him of Aunt 
Samantha’s health. 

” I’m a little concerned about Mrs. Adams,” he said, 
one day in September. “ I’m afraid she’s done more than 
she was able for this summer. I want you to know that iriy 
wife and I both tried to hold her back but there was no 



stopping her. Did she tell you about the day she and 
Mary McConnb baked a dozen cherry pies between them ?” 

Adams smiled. “ Fm sure she has enjoyed the summer. 
I have noticed that she looks a bit tired but she’ll soon 
pick up. She’s never been ill a day in her life to my 
knowledge. This week is the wind-up out there, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, and a big one, we hope. We’re having a corn 
roast Saturday night. Why don’t you come out for it?” 

Adams gave a short laugh. “ I hoed so much corn when 
I was a boy that the very thought of a cornfield now makes 
me ill. Just let me remain urban the rest of my life. 
That’s all I ask.” 

Hilary’s other and much larger anxiety after the last 
big week-end was over had to do with Lex. What would 
happen now when they settled to the usual winter routine, 
when there was suddenly ended all the enthralling work 
and excitement of the farm into which she had thrown 
herself completely? Would she grow restless? Would she 
begin again to go out evenings with the crowd? He had 
heavy moments of foreboding. 

Well,” Lex remarked one night as they drank their 
coffee before the library fire, “ I was at a party to-day, so 
I am now prepared to give you all the latest dirt.” 

Something in her expression, Hilary thought, was not 
quite right. 

“ Go ahead,” he said, “ I guess I can take it.” 

“ First, Maudie Dunn is going to have a baby ! One of 
the girls who used to go to Miss Hewitt’s classes with her 
was down to see her the oilier day and she says their flat 
is darling! It’s near the settlement in an awful location 
and they have only thioe rooms and a little studio place 
where Jerry works, but she says they’ve managed to make 
it really attractive, and that Maudie is so cute about every- 
thing and so happy you’d nevei know her’” 

“ Good,” said Hilary. “ I haven’t been down to the 
settlement for a while or I suppose I’d have heard the 
news. Did slie say how [erry is making out^” 

“All right, I guess. He has this job with an advertising 
firm which keeps them going. Then he paints evenings. 

hopes to do nothing but portraits later on. Hasn’t 
Mliudie the courage, though? You know J. V. has cut her 
off completely.” 
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Hilary nodded thoughtfully, “ What else did you hear ? ” 

“As a matter of fact I didn’t like the other titbit. 
Clarissa told me that this summer up at Watch Hill she 
ran into Mrs. Potiphar.” 

“ She did ?” Hilary’s eyes narrowed. 

“Yes. Clarissa was visiting the Watsons, and it seems 
they know Diana and had her to the house one evening to 
some sort of fancy brawl. When it was over, Bess Watson 
told Clarissa that Diana had told her^ brazenly, that there 
was only one man in the world she wanted, and that was 
you. And that she was going to get you if it was the last 
thing she ever did. Those were her very words. And I 
can’t say they sound particularly pleasing to me.” 

“ Nor to me. She’s got a tongue like an adder.” 

“ Do you think,” Lex asked slowly, “ that you should 
say something about this to the vestry? Just take them 
into your confidence about the whole situation. So that 
if they should ever hear anything ” 

Hilary shook his head. “ I’d feel like a fool to do that. 
Besides ” — his face coloured — “ while the Potipliar woman 
is far and away the most troublesome, there are others co 
course.” 

“You mean other women — all the time?” 

Hilary nodded, and Lex gave a small wail. 

“Oh, Hil, that’s dreadful! What kind of women? Do 
they come to your study?” 

“ Yes. I always make sure the secretary is in her office, 
but sometimes it’s pretty messy at that. I mean, their 
confessions. They’re mostly neurotics, a few alcoholics and 
then some others that really give me a shock. I mean the 
type I would not have expected.” 

“And you never tell me about all this?” Lex’s voice 
was distinctly hurt. 

Hilary was at once desperately earnest. 

“ But, darling, wouldn’t it sound pretty conceited and 
sloppy if I were to tell you every week or so that some 
woman or other would like me to make love to her? You 
haven’t ever told me about all the men who wanted to 
make love to you, have you? Well, it’s the same sort of 
thing that holds me back. Besides, I wouldn’t even repeat 
to you most of the stuff I hear. I’d be ashamed. I just 
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try to forget it. It’s certainly not that I’m being secretive. 
You do believe that, don’t you?” 

He looked so anxious that Lex smiled at him. “ Yes, I 
believe you, but I hate it all just the same. What are you 
going to do, though, about Mrs. Potiphar?” 

“ Just keep out of her way. That’s all I can do.” 

The announcement of Clarissa Ball’s engagement started 
the fall social season off with unusual gaiety. Lex herself 
was hostess at a luncheon and a large tea and was out 
most days, attending parties given by others of the crowd. 
Then, as Hilary had feared, she began again to go out at 
night. He chafed and worried and felt impotent because 
his own evenings just then were so frequently full : a 
speech here, a committee meeting there, a session with the 
vestry, his regular conferences with the University men, a 
night when he absolutely had to work on his sermons, and 
the dinner engagements within the parish so imjx>rtant 
that he and Lex could not disregard them! What it all 
added up to was that there was very little time left for the 
sort of social life which Lex enjoyed unless she took part 
•5^it alone. 

There were two events in quick succession which led up 
to that tragic grey afternoon in November, llie first was 
an unusually stuffy dinner with an elderly couple, where 
the time had dragged, and Lex, Hilary could see, kept 
growing more and more restive. When she finally rose to 
leave, the small bag on her knee fell sharply upon the wide 
marble heartfi, scattering its contents of cigarette case, 
lighter and cosmetics. 

“Oh, damn it!” she said with quick vehemence. 

There was a shocked second of silence, then Hilary 
hastily collected his wife’s property, made what pleasant 
adieux he could muster, and they finally got away. Once 
in the car he spoke sharply to Lex, who every now and 
then gave vent to wild giggles. 

“ It is not funny,” he said. “ Not at all. That old man 
probably doesn’t even say ‘damn,’ himself, in front of a 
woman. What would they ever think of >ou?” 

“Oh, Hil, relax! It will give them something to talk 
about. Heaven knows they need it. I was so bored all 
eA^ning I thought I’d scream.” 
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** But after all, Lex, you do have a position to maintain. 
You are the rector’s wife.” There was still a distinct edge 
to his tone. 

“ Do you really need to remind me?” she returned icily. 
Not even before they slept was the constraint lifted 
Hilary lay troubled and hurt, for Lex had shown none of 
the warm, quick penitence which was part of her nature. 
Even as he had kissed her good-night, she had remained 
silent and aloof. 

It was only three days later that Muff appeared at his 
study door. This, Hilary knew, was ominous. Although 
he tried to make some joke in connection with her coming, 
her Caledonian features remained fixed and stony. She 
laid a paper on the desk before him. It was J. V. Dunn’s 
yellow Courier, and she was pointing to the column of 
Tommy Taller. 

Hilary felt cold. He followed Muff’s finger and read ; 

One of the most beautiful young women in the city 
(as I have always contended) who eschewed society some 
time past in order to wed a young man of God, has no\i», 
it would seem, decided to relinquish the aescctic life and 
return to the pavilions of Babylon. Her own sparkling 
vivacity and the heavy male admiration which surrounds 
her now frequent appearances in the hot night-spots 

makes one wonder if perhaps Well, at least one 

will watch the situation with interest. 

Hilary thanked Muff curtly, gripped the paper and went 
down the stairs and over to the rectory. This was the last 
unbearable straw. This was what he had feared all along. 
This was what he had definitely warned Lex against, a 
warning to which she had apparently paid no heed. 

He found her in the library and confronted her with a 
set face. They had regained their usual manner since the 
dinner episode; holding each other close, Lex had con- 
fessed to real regret for her unlucky ” damn ” and Hilary 
to his sharp tone. All had been right again, until now. 

“ So you’ve seen it,” Lex said, trying to smile. ” Tommy 
never misses making a mountain out of a molehill.” 

“ You told me yourself, once, that his greatest threat lay 
in the fact that he always told the truth.” 
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“ Just what do you mean by that?” she asked quickly. 

“ Oh, darling, I know exactly what you did and why you 
did it. I sympathise with you. I know how much you 
miss your own crowd. I know how much you like a good 
time and how helpless I am to give it to you. But, Lex, 
your going out without me has to stop. After this blast of 
Tommy’s you can’t take any chances again. You do see 
that, don’t you?” 

Her face was suddenly pale. She moved over to the 
piano and stood with her back to him, touching one key 
and then another. The sound seemed eerie in the silence. 
Hilary went to her and put his arms about her. 

“ Darling, if I could see any other way out, I wouldn’t 
ask this of you. But there is no other way. We can’t have 
Tommy’s ugly mouthings touch us and start rumours. 
You do see that, sweet, don’t you?” 

She nodded slowly, but did not turn to him. 

If I could just go and punch him on the nose,” Hilary 
gritted between his teeth, 

^ She turned quickly then. 

'^‘You mustn’t do that, Hil. Promise me you won’t ^o 
near him. That’s fatal. I know people who have tried it, 
and he made their lives miserable. The only thing to do 
is to ignore it completely. I thought,” she added, and her 
tone was pitiful, “ that we’d make quite a joke of this.” 

He drew her close. “ I'hat last innuendo of his is beyond 
a joke. I’ve had a feeling ever since my encounter with 
him at the Balls’ that he’s lying in wait for us. That he’d 
really relish doing us harm if he could. We don’t dare give 
him the chance, darling, that’s all.” Then as she still said 
nothing, he burst out, “Oh, I could shoot myself if it 
would do any good. I hate to have you give up so much 
because of me.” 

She put her hand gently over his lips. “ Don’t say such 
things. It’s all right. I’ll get my second wind in a minute. 
It’s just that now, on account of the wedding parties, it 
comes hard. But don’t worry ” 

She straightened and tried to smile into his distressed 
face. 

“ It’s all right, really,” she repealed. “ Tommy ought to 
hie run out of town but we’ll have to let somebody else do 
that. And don’t look so bleak, Hil. I see the situation just 
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as you do.” She smiled. “We’ll — ^we’ll make up for it 
all, somehow.” 

He had never loved her as much as in that moment. 

But the next day Judge Ball called him up, and so did 
Mrs. McGolly. They were both agitated. Lex had 
dropped out of the wedding party and slie was to have 
been matron of honour! Her reasons were vague. What 
on earth was the matter? He tried to calm them both and 
promised to do all he could to make her change her mind. 
But when he broached the matter to her, he found her 
quite set. 

“ It’s no good, Hil. I’ve decided. I will not be in the 
party and be out of everything. I’d rather not be in it at 
all. It won’t spoil the plans for Clarissa. She wanted to 
get one more girl in as a bridesmaid anyhow. Now she 
can jump one up for maid of honour and it will work out 
perfectly.” 

“ But — ^but yoM,” Hilary stammered, “ this is a big dis- 
appointment for you, and I still can’t see why you can’t 
go ahead ” 

“ Please don’t make me argue,” she said. “ I know 
about the parties leading up to the wedding. Better than 
you do. It’s going to be a very gay time indeed. I can’t 
go to them. Even after rehearsal, you and I would pro- 
bably come on home. I will cither be in the whole thing 
or I’ll be out of it. So I’m going to be out of it. And 
don’t worry about Mother and the Judge. I’ll handle 
them.” 

So October ended and November began. For the most 
part tliere were crisp, bright days, and above, a rich blue 
sky, but to Hilary as to many more, there was a cloud 
across the sun, a pall across the world. Europe lay buried 
and beaten, Britain fouglit on with her back to tlic wall, 
and Russia was apparently struggling against death blows. 
The war was the only subject of conversation wherever 
men met, while the newspapers and the radio told of little 
else. Hilary pored over maps each night before he went to 
bed, while he listened to the last commentator. He did a 
few editorials for one of the newspapers, he wrote articles 
for the Churchman, he spoke at various dinners, he 
preached, he prayed, and with it all he fedt utterly futile, 
lie thought deeply of Dick. It had been so like him to go 
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swiftly on a purely volunteer mission, and fling his life 
away in one grand, careless gesture of bestowing. Oh, 
happy dead, he thought sometimes, to have done their full 
part and now to lie in peace ! For the struggle tore at him. 
The whole ghastly question of war had now gone far and 
away beyond academic consideration, even for men of 
Gk)d. It had to be faced in all its present, agonising 
reality. 

That November afternoon, that heart-breaking after- 
noon, was in itself grey. A chill rain had been falling and 
the streets looked dank and dreary. Hilary had been out 
on a sick call and returned to the study, tired, cold, and 
sobered by the scene he had left. He had just gone through 
the afternoon mail when there was a tap on his door and, 
to his surprise, Aunt Samantha entered. Her appearance 
shocked him and he hurried to help her to a chair. 

“ Fm all right,” she said. “ I just stopped to rest a little 
before I went on home and I find Sammy’s gone, so I 
came in here ” 

“You’re worn out!” Hilary said swiftly. “And it’s a 
uStstly day. I know what we’ll do. Lex will give us tea 
to cheer us up I When you’ve caught your breath, you go 
on over, and I’ll follow soon. I want to get a couple of 
letters off.” 

Aunt Samantha smiled. “ That would be nice. It always 
does me good to talk to Lexa. 1 believe I will go over for 
a little while if you think she’s in.” 

“ I’m sure she is. A day like this. Tell her we want a 
big tea, for Fm starved. I’ll be over in a few minutes.” 

When Aunt Samantha was gone, Hilary turned again 
to his desk. A half-dozen brief letters needed to be done by 
liand and he attacked them swiftly. When they were 
finished, he stacked them for mailing and went down the 
stairs and across the court. He opened the side door and 
went towards the library where he heard the odd sound of 
a voice. At the doorway he stopped, rooted to the spot. 
Lex sat huddled on the couch behind a low table on which 
stood a glass and an almost empty cocktail-shaker. Her 
guest sat beside her, stricken. 

We’re all wrong. Aunt S-Samantha,” Lex was saying 
iirthe strange voice. “ You and I arc both all wrong for 
our men. I’ll t-tcll you why. You aren’t s-socially ac- 
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cepUdhlty because you’re still countritied^ so you don’t get 
to any parties. I’m too s-socially ac-^^/?^-able so I can’t go 
to any parties. So we’re both lonesome. So we shouldn’t 
ever have married p-parsons. That’s our trouble. Both of 
us. Now, you say ‘between you and I,’ and that’s bad 
grammar and that made Adams take to drink. And 1 say 
‘ d-damn it,’ and Hilary gets mad and that makes me take 
to drink and it’s all so f-funny about us, Aunt, S-Samari- 
tha, only it’s so s-sad, I’m going to cry ” 

She crumpled up, weeping, and Aunt Samantha, her 
face marble, put her arms around her as Hilary, until then 
incapable of speech or motion, rushed towards them. He 
lifted Lex forcibly and half-carried her into the hall. 

“Muff!” he called, and his voice brought the Scots- 
woman running from the second floor. “Get Miss Lex 
to bed at once.” 

He came back to Aunt Samantha. She was leaning 
against the sofa, her head thrown back, her eyes closed. 

“ I don’t know how ” he began, but she stopped 

him. 

“ All through the years,” she said, “ I thought I waj 
bolstering Sammy up, and helping him, and covering things 
for him. Now I can see it all the way it really was. I’ve 
never been the one for Sammy. She’s right. I am still 
countrified. Mebbe it was even because of me ” 

The agony of her voice tore Hilary’s heart in two. 

“ Don’t,” he cried. “ Oh, Aunt Samantha, you mustn’t 
think of this again. Lex was not herself. When people are 
that way they say anything. You know they do. Please — 
please promise me you’ll never pay the slightest attention 
to it.” 

But she had not even heard him. “ Yes, she’s right. I 
can see it now. Sammy’s been kind, but — I guess it hasn’t 
been the way I thought it was between us. I loved him so 
I just didn’t notice. I tried so hard. I thought I was such 
a helimieet but — I just wasn’t good enough for Sammy. 
Mebbe now, thoueh, it won’t be so liard to leave him.” 

“ What do you mean?” Hilary asked in fright. “You’re 
not going to leave him.” 

She looked at him. Since she had lost weight her face 
had taken on some of the lines of her youth. Her voice no 
longer boomed. It was, indeed, very weak. 
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Yes, I’d have had to tell you soon. I only found out 
last week. I haven’t long to live.” 

“No!” Hilary cried. “No! You’re just tired. We let 
you t^ork too hard. You and Adams must go off on a long 
vacation, and you’ll forget all tliese foolish ideas ! I insist 
upon this. I’ll arrange for it!” 

She tried to smile at him and patted his hand. “No, 
dear,” she said gently. “ It wouldn’t do any good. The 
doctor told me the truth. I felt I just couldn’t tell Sammy 
but now — I guess it won’t matter, not die way I thought it 
would.” 

Hilary was beside himself then, with anger, with anguish. 
The words poured from him with no volition of his own. 
But Aunt Samantha’s eyes were far away. He saw at last 
she was not listening. 

“ I must go,” she said. “ Sammy’s dinner 

Hilary took her home in the car. She would not let him 
come in. “ I’ll take care of everything,” she said, “ and 
don’t be hard on Lexa. She was lonesome, I guess. That’s 
why she did it, or discouraged over something mebbe. 
'that’s the way it always was with — don’t be hard on 
her. Nobody’ll ever know.” Her voice pleaded with him. 

When he returned the rectory was quiet. Morris, who 
had seen nothing and yet sensed calamity, silently served 
the dinner which Hilary could not touch. When he went 
upstairs at last Lex was asleep and Muff, doubtless humili- 
ated to the depths for her child, was nowhere in sight. 
Hilary moved about the bedroom, collecting his things. 
When he had done so, he went into the Prophet’s Chamber 
and shut the door. His heart was in such bitter tumult that 
6e did not even think of going to bed. He sat by the table, 
his head in his hands : To be wroth with one we love, Doth 
work like madness in the brain. 

The words kept ringing in his ears, for this that racked 
him was like a madness. Lex, his own wife, had that after- 
noon been — ^yes, say the ugly word. Why should he try to 
euphemise? Why should he try to gloss it over, to excuse, 
to spare her, or ever, ever to forgive her? Why should he? 
He groaned. Her drinking had been horrible enough, but 
pn her maunderings she had broken Aunt Samantha’s heart, 
•^the heart of her ^lo was ap|X)inted to die. It was of less 
importance that she liad rent his own heart also. But above 
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all this pain rose his anger, hot and dominant, swollen by 
the very passion of his love. He sat there all night, nursing 
it. Only with the dusky, breaking day did he throw himself, 
still dressed, upon the bod. 

The house was still quiet in the morning. He did not go 
near Lex’s room. He ate breakfast alone and went on over 
to the study. He knew he would have to confront Adams, 
who would now be aware of die impending fate. When he 
came in, at last, he was pale but controlled. 

“ My wife said she told you last night. I’ll have to be out 
a. good deal these next days. I’m taking her to see Dr. Shane 
this afternoon.” 

Hilary wrung his hand. “ Call on me for anything,” he 
said huskily. 

“ I should have noticed — I should have seen before this. 
Now, I’ll leave nolliing untried — nothing undone — 
but ” 

There was no more to be said. Hilary turned fiercely to 
his work. Shane would know. Shane’s word would be final. 
He telephoned Morris he would not be home to lunch and 
ate at Mrs. Milligan’s across the street. Her sallies to-day* 
brought him no cheer. 

“ It’s missin’ the nice young lady, I am,” slic said at last, 
“ that Miss Mowbray.” She leaned confidentially over the 
counter. “ An’ I’ll bet I could tell you why she left if you 
don’t know already. I could see it in her face plain as a 
pikestaff when the two of you would be together. Ah, well ! 
Women arc always gettin’ the worst of it in this world. The 
men they get ain’t fit for them an’ the ones they want they 
can’t have. There’s no justice for women in this life an* 
I’ll bet it’ll be just as bad in the next. Will you have the 
apple pie to-day? It’ll melt in your mouth.” 

There was no word from Lex all afternoon and Hilary 
did not call. At five Adams came in, his face drawn. He 
simply shook his head and sank down in a chair. When he 
could speak at last, his voice trembled. 

“ Nothing,” he said. “ Nothing can be done. Shane says 
it’s only a matter of weeks. He says only the most incredible 
effort of will has kept her going at all. She’s given up now, 
and gone to bed. I’ve got a nurse. She’s so diflerent, so 
unlike herself, so quiet. All in a day’s time she has com' 
plctcly collapsed.” 
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Hilary’s throat was full. He tried to say something but 
the sentences stuck, 

“ ril get pulled together,” Adams said as he got up. “ It’s 
the suddenness of it all that has unnerved me. I — I must 
be going back home.” 

Hilary went down with him to the car. His silence spoke 
more eloquently than many words. 

When he went over to the rectory he found Lex in the 
library, sitting by the fire, staring pensively into the flames. 
She looked up quickly when she saw him, but neither of 
them spoke. He came over and stood, leaning against the 
mantel. His eyes were stern and hers were questioning. 

“ Well,” she said at last, trying to smile, “ am I going to 
be forgiven? I know it was utterly dreadful. I’ve never 
had too much to drink before in my life. In fact I’ve prided 
myself on keeping a level head under all circumstances. 
But yesterday I felt so low, so completely sunk, that I mixed 
up some Manhattans and sat down here in a black mood. I 
honestly didn’t know I’d had too many until Aunt Saman- 
tha came in and I found I couldn’t stand up. I’m terribly 
Ashamed, Hil. I’ve had a wretched day. You kept away 
from me, Muff never once stopped scolding me and my 
head aches like murder. What did I say to Aunt Saman- 
tha? I can’t remember a thing.” 

” Do you want to know?” 

“ Of course I want to know. What makes you look like 
that? Did I say something awful?” 

Hilary’s voice was sharp. He knew he was cruel, but 
his anger was still hot, 

“ You told her the whole truth about her life with Adams. 
You told her she had driven him to drink because she was 
countrified, used bad grammar and was not socially accept- 
able. You told her she should never ha\^e married liim.” 

Lex had sprung from her chair at his first sentence and 
now stood before him, her eyes wild with horror. 

” No !” she cried. ” Oh, no ! I couldn’t have ! Oh, Hil, 
I couldn't have said that to Aunt Samantha !” 

” But you did. That much I heard with my own ears. 
What else you told her before I came in, I do not know. 
I might add that you also said your own marriage was a 
fnistake, even as hers was.” 

Lex sang bade into the chair as though he had struck her, 
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Her head dropped in her hands and her whole body shook 
with sobs. 

“ There is one thing more,” Hilary went on mercilessly. 
“ You will have to know it soon. It might as well be now. 
Aunt Samantha has only a short time to live. Adams took 
her to-day to see Shane. He says it’s only a matter of 
weeks.” 

Lex raised her tear-stained face. Despair was in her eyes. 
She reached out her arms to him. 

“ Oh, Hil,” she begged brokenly, “ I can’t bear this!” 
But he did not move. His heart felt like a stone in his 
breast. 

“ I can’t help you. Lex. I’m too hurt myself, too broken 
up over everything ” 

He stopped and for one long moment their eyes met. 
Then Lex rose slowly. Even her lips were white. 

“ I — I see,” she whispered and walked out of the room 
and on up the stairs. When Hilary heard her door close he 
realised that the house had never been so still. 



Chapter XV 

The funeral of Samantha Adams was like none other that 
St. Matthews had even known. True, many notable people 
through the years had lain in state in the shadow of the 
white altar, and crowds had assembled to do them honour. 
But never before had the church been packed to capacity 
and the sidewalk filled with men and women who stood 
quietly, with heads bowed, during the service. Now Hilary 
realised with ironic pain there was fulfilled his impetuous 
early dream of a congregation where the rich and poor 
would meet together, for on this day the regular member- 
ship of St. Matthews came out of respect to Adams, and the 
whole slums behind the church came out of love for Aunt 
Samantha. 

Even Hilary himself was unprepared for this latter out- 
fiouring. But they came, in their poor and shabby best, to 
do honour to her who had been their friend. And in so far 
as the church would hold them, they were seated next to 
the broadcloth and furs of the regular pew-holders, for 
Jim Dolton and his boys were doing the ushering. 

Just before the service Hilary had been seized with a fear 
amounting to panic, that he could not go through it with- 
out breaking. He had even cast wildly about in his mind 
for assistance. Then, with an effort, he mastered himself. 
Not only for Aunt Samantha’s sake but for those who sat 
fbr the first time in St. Matthews, he must make the ritual 
beautiful, unmarred by his own emotion. Later, he said to 
himself, as he looked down upon the massed faces before 
him, later Til give way, I’ll let myself go, but not now, God 
help me, not now. 

And so, as though his cry had been answered, his voice 
had never been more controlled. No syllable was blurred or 
lost; but strong, crystal-clear and tender, the ancient words 
fell upon the waiting hearts even up to that last great 

J noment when before the altar he uttered the final prayer 
or Aunt Samantha : 

“And may light perpetual shine upon her soul.” 

365 
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On the way back from the cemetery Hilary spoke to 
Adams, who sat, grey and haggard^ beside him. 

“ Won’t you reconsider and come home with me for to- 
night? Or go to Forrest if you’d rather?” 

But Adams shook his head. 

“ If you don’t mind, I’d rather be alone.” 

So Hilary returned to the rectory without him. He and 
Lex had been living in strange, tense misery since that fate- 
ful afternoon three weeks before. She looked wretched but 
slie made no outward moan. She had gone daily to sit 
with Aunt Samantha, taking with lier every comfort of 
which she could conceive. What might have been spoken 
between the two women in tliose poignant hours Hilary had 
no way of knowing, for, with a dignity he had not dreamed 
she possessed. Lex kept her own counsel, talking to him only 
when necessary and upon general topics. 

Her eyes, often red in spite of tlie careful make-up, 
pleaded with him, but Hilary could not yield. Something 
of the first angry hurt and condemnation still remained 
within him. And saddest of all, the image of Aunt Saman- 
tha herself seemed to rise between them and keep then! 
apart. 

On this evening after the funeral, the tension between 
them was harder to bear than it had ever been. Neither of 
them could form die painful comments relating to the ser- 
vice nor could they bring themselves to talk of anything else, 
Hilary realised the remorse which lay upon Lex, the 
infinitely greater sorrow than his own, whicli sliowcd in her 
eyes and her white face; but he felt powerless to comfort 
her. So they sat almost in silence until she rose at ten 
o’clock and went upstairs. 

It was nearly eleven when Hilary heard the bell ring 
and answered it himself. To his amazement he found 
Hastings at the door. I’he old man came inside quickly, 
putting his finger on his lips as he did so. 

“Anyone else round?” he whispered. 

“No,” Hilary assured him. “What’s wrong, Hastings?” 

“ I just kep’ thinkin’ all evening about Mr. Adams. 
About — you know what. I kep* thinking if I was him to- 
night what would I most likely do? I called up his apart- 
ment an’ there was no answer, so I came into the church 
*bout eight. I found his study door locked. I opened it 



with my key and there he was.” The old man’s face 
worked. “ He — he wasn’t so well. I got a cab an’ took 
him home with me. My wife took care of him. He’s to 
bed now. Jest thought I’d let you know. Face to face, 
that is.” 

“ Why didn’t you call me at once, Hastings, when you 
got to his study?” Hilary was quick to feel his own remiss- 
ness. He was the one who should have foreseen this if his 
own heart had not been so heavy. 

“Thought better not,” Hastings said with finality. 
“You don’t know anything, understand? Don’t make any 
difference about me. He’ll be all right by morning. We’ll 
— ^we’ll just have to make allowances.” 

Hilary took the old man’s gnarled hand in both his own. 
“ God bless you, Hastings,” he said. “ Let me know if you 
need me.” 

The next day was Sunday, the seventh of December. 
Hilary woke early in the Prophet’s Chamber, and lay think- 
ing. Of Aunt Samantha, of Adams, of Dick, of the war, 
of Lex — ^most of all of I^ex and himself. She had looked so 
^vhite last night, but it had made the beauty of her features 
more pronounced. 

O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she! The old line 
rang in his mind. He wondered miserably if their love 
would ever be complete again after this bitter interlude. 
Would some great joy of reunion sweep this nightmare away 
as though it had never been? Perhaps, he thought, when 
time had wrought its patient work. Perhaps, but oh, the 
weary, wretched days betw^een! 

He picked up his watch from the night table. It was 
seven and he must get up. When he had bathed and 
dressed he stood for a moment outside Lexa’s door. There 
was no sound, so he went quietly down the stairs and over 
to the church. More and more people had been coming 
lately to the eight o’clock Communion, a sign of the 
spiritual life of the parish for which he gave thanks. This 
morning as he turned to face the congregation, the words 
all but froze ujxjn his lips. Adams knelt in the front pew. 

During the service he found his voice unsteady, for he 
was speaking from his own heart to the man before him. 
'"‘Ye who do truly and earnestlv repent you of your 
sins . . .” Then in the general confession that followed he 
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could detect Adams’ low, broken tones as if in direct reply : 

“ . The remembrance of them is grievous unto us; The 

burden of them is intolerable. Have mercy upon us, Have 
mercy upon us . . ” 

They met at the close and Hilary insisted upon bearing 
him back to the rectory for breakfast. Lex was not down, 
so the two men, ignoring, for each other’s sake, all that lay 
behind, looked at the paper, discussed the war and drank 
Morris’s good coffee with thankfulness. 

“ I’m sorry about dinner to-day, Adams,” Hilary said. 
” We’re invited to the McCollys’. But you must come in 
soon.” 

“ Thanks for the thought but I’m going to Forrest’s. It 
may be that he and I will join forces permanently. He 
spoke of it a week ago when we knew ” 

“ Splendid !” Hilary said with enthusiasm, feeling as 
thougn one weight, at least, was lifted from his heart by 
the news. ” Forrest has plenty of room and it would pro- 
bably be a godsend to him to have your company. You 
are old fi lends, congenial and both alone — it sounds a per- 
fect plan to me.” 

Adams nodded gravely. ” I’ve practically decided to go. 
We could help each othei, I think.” 

Hilary took the last words at more than their face value, 
as he felt Adams intended. 

“ I’m sure you could,” he answered with feeling. 

Dinner at the McCollys’ was quieter than usual in spite 
of Lexa’s efforts to make everything seem normal. Old 
Alex and his wife evidently suspected nothing amiss mari- 
tally, being convinced that Aunt Samantha’s illness and 
deatli was the sole cause of their daughter’s alteied appear- 
ance. They were anxious about her, however. 

“I was telhn’ Lex,” old Alex said to Hilary when they 
were back in the living-room, “ that she’s got to snap out 
of this now and get some colour in her cheeks. What about 
her and her mother taking a week at the shore? A little 
change, you know. Do her good. By George, I never knew 
she cared so much about this Adams woman. Great person 
she must have been, though. Never saw such a funeral in 
my life! What about Atlantic City, Lex? Can you leave 
this big lug of yours for a few days^” 

Lex looked over at Hilary, a question in her eyes. 
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“Would you like to go?” he asked. To himself he was 
thinking— it might help us to be apart for a little. It might 
ease the strain. 

Old Alex had turned on the radio. Suddenly, before 
Lex could reply, the excited voice of the announcer filled 
the room. The Japanese have bombed the United States 
Fleet in Pearl Harbour. 

When they could speak, old Alex, standing with his cigar 
half-smoked and dead in his hand, said hoarsely, “ This is 
war ! Great God, we’ll be in it ourselves !” 

Hilary’s face looked graven. 

“ Yes,” he echoed, “ we’ll all be in it, now.” 

When he had to leave for Vespers, old Alex, his cheeks 
scarlet, his curly hair rumpled and rampant, stopped shout- 
ing his vilifications and looked anxiously at his daughter. 

“What about Atlantic City? This won’t make any dif- 
ference. I’ll get hotel reservations at once. Your mother 
and I have talked this over and we think ” 

Lex walked across and kissed him. 

“ Thanks a lot. Dad, but I’m not going. Don’t 
worry about me. I’m fine. It was a wonderful dinner, 
Mother ! I’ll be over to-morrow.” 

On the way back they talked wildly of the news. Aston- 
ished and shaken to the core, they repeated to each other 
over and over all they had heard. Their words ran for- 
ward, took fright and retreated before the awful implica- 
tions of the disaster. They spoke, however, with a sudden 
fluent, eager release about all that was farthest from them- 
selves. 

* When Hilary came in for tea he found the Judge there. 

“ Couldn’t stay alone to-night ! Had to be with some- 
body, so I called Lex and she took me in. Well, Hilary, this 
comes heavy but it looks as though we’ll have to take it. 
See if you can get W.E.A.F., Lex. They’ve got a good man 
on at five-thirty. We may get more details.” All at once 
he sank back in his chair and his whole body sagged. “ My 
God, I only now thought of it ! Clarissa’s Bill will get into 
this. He’s just the kind to enlist at once.” 

Neither Hilary nor Lex answered, for they were looking 

each other. 

They all hung upon tlie radio throughout the evening. 
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When Lex rose at last, she dropped a kiss on the Judge’s 
cheek, glanced towards Hilary and turned to the door. 

“ Fm going soon, Lex,” the Judge called after her. “ I 
won’t keep him up long.” 

But Hilary, listening, heard the door closing, above. 

America was at war. Swift as a weaver’s shuttle, the 
dread fact worked into the fabric of the nation. The great 
country, overnight, acknowledged it and began to prepare 
for the worst. Would New York be bombed? Was the whole 
East Coast in danger? Men with grim faces discussed the 
probability as organisations of civilians began at once. 
Keen eyes started their watches by day and by night, wings 
overhead kept ward, the lights went out and the whole 
machinery of defence was set in motion. 

But this was but the least of it. America, stretching three 
thousand miles from ocean to ocean, happy in the peace and 
the fruitfulness which had been bought and dearly paid for 
by the blood of her pioneers, must now call her youth from 
California and Maine, from Texas and Michigan, from 
Delaware and Oregon, from the mountains, the plains and 
the cities to drop the plough, the hammer, the pencil, and ' 
the book, and prepare to fight unknown foes in the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 

And the young men came, mystified, incredulous, pawns 
of a fate they could not explain, hut warm with life and a 
heart-breaking readiness to accept the thing which had been 
thrust upon them. 

It was the University men, Hilary found, who were the 
first to enlist. On lliursday evenings they came in numbers 
to see him, sometimes for counsel, but more often now to 
say good-bye. In a few weeks’ time a hundred had left, and 
the Sunday Vesper services began to thin out. Then the 
young men of the parisli itself began to go. He tried to see 
them all and send them ofT to camp with a special farewell. 
He arranged for corfK)rate Communion services for young 
men only; he had small, khaki-covered Prayer Books made 
to give them as parting gifts; he wore himself to the bone 
in his effort to be at trains and places of departure; he fol- 
lowed them when he could to the nearest camp. 

One day Jim Dolton entered Ins study. At sight of him a 
pang went through Hilary’s heart. He loved this boy. Until 
this moment he had not known how greatly he loved him. 
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” Hallo, he tried to say brighdy. “ How’s every- 

tfiing?” 

“ Why, not so bad. I just thought I’d drop in an’ say 
good-bye. Me an’ the other fellahs we just been talkin’ it 
over. We’ve all got to go some time an’ I says to them we 
might as well make the break an’ get goin’.” 

He grinned. Not that I’m anxious to fight anybody, but 
since they’ve started it I guess we’ll just have to go an* beat 
hell out of them.” 

“When do you leave?” Hilary asked, his mouth feeling 
suddenly dry. 

“ I guess mebbe on Thursday. I just want to say, Mr. 
Laurens, that you’ve done us fellahs a lot of good an’ we 
won’t ever forget it. By God we won’t.” He swallowed. 

“ An’ I want to tell you I never had as good a time in all my 
life as I had this summer at the farm. Them days will be 
something to keep thinkin’ about when I’m away. Guess 
there won’t be many of us fellahs to go out next summer, 
but the girls can run it. An’ it’ll be something for us to 
come back to,” 

■ They had a long talk. When he left he all but crushed 
Hilary^s hand. “An’ say good-bye to Mrs. Laurens,” he 
said. “ She was swell to us out at the farm.” Then he 
added, “ Seems funny not to be seein’ Mer. I keep feelin’ 
kinda lonesome, somehow. She was always round.” 

After he had gone, Hilary sat down at his desk and stared 
into the Bishop’s eyes. Steadily closing in upon him was the 
necessity of making a decision. Day and night he faced it 
— ^liad faced it now for weeks. With this going of Jim 
Dolton he knew he could delay no longer. Slowly, logically, 
he went over all the arguments again. As he thought of Lex 
and their present estrangement a sweat broke out upon his 
forehead. But he kept on looking into the Bishop’s calm, 
strong face. At last he drew a long sigh and stood up. He 
knew what the ultimate answer to his own soul would be. 

^ He went out into the winter afternoon, wondering which 
calls were the most pressing for that day. He craved com- 
panionship at the moment and weighed the choice between 
Celeste Barton and Mrs. Reed. Finally, he set off for the 
Jiomc of the latter. 1 le had been to see Celeste two weeks 
^before. She liad told him again of Maudie Dunn’s 
approaching joy, jokingly referring to herself as a prospec- 
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tivc grandmother, trying, evidently, to lift his spirits. For 
she had seen that all was not essentially right with him. She 
always read him too well. And while they settled soon into 
a discussion of the war and its effect on their respective 
work, Hilary knew that he had not deceived her. She 
guessed that there was a deeper fear even than that of the 
war in his heart. He felt he could not go back until he and 
Lex were reconciled. 

But he could go to Mrs. Reed. He found her lying on the 
sofa, buried in newspapers, with the radio going close to her 
ear. She looked shrunken and frail. 

“ It’s about time you showed up,” she greeted him, “ I 
need holy consolation if anybody ever did. I’m scared stiff. 
I w^ant to take to the backwoods, but I’m not going to let 
those Germans run me out. So I’m staying. The worst of 
it is, I can’t knit any more. My hands shake. It’s utterly 
damnable to be old, Hilary, Mr. Browning to the contrary. 
Come over here and sit down. Kiss me or scold me or pray 
for me — I don’t care which just so long as you make a fuss 
over me. I’m lonesome.” j 

He laughed in spite of himself. He sat close to her, and 
began at once to tell about Hastings* preparing a small 
cache in the basement where he placed the altar ornaments 
every night, bringing them up again early each morning. 

” He seems to feel that he and the Lord between them can 
take care of things in the daylight, but at night it’s best 
to take no chances,” he laughed. 

He racked his brain for other bits of lighter news to amuse 
her, as he held her trembling old hand in his strong ones. 

” How’s Lex?” she asked suddenly. 

” She’s pretty well.” 

” What do you mean, ‘ pretty wcU,’ ” the old lady said 
quickly. ” Has she been ill?” 

“ No, just upset. Aunt Samantha’s death, the war, every- 
thing.” 

“And Dick?” 

” Yes, always that, with both of us.” 

“ With all three of us,” she amended. Then she changed 
the subject quickly. 

“What’s the latest about Hettie?” 

“ Completely docile. She’s promised Lex the family silver 
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and the hatchet’s really buried apparently between her and 
Mrs. McColly. It’s an enormous relief all around.” 

Mrs. Reed chuckled. “ I did a good job that day ! I only 
wish I’d had a bigger audience ! I’ve been thinking. I may 
ask Hettie in to tea. She looks a lot older than I do and that 
might cheer me up.” 

When he announced that he must be going, she smiled at 
him whimsically. 

“ I don’t believe a prayer would do me any harm. I 
haven’t been to church all winter. Or have you noticed?” 
she finished with asperity. 

Hilary only smiled his reply, but he dropped to his knees 
beside the couch, still holding her hand. 

Support us all the day long,” he began, thinking of the 
day he had uttered the same words for Grandy, “ until the 
shadows lengthen, and the evening comes and the busy 
world is hushed, and the fever of life is over, and our work 
is done. Then in Thy mercy give us a safe lodging and a 
holy rest and peace at the last. Amen.” 

He felt strangely better as he went home. The words 
Mrs. Reed had once uttered in praise of Lex kept returning 
to him. At dinner that night he knew that the pain in his 
heart was lifting. He looked across into Lexa’s eyes and a 
wave of tenderness swept over him. For the first time, in- 
stead of anger he felt compunction. He saw again that grey, 
cheerless November afternoon. It had been the day follow- 
ing Clarissa’s beautiful wedding when Lex had been only an 
onlooker instead of being in the centre of all the bright ex- 
citement. She had been then lonely, disappointed and dis- 
couraged. Not, he hastened to tell himself, that any of these 
fdets could be construed to excuse what she had done, but 
they explained it. 

It was something else, however, which, now that the 
breach in his resistance had been made, came flooding into 
his heart. It was the strangest of all feelings, considering 
the harsh finality of his previous judgment; strange, too, in 
that it and it alone could steal away the bitterness and bring 
healing. This feeling was respect. For suddenly he realised 
that from that sad afternoon on. Lex’s behaviour had been 
better than his own. She had borne herself with dignity, but 
with gentleness. She had not pleaded with him after that 
fii*st beseeching cry for help. She had made no more excuses 
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for herself, shown no resentment at his aloofness, asked 
nothing of anyone; but alone had shouldered her guilt and 
carried the burden of her unhappiness. She had waited in 
silence, was still waiting. 

When they went into the library he stood close to her 
before the lire. He even touched her hair softly. She looked 
up quickly, eagerly. 

“ I wish I didn’t have to go out,” he said. ” It’s the Men’s 
Club night and I have to speak — but I wish I could stay.” 

“ I do too,” she said. 

V His heart leaped within him. “ I won’t be late,” he said, 
as he got his coat. 

When he returned, he hurried up the stairs, but the light 
in the blue room was out. Lex, then, would make no slight* 
cst move towards reconciliation. This attitude was inherent 
in her dignity and he admired her for it. He must go all 
the way. And to-morrow he would ! How could he wait for 
the day to come? Only a brief span of hours away, and yet 
to his heart an eternity. For the stone in his breast was now 
once more flesh — warm, eager, palpitating flesh. His lovCix 
came surging tempestuously over him, even as great waters, 
freed from restraint, rush in headlong flood. 

He started to go to her, then he checked himself. The 
Iiour was very late — the meeting had been much longer than 
he had expected and he had been detained afterwaMs. She 
was doubtless asleep. He would wait until to-morrow and 
(hen with the first light of the new day, go in and break her 
dreams with his kiss. 

He lay, wakeful, resolutely putting aside the thought of 
the war and the darkening shadows that lay ahead, dedicat- 
ing this night to his regained happiness. Love watcheth, 
and sleeping, slumbereth not. The words from The Imita- 
tion ran through his mind. It would be so, he felt, this night 
with him. 

But he must liavc slept, for he woke in the darkness with 
the ringing of the telephone on the desk. He switched on 
the lamp at the bedside table, seeing the hour on his watch 
as he did so. It was two o’clock. 

I Ic got to the phone and grasped it nervously. 

“ Hallo.” 

" Mr. Laurens, I want Mr. Hilary Laurens.” 
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It was a woman’s voice with a French accent and it 
sounded extremely agitated. 

“ This is Hilary Laurens.” 

“Mr. Laurens, could you please come quickly? I am 
speaking for someone who is very ill and wants a clergyman 
at once. She has been in your church and seen you. She 
prays you to come as fast as you can. I will give you the 
address. Will you come now, quickly?” 

“ Of course,” Hilary answered. “ Tell me the address.” 

“ The Colston, at 259 Le Monde Avenue. When you 
come in go straight to the elevator. Get off at the tenth 
floor and turn to your right. It is Apartment E.” 

Hilary repeated the directions carefully. 

“ I’ll come as fast as I can,” he said. 

He dressed swiftly, putting on his clerical vest, slipped his 
Prayer Book into his pocket and called a cab. That would 
be easier, he thought, than getting his own car. He went 
softly down the stairs, hoping not to disturb Lex, or Morris, 
who always slept with one ear open. The cab came 
ijromptly and he repeated the address to the driver. It was 
jinat of a new and very smart apartment hotel. Who was it 
— he tried hazily to recall — of some notoriety who lived 
there? He could not remember. He had never had occa- 
sion before to visit the building but he had often passed it 
by. He wondered suddenly if he should have brought with 
him his small portable Communion set. He had had a 
number of cases, strangers, and High Church, who had 
wished the Sacrament before death. He watched the 
deserted streets now as he rode along, thinking of the 
strange, sad errands upon which the priests of God must 

go- ... 

He paid the driver, telling him not to wait, entered the 
quiet lobby and walked to the elevator. 

“ Tenth,” he said to the operator. 

When he got out, he turned right in the long, wide, ele- 
gantly furnished corridor. He found Apartment E at the 
end of the hall, and rang the bell, feeling tlic same nervous- 
ness), he always did at an unexpected sick call. 

In a second the door was opened by a woman in maid’s 

S niform who silently led him through the foyer, through a 
!rge living-room, and into a small hallway with several 
doors leading from it. Ojiening one of these, she showed 
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him inside^ then closed it behind her. A swift feeling of 
unease possessed Hilary. The room he had entered was veiy 
dimly lighted. He approached the bed slowly, in the semi- 
darkness, his sense of foreboding growing stronger. As he 
readied it, a hand switched on a light, a soft light, but suf- 
ficient to reveal what he saw with horror before him. Re- 
clining against the satin pillows in a filmy nigligie was 
Diana Downes ! 

In the first shock and revulsion of the moment, Hilary 
stood speechless. 

** Don’t look so startled,” Diana said in a low, caressing 
voice. ” It’s all right. You came honestly on a sick call, 
not even knowing I had moved here. Don’t you see? Now, 
you don’t need to think of anything except that at last we’re 
really together — like this.” She stretched a hand towards 
him, smiling. 

Hilary flung himself back, his face on fire. ” You lied ! 
You tricked me here !” 

He was scarcely conscious of the foul name he spat from 
his lips, for a fear like death was upon him. He had beeiji 
trapped, framed ! His one thought was to get out, to g^t 
away as fast as possible. He made a rush for the door, 
opened it, and stood for a second confused in the inner hall- 
way, uncertain of his direction. In the moment of his delay 
he could hear Diana spring from the bed and cross the floor 
behind him. She was talking hysterically, half in rage, half 
in pleading. 

He gained the living-room and then the foyer. As he put 
his hand to the outer door, Diana had caught up with hun. 
She came close. 

” You fool !” she said furiously. ** You crazy, pious fool !” 

He opened tlie door into the corridor. As he stepped out 
he was conscious that Diana was looking past him. 

“ Good-night, darling,” she said distinctly with a quick- 
change of tone ; and then shut the door. 

The suddenness of his release left Hilary stunned. He 
drew a shuddering breath of relief, raised his eyes and 
started for the elevator. Then he stopped, his hair rising 
upon his head. Down the hall, watcliing him, stood a tall 
young man in evening clothes. His hair was black, his full 
cheeks pasty and his look one of sardonic amusement. ' 
Well, well, well !” said Tommy Taller, and disappeared 
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into an apartment as though the earth had opened and 
swallowed him. 

Hilary stood there, trying to grasp the full import of the 
situation. In a flash he remembered that it was Tommy 
who, he had once heard, lived here, along with some of the 
city’s smartest society set. The man must have just now got 
off the elevator. From where he stood, he could look 
straight through the opened door into Diana’s foyer. She, 
glancing up, had seen him, and her revenge upon Hilary 
had been swift and complete. As of old, Mrs. Potiphar had 
triumphed even in her defeat. Alas, poor Joseph ! 

His first fully coherent thought was to rush after Tommy, 
proclaim his own innocence and demand his protection. But 
even in the thinking he realised the futility of this. Not only 
Lexa’s repeated warnings but his own common sense told 
him that to a man of Tommy’s type what he had seen was 
so utterly damning that no words could explain it away. 
No protestation upon Hilary’s part would make Tommy 
believe him. Would any man believe him, Hilary thought 
.with anguish, after witnessing sucli a scene? 

In a daze he moved towards the elevator and went down. 
He crossed the empty lobby and went out into the night. 
Heedlessly, blindly, he walked along the street. In these 
last months he had known discouragement, bitter grief and 
estrangement from Lex, but all this seemed at the moment 
less than the blackness of the pit into which he had now 
fallen. For this was ruin. 

No one knew better than he that no breath of scandal 
must touch a man of God. His usefulness, his value, then, 
as a clergyman was over. He clenched his hands until the 
hails cut, as he thought of his young men ! Upon them he 
had poured out the best of his own ideals and counsel. To 
them, in season and out of season, he h.ad preached morality 
and the clean life. Now, disillusioning, devastating, there 
would come to them, even perhaps in far-away arinv camps, 
the echoes of Tommy’s malicious report of to-night’s hap- 
pening. And he, Hilary, would be helpless to prevent it. 

^e thought of his people, his congregation. He could call 
a meeting of the vestry at once and tell them the truth ! He 
1 could even, if necessary, send out some sort of statement to 
*^all the members of the parish, humiliating as that would be ! 
But ftill — still there would be tlie ugly rumour passing from 
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lip to lip. Still there would be those who would say, “i 
wonder?” • 

He could sue for libel ! But could he? All Tommy would 
report was the scene he had witnessed with his own eyes and 
which Hilary could not deny. Who ever said that men were 
secure in their strength? Who ever said it was a man’s 
world ? They were tlic most helpless, the most vulnerable of 
mortals, for a word, an unholy gesture could destroy them ! 
No, he was ruined. Lost! His precious work, his career, his 
reputation, fallen like the wreckage of Babel. 

He felt faint and leaned for a few minutes against a door- 
"way. At last he straightened. I must get home, he thought, 

I must get to Lex. If I am with her, at least I will not lose 
my mind. 

He hailed a wandering taxi, and before long was back 
at the rectory. lie went in, climbed the stairs heavily and 
opened the door of Lexa’s room. Her regular breathing 
told him she was asleep. He crossed to the bed and bent 
over her. How different from his planned intent to wake 
her at the first light of day with his kiss ! 

“ Lex !” he said urgently. “ Lex !” 

She roused, sensed his nearness and turned towards him. 

“Oh, Hil, it is you? I waited so long last night,” she 
said drowsily. 

I le sank down on the bed beside her. 

“ Lex, Fm in trouble. Terrible, ghastly trouble.” 

She woke thoroughly then, sat up, shook back lier curls 
and snapped on the light. 

“ What is it?” she cried at sight of his face. 

“ Something unspeakable has happened to me. Fm 
ruined.” 

He told her, watching as her face took on the horror of 
his own. Then he sat with his head in his hands, the tears, 
which a man dreads, searing his eyeballs. 

“ It’s completely hopeless. I can do nothing. Fm lost,” 
he repeated. “ Everything is lost.” 

For several minutes Lex did not move nor utter a sound. 
Then he felt her spring from the bed and hurry about the 
room. Tie looked up and saw that she was flinging herself 
into lier clothes. . 

“Listen, Hil,” she said, and her voice was resolute, “wc' 
have only one chance and we’re going to take it. Pull your- 
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self together. We’re going to see J. V. Dunn and we’re 
gling at once.” 

“ Lex, you’re completely mad !” 

“ I’m not. J. V. owns the Courier, He’s the only 
person on earth who can stop Tommy and we’re going to 
face him.” 

“ But, darling, we canH, The man hates me. Tlie very 
sight of me would send him into a rage. If anything could 
make matters worse than they are already, it would be to 
drive J. V. to fury again at me. Please stop, dear. We’ll 
bear this somehow but we can't 

Lex had her coat on now and was jamming a beret wildly 
upon her head. The line of her lips was like that of old 
Alex. 

” We’ve got to, Hil. It’s our one chance. If you won’t 
come with me, I’ll go alone.” 

And he knew she would. lie rose slowly and came over 
to her. With indescribable tenderness he looked into her 
face. 

” You believe that all was just as I told you ?” 

Her clear, beautiful eyes looked back into his. 

” It would never even occur to me to doubt you.” 

Then she caught his arm. ” We must hurry. I’ve no idea 
when Tommy does his diity work or sends in his copy. We 
don’t know about newspapers. So we’ve got to get to J. V. 
as fast as we can.” 

Hilary got the car, since he feared they might liave to 
leave swiftly. He felt much worse tlian hopeless about the 
outcome of the visit; he felt actuxlly afraid. It was Lex 
who was strong. As they drove along the cmjity streets she 
kept telling him what he must say, how he must combat 
J. V.’s rage, how he must compel him to action. Hilary 
marvelled at her. 

” And if you can’t stami up to him, 1 will,” she finished 
grimly. ” I only hope we ran wake him up.” 

When they drew to the kerb in front of the house, how- 
ever, they were surprised to see lights. I1ie\ rang the bell 
and stood on tlie step, gripping each other’s hands, llie 
great door swung o[xen and J. V. himself, fully dressed, 
^(ood before them. For a second he looked at them incre- 
’Tflulously, then with a smile wanning liis whole bleak coun- 
tenance, he drew them in. 
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“ You have come,” he said, “ at this hour to rejoice 
me ! In spite of all that is past, you have still come I Vll 
never forget this, my boy,” patting Hilary upon thp bfvck, 
“never forget this kindness. And you, my dear ! "ei'his is 
most gracious of you! Gome in! Gome in here to ttie 
library. Well, this is the greatest day of my life !” 

Lex drew near her husband. “ He’s gone crazy, Hil,” she 
whispered in fright. “What will we do?” 

“ How did you hear the news?” J. V. was asking, without 
waiting for an answer “ A nine-pound boy ! A boy in the 
^Dunn family. After all the years I longed for a son. Sit 
down, Mrs. Laurens, sit down, my boy ! We’ll have to have 
a little port, eh? I’m opposed to alcohol in any form, you 
understand, but an occasion like this calls for a little some- 
thing, eh ? And I’ve got someone now to drink a toast with 
me. My sister’s out of town and if you two hadn’t come 
I’d have been all alone. At a time like this !” 

He poiured the glasses with a shaking hand. 

“To my grandson!” he said proudly, beaming upon 
them. “To Maudie’s boy!” , 

They managed to drink the port and to make son^e so^ 
of rejoinder. Fortunately they had no need for many words, 
for J. V. was too intent u|X)n pouring out his sur). He 
hadn’t known a child was expected until the day before I 
Then Jerry had phoned him. There were complications 
about Maudie at the end and he f^lt her father should 
know, should even be at the hospital in case ... J. V. had 
gone, had waited with Jerry through the hours of torture. 
Then at midnight, “ A strong, healthy boy,” he told them. 
“ A regular Dunn, and Maudie herself safe and doing well !” 

When at last he paused for breath. Lex looked at Hilary 
and saw the hesitation on his face. 

“ Mr. Dunn,” she said swiftly and her voice was steady, 
“ we are so happy for you and for Maudie and Jerry. It’s 
wonderful about the baby and we’re glad we are here to 
celebrate with you. But we came for another reason. My 
husband is in terrible trouble and you arc the only person 
who can save him. Tell him, Hil.” 

J. V.’s countenance looked startled and puzzled. 

“ You say you came here for my help?” 

“ Tell him, dear,” Lex repeated. “ Tell him everythin f.’b 

As Hilary spoke, he could see J. V.’s face sharpen. .His 
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J S narrowed to two shrewd slits of concentration; his 
ture beak grew thin. 

finished and wiped the sweat from his forehead. 
|hS|bid his voice had been unsteady^ for he knew Dunn 
liiAot believe him. He keyed himself now for the sharp 
^dPns he was sure would come. Instead, J. V. sat silent, 
his face inscrutable as though reviewing what he had heard. 
Then he spoke deliberately. 

credit your story, Mr. Laurens, about this woman, 
tlm Jezebel ! I know you to be a man of truth, so I do not 
distrust the facts you have presented. As to Tom Worthing- 
ton, Tommy Taller, as we call him on the paper, I must 
explain that he is an important man to us. You might not 
believe it, but his column has increased our circulation 
tremendously. We couldn’t afford to lose him. I hope you 
understand his ah — rvalue to us.” 

A chill crept up Hilary’s spine. 

” But,” J. V. went on, “ he has been getting too careless 
lately. Too damned cocky. Won’t listen to advice. I’ve 
warmd him before. Twice we’ve been too close for comfort 
suits. Now he’ll have to learn who’s boss. I’ll fix 

this.” 

Heloifflkcd to the desk, picked up the telephone and gave 
a nudper. 

“Managing editor,” he snapped. “J. V. Dunn speak- 
ing.”' 

In a half-dozen clipped sentences he had wiped out the 
danger. 

.By the time Lex and Hilary left, J. V. had apparently 
forgotten the real purpose of their visit. His mind, com- 
pletely bemused by his new joy, had reverted to his original 
assumption. He wrung their hands, giving them no chance 
to streak. 

“ I’ll never forget this ! You were the first to drink the 
health of ray grandson. In spite of all that was past you 
came anyway. That was fine of you both. Very fine. I’ll 
remember your kindness!” 

He even waved them off from the top step, the wind 
fanhing his thin, grey hair. 

The reaction was so great that once in the car they could 
IfTol speak coherently. The relief, the joy, overwhelmed 
thdn. 
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When they reached home they went on up to their rooTBL 
It seemed chill and Hilary busied himself nervously lig^ 
ing the fire. A hesitancy hung over them both as-kho^ cfe] 
they were alone here for the first time. Then, at ’'•©4 s is 
were in each other’s embrace — closer, far closer thai^ tlie 
had ever been before. 

The morning came on gently and it was a new day. Muff 
stirred above them and Morris’s soft punctual steps went 
through the hall below, but Lex and Hilary did not hear. 

“ I’ve grown up, Hil,” she whispered against his breast. 
‘‘ I’ve done so much thinking these last awful weeks when 
I’ve been alone in this room. I know now what I want from 
life. I know what doesn’t matter and what does. I won’t 
ever fail you again. If only we could start from here and go 
on safe and happy together. If only there was no — war** 

The last word was choked. 

“You know then? You guessed?” he asked in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Yes. I knew that first Sunday night after the news 
came. I saw it in your eyes. I’ve tried to tell myse’l’a 
chaplain would be in no danger, but I know better. Giou^ 
be in the thick of it with the rest of them. I think it ^ill all 
but kill me to let you go, but, Hil, I’m proud of you. . pjenow 
if I were you, I’d do the same thing. And I’ll try t.c.*iarry 
on here as well as I can. I’ll bolster Adams up. I’ll to 
the farm ” 

After a little she asked, very low, “When, Hil? How 
long will we have?” 

“ I don’t know. I haven’t offered myself yet but I doa’t 
think there’s much doubt of my being accepted. Now that 
you know. I’ll tell the vestry at once. It will all take a little 
time.” 

She laid her check against his. 

“ I want a child, now, terribly. I’ve been selfish to put 
that off. Now, it matters more than anything else in the 
world. You see, I have grown up, at last.” 

His arms crushed her. “My dearest! My own beloved !” 

In spite of his weariness, Hilary found tliat his mind 
would not let him rest. When Lex, worn out from ‘'the 
excitement, had at last dioppcd off again to sleep, he r>se 
softly, dicssed and went downstairs and out into the co iit. 
In a moment he had entered the familiar door. He wjnt 
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pwly into the chancel and knelt at the altar, looking up 
j^hefair white and gold of its adornment. He 'thought of 
he had stood before it as the priest : the wed- 
^ funerals, the cucharists. He thought of what he 
pjlhoon say to the vestry. By what words could he ex- 
to them this thing he was about to do ? 
hate war,” he would say, “with every fibre of my 
ffnr. All the rest of my life, if it is spared to me, I will 
for peace on the earth. But right now we are in war. 
Mie'jyoung men of this church are going. The young men 
s ije Parish House are going. The young men from the 
Tsity are going. I, too, am a young man. If I am to 
pre^v^ -o them in years to come I must gp along with them, 

now I am enlisting as a chaplain. I will be leaving ” 

Tie words he could not say, even to his vestry, tore at 
his feart. 

“ will be leaving the woman I passionately love— my 
wifewhosc spirit has only now, this night, been truly joined 
to i%nc. I will be leaving, it may be, my unborn child. I 
Jibe leaving my work, all that I’ve just begun to build, 
be leaving it all for months, for years — perhaps . . .” 
raised his eyes to the white sculptured form above 
looked long until a change came over his face. 
(Iness, the strain and the fear went out of it. It wa8 
jOugh he had arrived at peace, 
jwly he bowed his head upon the altar rail. 


THE END 
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